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By Michael Smith 
and Colin Brown 
J The Government is to 
abolish the British National 
Dfl Corporation, the State- 
owned North Sea oil trading 
agency and effectively, end 
its influence over Britain’s 
oil prices. 

; The decision to abolish the 
corporation, which sets prices 
for up to 51 per cent of Brit- 
ain's 2A million barrels a day 
jpf North Sea oil has . bean 

P‘ 

* Parliament, page 25 


negotiate their own prices on 
world markets for their North 
Sea production^' and Britain 





taken after a • government 
review of United Kingdom oil 
policy- It is likely to bring 
renewed pressure on sterling 
on world currency markets. 

Mr Aliflr Rn t-hnnnn-Rmff h [ 

the Energy Minister of State, 
sparked off furious protests 
from Labour ISPs in -the Com- 
mons by announcing the corpor- 
ation's imminent demise and 
its replacement by a -smaller 
agency handling, pipelines and 
security matters. .. 
i Labour MPs demanded Mr 
Buchan all-Smith’s resignation. 


undertaking. 

Ministers have decided -to 
kill off the., corporation be- 
cause of the significant change 
in world ofl. markets during 
recent months. - ■ -* ". 

The glut of oil On markets 
□as meant that spot, interna- 
tionally-traded prffeea have 
fallen well below official price 
levels, and* left tfae British 
government jnixringya loss of 
£70 million in recent - months, 
by continuing: to', support 
official prices. 

Of the near- one million bar-, 
rels of oil bought each day by 
BNOC at present, only .around 
20,000 barrels a day are' esti- 
mated to change hands at the 
official price. Yesterday after- 
noon UK North Sea' off prices 
stood at around £27.50 per- bar- ! 
rel against an official price of 
£28.65. * • 

MPs from the all-party Com- 
mons energy committee have 
criticised Government ••• policy 
for helping to prop the 
fragile Qpec j^ririag- regimc- 

However, . the Government 
has been able to ' 
part of the oo _ 
lag losses because 
per cent and 
companies' 
retained . to .the: 


, tap' 1 ' £ -rUS 






Mr Gorbachev, the hew. Soviet leader, and the veteran Foreign Minister, Mr Andrei Gromyko, right, following the open coZm of Mr Chernenko to a 

grave by the Kremlin wall daring the Red Square funeral yesterday 

to press Gorbachev flesh Meeting 

gives PM 
hope 


From Martin Walker 
in Moscow • 

WHEN the world's leaders 
buried .Konstantin Chernenko 
in Bed Square and filed into 
the Kremlin for- the’ formal 
reception with Mr 
Gorbachev. Mrs Thatcher was 
the focus of attention. 

After the Gorbachev visit 
to Britain in December, she 
can claim, to be the Western 
leader who knows Inin best, 
while at last year's funeral 
of Yuri- Andropov, she was 
the- star of ■ the - protocol 
show, the recipient of Mr 
Chernenko's warmest hand- 
shake ‘ and longest 
conversation. • 

But yesterday she. did not 
repeat her ; triumph. She 
stood waiting in tine for 30 
minutes to shake Mr 
Gorbachev's hand and. 
watched .coldly as the Indian 
delegation, led by Mr ’Rajiv 
Gammi, and the Chinese 
delegation, were both thrust 
of her... 


Gorbachev for 20 seconds. Dominated by six huge 
less than either Mr David .gilded chandeliers, and on 


Steel or Mr Neil Kianock, 
who each received a warm 
greeting from the new Soviet 
leader. The American Vlce- 
. President, Mr George Bush, 
received 1 30 seconds — the 
same time as Mrs Marcos, 
the wife of the Philippines'. 
President President' 

Mitterrand was granted 45 
seconds. 


up the rear of 
the hour-long queue came 
the American oil tycoon. Dr 
Arm and Hammer, who knew 
Lenin, and yesterday met his 
seventh Soviet leader. 
“ There are going to be a lot 
of changes here,” Dr Ham- 
mer said later. "This new 
man is very alert he’s keen 
and he’s eager. There is a 
great opportunity for a real 
improvement in _ East-West 
reactions” 


the walls the gold-leafed 
names of the winners of the 
Tsar’s Medal of Honour, the 
great hall dwarfed even this 
rare gathering of world’s 
leaders. 

In Red Square — named in 
Tsarist times when red sim- 
ply meant beautiful in Rus- 
sian— almost all of the sol- 
emn pomp and majesty of 
the Sate was deployed to 
bury Mr Chernenko. 


There were limits to the 
honours accorded to the 
dead leader. For tile first 
time, a Soviet leader’s pall- 
bearers from guncarriage to 
grave were not Politburo 
members, but plain soldiers. 

The red-draped coffin was 
borne on a gun carriage 
from the Hall of Columns, 
where he had lain In state. 


The Soviet- State has father- i- and was hauled by armoured 


itedsome marvellous settings 
for . pageantry from their 
^ ^ Mr 


i Mr 


ear across the wide boule- 
vard and up the slight hill 
into tiie Red Square. The 
C^ntenilfn,^, - family, . .their 
stauafigg fqet.a sharp con- 
w^t fe tiie slow, neaMd 
loosest# of tiielr- mdktaiy 
escorts,- followed tie 
armoured car and the Polit- 


buro members who accompa- 
nied the former president on 
his last journey. 

. As the funeral cortege en- 
tered the great expanse of 
Red Square and the guard of 
honour presented arms, the 
-soldiers who had carried Mr 
Chernenko’s medals on a 
score of red silk cushions 
peeled off. The guncarriage 
stopped in front of Lenin’s 
mausoleum, and they lifted 
off the coffin lid at the pre- 
cise moment that Mr 
Gorbachev and the rest of 
the Politburo emerged on 
the plinth of Lenin’s tomb 
above him- 

- Once again. Mr Gorbachev 
used the public platform of 
the funeral oration to talk of 
foreign affairs, which Mq 
Chernenko had never pre- 
sumed to . do when he was 
fresh in office. “ Socialism 
will prove its advantages not 
by force of arms, but by the 
force of bur example in all 
aspects of life- 1 -economic f po- 
litical and moraH’* ■ ■ 


. X X TkJT T% 1 *H •.# X X j • f rae prospects of a new mo- 

Rebel MPs told of budget risk » 

_ reje cted the new Soviet lead- 

By Colin Brown, ' - volved to the attempts to keep defects. fST^on 

Political Staff the revolt to a minimum. Mr Jenkin said there was 

Tory MPs were .warned last The MPs were angry that now an accumulated unspent ^on’TTerS 

night that a rebellion could the Government should reduce total of £5 billion in receipts ft-S***! Jvh 

im demine the Chancellor's capital spending by councils held by the local authorities- "u freLes wucT 
budget next Turaday, as the wbe^ey believe more coun- There was nothing to prove# . balance <rf tora* is 




Shipyard 

collapse 

READHEAD'S, the workers’ 
ship repair company. - highly 
by Tory ministers. 


Militant defeats 

Supporters of ’ Militant 
■suffered’ two more - setbacks 
with the failure of their-, can- 
didates at- Labour selection 
meetings in Blast KUbrwkf 



and Br 


Page 3. 


Famine threat 

MALI lies in the drought-bit 
Sahel and is facing X famine 
on the scale of that in 1973, 
but still the country seems 
unprepared. Page 19. 

£2m tennis prize 

TOTAL prize money at this 
year’s ■ Wimbledon- tennis 
i championships will be 
£2 million, a 32 per cent in- 
crease, Page 26. 

Dunlop lose - 

DUNLOP made a loss of £88 
pillaott in 1984-- Page **- 

Peace force 

CARDINAL O- PIAICH, tiie 

a UN peace-keeping force 
ould replace British troops 




“ J didn’t dare mention At on 
/the teiepiume^ut -twit Mr 
Gorbacheif wonderful,”^ . 

budget fiasco 

JOHN CARVEL , analyst . the 
Greater London Council' bud- 
get fiasco .which is likely to 
have a .long-term impact on 
political asgaments .on- '.the 
Labour left: Page 4. ' 


INSIDE 


From Julie Flint 
in-fielrut 

A Christian -.mtidtia. com- 
manded with dose ties, to Israel 
seized control of dries and high- 
ways in Lebanon’s Christian 
hearttand yesterday in a revolt 
ngatokt . President Amin 
Geroayers Syrian - orientated 
Phalange leadership. 

Although the RFBFI com- 
mander, . Samir Geagea, de- 
clared in a communique that 
his ntititiamen held control of. 
most Christian areas, . uni- 
formed, Phalanjnat irregulars 
loyal to Gemayelrwere seen at 
checkpoints in the street of 
Beirut’s Christian sector: 

“Geagea, who opposed the 
surrender - of" Christian 
privilege, demanded the dis- 

Israel plans' to speed up 

witMmral, page 8. 

missal! of; the Syrian-orientated 
leadership - of ‘tiie Phalange 
party; 

He said that the dusfc-to- 
dawn sweep into the port, city 
of- Joonieh, " coastal Byblbs and 
the Ke sro u w.a h mdrnrtains 
north-east pf Beirut a “correc- 
tive" movement to safeguard 
the' future of the Christians In 
Lcfbahon.’* ‘ . 

“President .Gemayel -cancelled 
plans to . attend the funeral of 
President Chernenko, to deal 
with' the' critis. Late last night, 
-despite an exploratory round 
of ; peace ■ talks between Geafea. 
ana la. mediation commattee, 
the main highway' linking -Bei- 
rut- tb Geagea’s power base 
north of the capital was cut by 
ntiRtiamen ' who told . travel- 
lers : ; ** Turn - around. ... No 
questions! 1 * 

- The- streets of East.- Beirut, 

' - ./ Turn to back page, eoL 8 


Government fought off a sub- cH building could' cut unem- the money being spent what we need.” 

stantial revolt against further ployment He went on: “It is central . „ _ . . . - v , 

curbs on local authority capital They joined Labour MPs in to the Government's case, that 
spending. • . opposing a . government order the pace at which they should S e i e, l 

The MPs, who have been de- preventing councils from be spent musi be consistent “ wMwacnev*s visit to wltr 


man ding job creation schemes spending capital receipts from with the overall 
instead of tax cuts in the bud- house sales on further house the proper levi 


receipts from with the overall judgment of 1881 Dece mber and after 
further house the proper level or public “® r meeting yest^day that 
spending that the counby pan there was a possibility of a 
VI* afford.” new special relationship 


instead of tax cuts in the bud- house sales on further house the proper level of public 
get, were told that they risked building. . spending that the country can 

upsetting the City with a poss- As a concesmoh, Mr Gow afford." 

ible run oh the pound by i 0 id the Commons last' month Attacking the Government’s 
openly challenging the govern- that the bar would not apply order as both “ demonstrably 
mentis economic policies. . . to money used to build council stupid " and damaging to mil- 
They were also invited to houses for sale. - lions of people. Dr John Cun- 

private meetings with the Last night, Mr Patrick nlngham, the shadow environ- 
housang minister, Mr Ian Gow, Jenkin, the Environment Secre- ment secretary, accused the 
in an attempt to persuade taiy, made a further conces- Government of forcing local 
them ■ to drop their protests, si on by offering to give a sym- councils to use their own 
The Government Chief Whip, pathetic r. ear to councils money in support of its politi- 
Mr John Wakeham, is also seeking to spend capital sums ^ aims. 
understood to have been in- to counter serious -housing Parliament, page 25 

Thatcher leadership Match 
campaign hurt Heath halted 


new special relationship 
the Government’s emerging between Britain 
th “ demonKtrahlv and the Soviet Union 



■ELEGANTLY STYLED. 
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Prime Minister, Mrs 
Thatcher, came away last 
night from her meeting with 
the new Soviet leader hope- 
ful that she had convinced 
him that the American Star 
Wars research programme 
was not an insuperable ob- 
stacle to Improving East- 
West relations. 

“I believe from my talks 
that the Geneva negotiations 
should result in success,” 
Mrs Thatcher said after leav- 
ing the Kremlin. “He took 
the point very firmly that 
deployment of such weapons, 
required negotiations under 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile 


aspects oi me— economic, po- Treaty, which i* the very 
litaral and mor&L ■ -point l agreed with. Presf- 

He praised Mr ChemenklL^^^nit.,. Reagan at Camp 
for- Es r wi*tri6trtiOT :r "to --Dnvldi^= :'- ; '" 
restart^ ^ G^eva-Jis^- Afanosi the whole of Mrs 
mament talks : “Eos- name is Thatcher's 55 infante* with 
Turn to back page, eoL 4 Mr Gorbachev were taken up 

' • ■ with EastrWest relations, dls- 

cussing space, weaponry and. 
■w j ■l toe prospects of a new mo- 

's /« #wat 'ftti q Ir- mentum at the Geneva talks. 

1 lull. Mrs Thatcher * firmly 
rejected the new Soviet lead- 
defects. efs first pnhlie appeal for a 

■ir. freeze, on nuclear arsenals 


Reagan 
invites 
Soviet 
leader to 
summit 


From Martin Walker 

in Moscow, and 

Michael White in Washington 

The impromptu summit of 
world leaders that grew 
around the funeral of 
Konstantin Chernenko was 
buzzing yesterday with the 
speculation that a new super- 
power summit between Mr 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Presi- 
dent Reagan might emerge 
from the diplomatic fiurry in 
Moscow. 

When the Vice-President 
George Bush arrived in Mos- 
cow on the eve of the funeral, 
he said only that he brought a 
message of peace from Mr 
Reagan. It later emerged that 
he had brought a personal let- 
ter from the White House in- 
viting the new leader to a 
summit in the US at a time of 
Russia's own choosing. 

The White House was leav- 
ing Mr Bush to make the 
running on a possible summit, 
but there were some signs that 
“ summit fcveT " may have, 
been overplayed here. Presi- 
dent Reagan has several times 
expressed a new willingness 
even eagerness, to meet Mr 

Leader comment and letters, 
page 12; Backing for Reagan 
on arms talks, page 6; Men 
of iron that Moscow doesn’t 
need, page 10 


Gorbachev, but no time or 
venue has been indicated. 

borne reports suggest that 
Mr Reagan would prefer a 
meeting in America, but offi- 
cial spokesmen have conveyed 
a more general sentiment 
about meeting at “a mutually 
convenient date" after proper 
groundwork had been done — 
something the Reagan camp, 
has always emphasised. 

Mr Reagan will be in West 
Germany for the Western -.eco- 
nomic summit in' May. A meet- 
ing then is unlikely, though it 
has not been absolutely ruled- 
out Most observers here as- 
sume that Mr Gorbachev’s do- 
mestic preoccupations point to 
a later date. 

President Reagan, is sensi- 
tive to the charge that he is 
the first president in 60 years 
not to have met bis boviet 
counterpart 

Although Mr Gorbachev 

made a point yesterday of ar- 
ranging private talks with a 
series of foreign leaders, in- 
cluding Mrs Thatcher, Mr 
Bush, Chancellor Kohl of West 
Germany, President Mitterrand 
of France, and the Indian 

Prime Minister. Mr Rajiv 

Gandhi, there has been even 
more diplomatic activity among 
the guests at yesterday’s 

funeral. 

Mr Bush arranged a further 
series of meetings with the 
Japanese Prime Minister, Mr 
Turn to hack page, coL 4 


By Martin Linton - 

Mr Edward Heath was -hurt 
to find out from a. newspaper 
that Mrs Thatcher was to run 
against him for the leadership 
of' the party, and at the way 
the campaign was conducted, 
he says in .a televirion 
interview. 

Mr Heath will give the 
fullest account so far of his 
defeat 10 yearii-ago, and erf his 
feeiings- about it, in a 60- 
minute portrait to be broadcast 
on Saturday. The . campaign 
conducted against him, .he 
says, was not carried out “ in . 
the way of colleagues.” 

- He was astonished at Mrs 
Thatcher's use of television 
and radio and behind-the- 
scenes press . campaigns and 
was stung by the nnnevrs put 
about by her camp that he had 
said he was going- to be Con- 


servative Party leader for life, 
which, was. grossly -untrue, he 
said, quite apart from being 
completely unfair. 

“You can say I was simple 
and was taken unawares and 
that I ought to have realised 
all these things, but JTm afraid 
I had standards," be says. He 
had worked wSth his colleagues 
fbr four years and there was 
an entirely different relation- 
ship between thmm_ with none 
of the cabinet and Civil Ser- 
vice leaks that are common- 
place today. “I think it was 
that which hurt more than 
anything,” he says. ‘ 

“ But the other thing which 
perhaps upset me more was to 
find that after the election 
there were celebrations with 
champagne. I really don't 

Torn to back page, coL 7 


The FA Cup quarter final 
match between Luton town 
and MHlwall was baited for 25 
minutes last night when the 
crowd spilled onto the pitch 
and the referee led the players 
back to the dressing rooms. 

The trouble during the game 
was caused when some of the : 
Min wail fans crammed into the 
open Kenilworth Road terrac- 
ing, climbed partitions for a 
better view. 

.Before the game started. 
Mill wall supporteds . had 
climbed perimeter fencing and 
used broken seats to attack 
Luton supporters in a stand. 

The Mmwall manager Mr 
George Graham appeared on 
the pitch to persuade his 
club’s fans to return to the 
terraces, after his Tannoy plea 
had failed. 

Reports, page 26 
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) Dfpbmktig ^on^^Ondeni 

The British Governor v£. the 
Turks' and Caicos -Islands .yes- 
‘teritay . broadcast •; an -unex- 
pected message In support of 
thg: Chief Minister; Mr Norman 
eTO nders^’who.w l ss arrested In 
rida 'list , week ^'. driig^ 

Saunders bai$ been ; in : 
r-- , — in'Miami-for- thepast 
week* awaiting" a hearing be^ 
'■fore * Brand, jury’; which will 
today; djeterinine - if there , is-- a 
reuse . to. - answer, on drag 
'charges. . Another minis ter and 
la &aior official aTe dso being 


" . in his - broadcast ' the 
Gjovern.or,' Mr-.-Chxislopher 
Turner, appeared to eXctdpate 
Mr Saunders in advance of the 
hearing, describing him in 
favourable terms as some' one 
who had -worked hard to ward 
off the attempted intrusion by 
international drug traffickers. . 

• • “Mr Sounders is a- highly 
regarded colleague with, whom 
I had worked Closely” he said, 
“not. least- in this Govern- 
-menl’s efforts to- 'curb .drag 
traffic k i n g in these islands.” 

. Mr Turner served in - the 
Hoing Kong - admmriratloxi, 
where he developed special ex- 
pertise on methods of combat-. 
Mg corruption. The Turks and 


■ Caicos, come directly under the 
Foreign Office in London, ' but 
have advanced to internal self- 
government, with a small legis- 
lature and a minsterial system. 

- Whitehall officials last night 
said that the governor, at the 
request of Mr Saunders, had 
applied to London' In 1983 for 
'esqpert help in cracking down 
on the drug traffic; and had 
received' a special badgetary 
allowance of £455,000 for a 
two-year campaign. - 

A. British police.- expert was 
recruited as senior adviser on 
narcotics traffic. More recently 
Mr Saunders had, with , the 
backing of the . Governor, ap- 


pointed a drugs intelligence of- 
ficer, also on secondment from 
Britain. 

One theory in the islands Is 
that Mr Saunders fell into -an 
FBI trap because he believed 
himself to be on the .trail of 
racketeers and thought he was 
setting a trap of his own. . 

The British Government 
feels that the first stages of 
the prosecution' should not be 
-subject to diplomatic interven- 
tion, but the Governor has re- 
minded the Americans that Mr 
Saunders mart be regarded as 
innocent until proven otherwise. 
A Miami court has set ’bail for 
Mr Saunders and Ids colleagues 
at $8 million. 
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Failure of shipyard swallows up redundancy cash of 80 men 


m 


goes on 
in hearts 
of Kent 
militants 


Successful workers’ company goes 


into liquidation owing 





By Jonathan Steele c 
“MY father-in-law went back 
to work seren weeks ago, 
and I just won’t speak to 
him now,'’ says Eddie Horne, 
a 25-y car-old miner at 
Betteshanger pit in Kent, 
perhaps the most militant in 

the country. 

“We’re not going to let 
scabs sit high and mighty in 
the bus to work," he adds as 
he defends the anger of his 
.colleagues who * spat and 
shouted abuse at the small 
group of strike-breakers 
when the strikers returned 
to the pit on Monday. 

But Eddie Home rules out 
any use of violence agatrmt 
the ‘’scabs” and accuses 
them of exaggerating reports 
of intimidation. “We’re not 
going to let them have them- 
selves disqualified from 
'‘work. Then they’ll get paid 
off and that's just what they 
want,” he says. 

! Few other families at 
Betteshanger are as divided 
as his, since very few men 
broke the strike. Sitting in 
•their hare union office at 
the pit, muon officials claim 
that the mine gave the stron- 
gest support for the strike. 

*■ -The few who broke that 
unity are now seeing much 
of the strike’s bitterness fo- 
cused against them. Yester- 
day the strikebreakers were 
allowed by management to 
go to work two horns after 
the face workers had gone 
underground. 

Of 1,050 miners, only 30 
were working before Christ- 



Sr-**. 
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BARON Heini von Thyssen, 
who was divorced by his 
fourth, wife last year, is de- 
manding - the return of $77 
million worth of Jewellery, 
her engagement 

ring- 

The 63-year-old baron,' who 
put his income at £10 mil- 


$500,000 ring as “ investment 
jewellery." ~ said Mr Thomas 
Scott Baker. QC, for the bar- 
oness, in the Court of Ap- 
peal in Loudon yesterday.. 

Now that the 17-year mar- 
riage war over, he was seek- 
ing the return of the ring 
and other Jewellery, which 
he valued at over $77 ml £ 
lion, but which the baroness 
said was .worth less than $25 
million. 

He also wanted their $4JS 
mm i on New York apartment 
and Items of objects d’art 
and other valuables which he 
claimed . the baronesss had 
kept. 

The financial dispute be- 
tween the couple, m which 
4-year-old Brazilian-born 
Baroness Denise Thyssen 
seeks provision for herself 
and their son. Alexander, 
aged 10, with whom she lives 
In Zurich. Is to be heard at. 
a five-week High Court hear- 
ing in London this year. 

The baroness is asking the 
appeal court to order her ex- 
husband to disclose details of 
his wealth ■ which, she says, 
are crucial to the assessment 
of her financial entitlement 




David McKie 


innings 


Baroness Denise Thyssen — 
disputes value of gems 


She was awarded a decree 
Tit-d hot November on the 
ground of the baron’s admit- 
ted adultery with a former 
beauty queen. Yesterday she 
appealed against the 
decision of High Court 
family division judge, Mr 
Justice Eaithsm, who 
granted the divorce decree, 
tat refused to order . the 
baron to answer certain spec- 
ified questions about Us 
finances. 

' Barak von Thyssen’s busi- 
ness interests include chair- 
manship of the brewers, 
Heineken, and' a number of 
German banks. 

The appeal hearing Is ex- 
pected to last two days. 


THE committee on Hooch 
Powell’s Unborn Children 
(Protection) BUI was devel- 
oping yesterday into “ 
kind of grim and uni 
le which the 


The Readhead yard on the Tyne, which guaranteed no strikes or damaging disputes. 


Picture by Don McPheie 


Heroin and cocaine 

n. A at ^ .^ ° .y Kgrs 11)111 fion ® By Peter Hetherington, nationalisation — - in this case. But problems arose with present situation is that those 

unaergrouno. Northern Labour British Shipbuilders. - four large contracts late last members who have poled their - i f T 

Of 1,050 miners, only 30 Correspondent BS closed the yard In 1982, ye 3 *- Mr John Lowes, one of redundancy pay will have lost U n -n nufiTr V\£\ OVTOTl fl On 

Eighty ship workers who but the . workers totaled hard the worker^mertors who hu that .money. Odll HldV UC tJAtClIUCU 

ploughed their redundancy and eventually a reluctant BS b ®® n 3 * Bedheads smee 1BW, _ But they . h**? tJ 

fore the national delegate money into a new enterprise — under pressure f mm the said they presented untold strated that there is a viable . .... 

conference called off the 17 ra o ntfas aft er the inter- Department of Trade and In- problems because of their size future for the yard here and uy David Hencke, had no plans to allocate extra 

vratton of a senior minister, dusfty — agreed to lease the the company, with little this has been amply demon- ServlcScorrespondent cash on top of the flLO million 

issjhs- 1 * doCTre - dai< *■*> “ faaasys*? «*•» * EsfftrtaL* vlvpg * ss^-assj* 1 “* 

cffimSSC “ workers’ widely a£* ^We’were SfTftfa Sf bSil^^tesf^ 8££ hSuh SthJriSs ^ 

JSSa Ship RepSSS^f "NoUT W eSX; ££ -Te ^ ^ ^ 

p, ™r>s art «nd ™ t A« ti ° n £ 25 o i So sr^n ts skm" *• ye “ “ ^ smbgm* Tr— ■ »«* » m j y 

3CS. ssid It company. "'they 1 have a real -wf^re co n«need we r ’!£. JS^AbE ST » "SSL! *** 


shire and Lancashire still 
counted for something. 

There is no doubt abiut 
Enoch's superior strength : 
U members in a committee 
of 18 backed the bQi on the 
second reading. 

His problem has alwm 
been time. But he’s hugely 
helped himself, first by 
steering the bill into commit- 
tee Taster than anyone ex- 
pected and then by getting « 
timetable which already yes- 
terday — In only the second 
week — was expected to 
keep It sitting long into the 
night 

All the minority members 
can do' is to table as many 
amendments as they can. 
generate the -maximum num- 
ber of separate debates, and 
keep those debates running 


Parliament, page 25 


Betteshanger has the high- 
est proportion of dismissals 
because of the dispute — 42 
men, including most of the 
pit's union officials. 

This led them to send fly- 
ing pickets to Yorkshire last 
week, -to demonstrate against 
the national return to work. 

Although . they later 
reversed this decision, thnnim 


Labour’s Frank Dobson 
Richardson and WUlie Hamil 


after the Government sain n company... tney nave a real «w e were convinced we La^nt -I'the iidosto 1ST tartoJTTeed - V15 

could not intervene a second interest in its success because could make a eo of this. We terwho xr« fnSmSifa fS* iSSni nrt&crlbe I f*9 nit J“2 l Eenfie Short, 

-s=r -fli,- as'SgB - * their ” d,m - , had -fS^VSpE SATJWPifi SSS ssfftt- 

reversedthls d^Son. thanS Readheads, into which the dancy money ’ tion and didn’t think much of yard — turned down a request junior health minister told the SicS on **s an eSdei^f^ead- 

to the urging of tie Kent workers ploughed £110,000, was Readheads was a great sue- it — wt ? , we , r . e 50 ronfident, f 0r emergency aid of £400,000 Commons Select Committee on In „ i|u e - forestflre M 
National Union of hailed by mnisters and Con- cess in terms of the ships it 311(1 now ll s 311 gomg. to save Redheads. But he ex- Social Services that a medical her ju-. did not 

Minewoikens hmnrh servative MPs as a shining ex- repaired and converted during The liquidator. Mr Leu pressed great sympathy for the working party on/ drug abuse .~, p that it had reached such 

ample of a new economic its short life — 210 passld Gatoff. said last night: workers’ plight, aTwell as ad- had proposed ^tending the SSrffi iSt tS 


tar y, Terry. Harrison, no real 
work is being dime at the 
pit 

Betteshanger is dogged by 
the fight over -reinstatement 
and amnesty for sacked min- 
ers. by bitterness about tie 
strike-breakers, and by the 
hardline policies of the new 
management which on Mon- 
day ended many of the min- 
ers’ practices. 

...Men who work their shifts 
largely in water used to 
come up half an hour early. 


servative MPs as a shining ex- repaired and converted during 
ample of a new economic its short life — 210 passed Gatoff, said last 
order bom out of the ashes of through the yard in 17 months. “Regrettably, the effect 


Govemment ‘misrepresented’ report 
rejecting rates link to jobs 



By John Ardill. Mr Norman Willis the TUC In a letter to the TUC, busi- 

Laboor Corrspondent general secretary said: “This ness, local authority and fi- 

TUC leaders yesterday ac- is quite disgraceful behaviour nance organisations, the junior 

w cused the Govemment of try- by the Government (which) environment minister, Mr Wil- 

offidals say, but this conces- ing to misrepresent a report has long sought to blame liam Waldegrave, asked for in- 
cision has been stopped.... by Cambridge economists everyone hut itself for the rise formation about “on who the 

...Mr Harrison has been try- which found little connection in unemployment since It came burden of business rates Hitt- 
ing to moderate the angw between local authority rates to office. mately falls.” 

against the- strike-breakers. 

The real antagonism, he 


IN BRIEF 


BBC chief’s 
admission 


a * ree th3t 14 1134 reached such 
E*5 proportions, and said that the 

*¥ x J,X ¥ department had no . evidence 

35 a her " it was sprea£ng so 
om substitute. J quickly. 

■••■Mr ^mten * afeo announced a- ■ 'GOvemmeitt-iroonsoired 
that the department will pub- research project will undertake 
lish in May details of regional & two-year investment .into 
health authority plans to ex- the extent of drug abuse at 
tend drug treatment in -May, the Wlrral, Merseyside. foQow- 
combined with a national as- jog an appeal .for help from 
sessment of- 'drug abuse in the borough council, it was 
England. •' disclosed yesterday. 

The survey should show Liverpool University will 
where the country’s black carry out the project; with a 

spots are, and also confirm evi- budget, of almost £100,000 _ 

deuce given to the select com- made W <>f ^n^grammel ^" e thit' these" were "wreck 
mittee that, drug abuse is now funds and Home Office grants. I ^ amendments, designed to 
a problem in snail towns such The Local Government Minis- 1 A^tmv th* minriniM whirb 


. . _. n | they kept the argument go-. 

I ing. The bill’s supporters sat 
vimmwil si 1 ® 0 *-^ Powell spoke once, 
for a mere three minutes, to# 

larva tnirm ■ m ■ _ « a « _ _ ■ ” 


destroy the principles which 


says, is directed against the 
11 miners who went bade to 
work early last summer, and 
particularly against Mr Bob request to or; 
McGibbon, whose wife ia a eluding the TU 
local Conservative councillor, formation on 
Miners at Betteshanger ac- 
cuse him of masterrolndlg a 
back-to-work movement. 

he atomosphere of the 
strike Ungers at 
Betteshanger. The women's 
support group is to continue 


Mr Patten told MPs that he drug abuse.” 


by Cambridge economists everyone but itself for the rise formation about “on who the- • SmK vftiS ft,® 18 H! rSS Jnff amendments, designed to 

which found little connection in unemployment since It came burden of business rates ulti- a problem in ^naU towns su^ The Loc^^Gowrnment ohms- destroy the principles which 

between local authority rates to office. mately falls.” “ . p?SS28f Si Jw er tnS«f the House had approved in 

levels and the location of jobs. “Now we have a report The report’s authors, Paul THE BBC chairman. Mr Stuart ana Petersfleid to Hampshire, we are aware that Wlrral giving the bill a second 
The report, first disclosed in which quite clearly shows up Crawford. Stephen Fothergill Young, has criticised a BBC - v f*®®* particular problems of reading, 

the Guardian, was publicised one of its arguments to have and Sarah Monk, said . their news it®® about the battle for Mr ratten told Mrs that he drug aouse. For the rest of the time. 

by the Department of the En- no foundation. Yet rather than conclusions were based on 3 , f65 a year licence fee. He 

vironment last week with, a accept it, the government tries “one of the most extensive sato the report on the .Nine 

request to organisations, in- to disguise its findings. studies of local employment o’clock News was misleading, 

eluding the TUC, for more in- " The Cambridge work shows change to have been, under Zt concerned a study by de- 
formation on tiie effect of one of the major arguments taken to Britain, and a number countan ts Peat Marwick into 

business rates on jobs. for rate capping to have no of alternative measures of the the BBC’s value for money and 

A departmental press release foundation. Other recent stud- rates burden.” said' the firm backed the £65 

said the study called for fur- ies have cast even more doubt The economic committee also licence fee request and found 
ther research. on the claim that there is a warned that the Government no overstaffing: However, Peat 

This was denounced by the direct link between jobs and would “forfeit the good will marwick said, they wre not 


Fraud case solicitor 
gaoled for 3 years 


A solicitor and former Eng- 


TUC economic committee yes- such other costs as wage of trade unionists ” over youth asked to comment on the level 130(1 hoefcey international was 


support group is to continue terda y as ignoring the main levels. It is time the Govern- employment schemes If the of the Kcence fee and that 
providi ng hot meals for min- findings of the study by mem- meat took notice of the facts Budget included withdrawing staffing was outside their 
ers’ families for another six of ^ Department of and forgot the prejudices on supplementary benefit from 16 remit 

months, funded by outside Und Economy at Cambridge, which its policies are based.” and 17 ye ar olds. Mr Yo^ said: «i would 


contributions. 

“ The miners’ financial 
hardship is far from" over." 
said Mr Chris Brindley, who 
helped to raise nearly 
£106,000 for Kent miners. 

He deplores violence 
against strike-breakers, but Is 
convinced that they will all 
eventually be driven from 
Betteshanger by the 
animosity. 


OBITUARY 

Publisher 



Louise accused refuse 
to go into witness box 


gaoled for three years at the 
Old Bailey yesterday for fraud- 
ulently obtaining £204.000 from 
clients’ accounts. 

James Neale, aged 39, who 


like to correct the misleading ago? wno 

impression given byBBCTV *55? J° 

Nine o’clock News, where the of deception, aadjorg- 


report was not as 'accurate as -Sf?? 

it should have been. There is 8? ■ mat 7° u 14ie s e 

no doubt about that. But «***“»■ _ wa ? 3 disgrace to 


no doubt about that But 

equally I would like to say yo Sl?ISl e fth 1 Ji n ;». 


that the Peat Marwick reportl *ta Law Sooety 

does give the BBC a clean bUl | 
of health.” 

The atteemative to a £19 to- 


sation to 'Neale’s clients* 

Neale, of Ontts Hill, Col- 


All four defendants in the sister-in-law, he denies conspir- 3 ‘ aean 

Louise Brown case chose not ing to pervert the course of “. TT „ „ „„ . 

to go into the witness box to justice by making false state- The alteernative to a £19 m- Esse?” was ~to 

evidence in their defence ments to poUce to conceal “' ease J£L the licence fee would +T J 

at the Old BaUey yesterday. Louise’s death. £ programme cuts, he said on SSL* 1 ’ LesS 

Mr Roy Amlot, prosecuting, Ian Btown is also charged gie Jmuny Young Show on « chamoSme ChSfe bSSS 

said that the parents of with assisting his brother by 113(110 2 - - - - cname because 

Louise, a Down’s syndrome concealing Louise's body. He also denied that the deci- 

faaby, had spun a web of lies Mr Aml ot has alleged that sion to temporarily shelve Doc- 

and deception about her the baby was murdered after tor Who was an attempt to put 


Leslie Cairns — champagne 
In boot 


For the rest of the time, 
he glowered impassively, rak- 
ing the tapestries on the 
committee room wall with 
his unremitting stare till you 
almost expected them to 
shrivel away out of sheer 
shame. 

As in the first session last 
week, Mr Powell rose just 
before they broke for lunch 
to move the closure. But this 
time the chairman wouldn't 
accept St. 

That is going to be the eg 
pattern. The progress of the 
bill could crucially depend 
ott the time the chairman 
allots for each debate. 

The chairman is David 
Knox, a gentle, ultra-wet 
Scottish Tory, who repre- 
sents Staffordshire Moot 1 -, 
lands, and who, in this tight 
spot, had little to help torn 
but his own wit . and judg- 
ment — - almost as though he 
were trying to umpire a 
Boses match unsustained by 
the laws of cricket 

The five who fought the 


xr« aim 4.1^. i vintage champagne in cutlng, said that Cairns became I ^ yesterday hope to have 

rw" b . 00t of his Rolls-Royce. involved in business deals with | formidable Leo Abse 


Cairns, aged 38, of Hague Neale, who provided him with I (flu-ridden yesterday) back 


JAMES MITCHELL, brother of 
tbc playwright Julian Mitchell, 


THE explosion that killed 
Father Connell Uarkin 
(above), aged 56, and his 


t0 street Glossop, Derbyshire, money from clients’ aceountel ne f t wee ^ *** the ^ »* 

? a - ul fc.® r Sr TO ***£ a ^ ot J?* ^ overi ? inest to passed the' money to a prop- and basks. 1 influential ally in the Health 

STSja? dSt Neale gamed, the money h. 


of the four had broken down, been found. The prosecution A new series would be appear- J said 37 of Zaamy^HiU Road.’ nretendtoi that 


rrs, MitcbeU Beazley, has died woods, 70, on Tuesday, was 


Nora i^S speech, told the jurors that faked the theft of their car 


ased 45 after a long illness. 

In 1969 James Mitchell 
founded the firm with John 
Beazley. who died in 1977. 


caused by a gas leak, police 
said yesterday. 

They said a handyman 
working on a central heating 


not only had Louise’s father, from outride a shop in Batter- Tin In <rw /»aeh 

Paul Brown, aged 30, who is sea Park Road, Battersea, South IcLIUlOlllgy CaSIl 


aged 37, of Loamy • 'Bill Road, pretending that some dlenfa who, though always restating 
iuc puywnHK. uuimui nuwneu, (above), aged 56, and his «r amioi, rnniLg ms cjos- alleges mat ijowse*s parents ing at tne end of 1986. Tiptn*. EssesT^ neededbrididn» lrwTi« ?nr the Government’s nentraSS, 

and co-founder of the publish- housekeeper, Mrs Nora tag speech, told the 1 jurors that faked the theft of their car The court was told that Mr nuortganes andlw made his own hostility to the 

ers Mitchell Beazley, has died woods, 70, on Tuesday, was °£y *** I** 11 *’* father, from outride a shop in Batter- Technolocv CAfifl Lucas had benefited ta SS ™ Bd forged bill and. supporter the 

as ? d 45 ,5H er a y long lU ?5^ 5 v „ caused by a gas leak, police Paul Bros^o, aged 30, who is sea Park Road, Battersea, South ftsuuiUJUSy - rgooooo and K a civil MrMltfhkel wo,!, amendments poweriullv dear 

In 1969 James Mitchell said yesterday! on trial for her murder, and London, to cover up the the SIR Keith Joseph, the Educa- SnT’ yesterday powenuuy dear 

Ssssrfifi 

^STsS^TBSfiS M!?e e i f l5.^SiS a p p r4 f 'i’S * ^ SfMSSSw* jSssST^JZ^ gg* 

rector or- the firm since last ^oro^nniry pres- Road, Streatha m , south lion- Chelsea, in a carry-cot on the work in 21 polytechnics and Mr Peter Beaumont, tmise- ended un with « flave the Committee on Privileses. 

July, will continue to nin the bytery, which was destroyed, dou, denies murdering two- morning Louise disappeared. coUeges in 198^86. Mr peter Beaumont, prose- ended up with Mr Lucas. Tta ftSSSifff 


bill and. support for the 
amendments powerfully dear 
yesterday. 

Downstairs, the Commons 


Duncan Baird, managing di- 
rector of- -the firm since last 
July, will continue to run the 
company unchanged with all 
the existing directors and 
staff. 


responsible for a build-up of 
gas in the 18th-century pres- 
bytery. which was destroyed. 

Father Harkin was born in 
Derry, but left Ireland in 
1956. 


draft report from the Home 


week-old Louise on the n ig ht The carry-cot, a “mauvey red, 1 
of May 26-27 last year. With was exactly like Louise’s. 
Pullen, and his brother and The trial was adiouruei 


was adjourned 


_ uj 

Ex-ambassador named master of Oxford college HI 


.The committee chairman. 
Sir Edward Gardner, who ad- 

Hunt judgment reserved 

aimonena poisoning at I A test case which is ex- claimed that they put their w^the^MP wta^eak^Pnot 
Hospital, Coventry, it pected to establish whether land to * normal use,” he the journalist whn vZ^nSii 

grove Hospital in the hunting’ hounds can. be r ._ a1et tnM tha 


By John Ezard — there have been three since Thatcher's administration — 

Dr Kingman Brewster, Presi- the war — was a coincidence, then two years old as “ the 

dent Carter’s ambassador to Dr Brewster was a US first British government since 
Britain from 1978 to 1981, is to special representative in Suez that has seemed to be 
he the next master of University Europe after the war, became playing on the world stage 
College, Oxford.- law professor at Harvard in with some confidence." 

Yesterday's announcement ofi 1953, and was president of ■*>,. , , „ . . 

his election by the fellows Yale until Mr Carter appointed if afte £ tas three 
gives the college its second him to London. f ntai o-watohii | l: . I 

American master since the But he has already missed , e rapacity, of the 


Salmonella death 

A WIDOW, aged 80, has be 
come the third person to die 
from Salmonella poisoning at 
Whitley Hospital, Coventry, it 
at Wals grove Hospital in the 
city. 


He is an international law- was already too old under P^ence doesn’t 

.■er, like his fellow-American Oxford’s rules to be elected limits. 


the late Dr A L. Goodhart, vice-chancellor. **I don’t think it’s at all 

who was master from 1951- Before returning to private dear that this degree of social 
1963. The college said yester- practice In New York after dislocation is not going to 
day that the preponderance of President Reagan's election, Dr result in exasperation. The 
lawyers among recent masters Brewster praised Mrs Government knows the risk. ” 



the journalist who reported* # 
they were after. 

Michael Foot was all 


£S£d!d in kTas trespassers ~ 

H ! , at the High .Court in io ^Si p - Curias vriUhavl^ 3 Sainst it They could sum- 

Falklands posting Bristol ywterday. The judge (LsiderSle^mnlft hZ “ on Journalist but he’d 

A* Commodore Ric^d SST - ^ » SRSTa SSSm wta VRlAA** 

KembalLwill take over as “ a Hl , ■ , . __ , lets his dog. stray over private aith« to con dode. 

Commander of the British „ ^5* • Lea£1 i! Against fturi property while t airing Mm for £ne/i ^iS, q ^K 10ns ^ 0 P ce J 

Forces on the Falkland Islands Sports is seeking nominal dam- a wa u c ^ liable for ties- nnif^S 1 sustained im* 

in An»nRf Air aees and a permanent imunc- n9 « Puaence of John Wilkes— 


Eemball, commandant of the !? on banning the Devon and granted.' ■ ««***• w 

RAF central flying school, wttl Somerset Staghounds from. five m I Sj\* th€y ^ do bet t«r to *»■ 

succeed Major GenSal Peter of iti wiMMe sanctuaries In „ T Bjo^oper QC.I ^et it. 

de la Cour de la BilS?e. tta o£ the^red'deer hunt- JSPi* JftW* - A? 


as they weren’t going to 


ing country on Exmoor. ^at _ the public interests ■ privilege of all kinds, 

TV nm Mr Edward Cazalet, QC, sum- g matter £ 0I !gK“ tog. The leaker— 

JPTOItl KllSSlft ming up for the defence, told -how woU-Intenttoned — cannot Government 

THE REV Walter Evans, aged Mr Justice Park- that the overiiethe private interests of S? 1 ? ^ might turn out to 

*« -* ’ league had hoo^rt S3 plots of property owners. 3 Tora. What about Sir 

land, over a vary wine area “The peiwinal assurances of ud*S to“3elf ? “He put 


— . — aur dusucc can- f ~ ^ ~ ~ ~ 

55, vicar of Chalford, near league had hou^rt S3 plots of property owne rs. 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, said land, over a vary wine area “The personal 


Kingman Brewster— former 
president of Yale 


uum U¥d a vaij wwv oiva V a . “ . “^vunuua OT ■ 71 n tv A 

yerierday tiiat his Soviet wife, with the express intent of the plaintiffs, that they are I conlA defence — it 

Lyudmila, 34, had bvm given harass in- the “legitimate ac- prepared to prevent their I But tha? 1 


penmssion to join him osrraa- tivity " of the hunt • hounds trespassing in future,! m ent JSSl ^ 3 denoue- 

nently in Britain with her League officials would be make no difference in this! bv 2m ^ Commons, 
daughter, Katia, aged four. misleading the court if they court” • | pare^Iy mdy°t 1 dskT” ^ 
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Hopes* of Scottish oower base cirusbed 



By MirUn fcintoii'. : i ■>; ‘ 

Militant-Tendency supporters 
have suffered, -two .more set- 
tj backs 1 in -Labour Party- -geleo- 
’ uon meetings ^ni .may field 
fewer candidates * in -Che next 
election theh-^hey had in 1983 . 

Hopes of building ' a : power 
base in Easl 3i»ri*, ? Scot- 
land, came to nothing this 
we efc» whpn the constituency 
Party selected, a i supporter j of 
the soft* left ' and a» declared 
anti-Militant 

Mr Adam Ingram, the La- 
bour leader • jot the • district 
council, wop by J8) to, 20 oyer 
the leader ,of Stirling -Council, 
Mr Michael Connarty. The can- 
didate supported -by MJlitant, tl 

Glasgow .councfl^ar, ,Mr r Rob 
Mc Kenzi e, whs - poshed into 
third_ place with 10 . votes.- Mr 
Ingram, . a-Nalgo official, hopes 
to' succ eed D r Maurice Miner, 
yho is retiring- after 20 years 
"'a# anMP., 

"More - disappointing -for Mili- 
tant Was the defeat of its can- 
didate at ■ Brighton Kemp town, 
Mr Rod Fitch, by a local coun- 
cillor, Mr Steve- Bassam, a left- 
winger with no sympathy for 

MM it ATT t : • .. V . .. . 

Kemptown - was for ■ many 
years Militant's main power 
base n the Labour • Party be- 
cause of its strong organisation 
at Sussex University, but it is 
nb longer a seat that Labour 
has -much 1 chance of winning, 
having a Conservative majority 
of 9,378. - / • . . 



' - Rod - 

' • - defeat •< - 

■ ■ • ■ . w 

t Militant suffered a third. set- 
back at the annual . Conference 


-man was defeated by Sarah 
"Boyack from Scotland' by' 160 
, votes to ,55. Militant’s oppo- 
nents claim 'therd'wa#- a strong 
.backlash against the Tenden- 
cy’s tactics during the miners* 
.'strike. V 1 *■” ■ 

. - - ■ ■> .> 

• . Mr John Spellar.^ywho won 
Birmingham Northfield for La- 
hour in a byelectioTj, and -was 
deflated in the.: general elec- 
ition, was reselected as its cah- 
didate at . the weekend after a 


dose; fight He is .one of -the 
most outspoken critics of.jgdi- 
tant in the Labour Party and 
is an EM'jrtT official. 

labour still has to . select 
more than half its candidates 
and Militant hopes for a num- 
ber of seats, but the results so 
far -have shown no gains for 
the far left A particitiariy sig- 
nificant result at the weekend 
was the selection of Hr Willie 
Bach, at Sherwood: in the heart, 
of the Nottinghamshire coal- 
field. by a substantial major- 
ity over Mr Graham Skinner, 
the brother iff the Bolsover 
MP, Mr Dennis Skinner. 

Mr Skinner was a striking 
miner and many members of 
the Sherwood Labour _ Party, 
including., its secretary, Mr 
Terry Richardson, were * work- 
ing miners, which strongly in- 
fluenced ' the selection , in 
favour of Mr -Bach, a barrister 
from Leicester who fought the 
seat in 1983. It has the highest 
number of pits in the country 
and is held by the Conserva- 
tives by. 658 votes. 

In Wolverhampton South- 
east,- the leftwinger and oldest 
Labour MP, Mr Robert Ed- 
wards, a veteran of the Span- 
ish, Civil War, will be suc- 
ceeded as .candidate by a 
former steel worker, Mr Den- 
nis Turner, the social services 

fhalrmim on the City's <*n<nii i n 

and politically in the middle 
of the party. - 


Sir Robin Day, with Matron Mrs Liz Birnie, leaving hos- 
pital yesterday after a heart: bypass -operation. The 
broadcaster said that be might, consider retirement, 
especially after such serious surgery. Sir Robin, aged 61, 
had grafts from bis leg fixed jnto sfx -coronary arteries at 
the Wellington - Hospital, north London, 12 days : ago 


O Fiaich 
calls for 
UN force 
in Ulster 


From Gareth Parry 
In Belfast 

-A United Nations peace- 
keeping force should replace 
British troops in Northern Ire- 
land. Cardinal Tomas O Fiaich, 
the Primate of All Ireland, 
says in a television interview 
to be broadcast nest Sunday, 
St Patrick's Day. - 

Cardinal 0 Fiaich has just 
returned from the United 
States where last weekend he 
called for a united Ireland and 
British military withdrawal. 
His statement prompted . angry 
criticism from both sides of 
the border. 

The cardinal’s suggestion is 
made during a programme for 
Channel 4. Irish Angle, which 
was recorded last September. 

Part of the tran scrip t 
released by the makers HTV 
yesterday quotes him as saying 
that he does not consider the 
Northern Ireland problem 
insoluble. 

“I have enough confidence 
in Northern Protestants to feel 
that one day we will under- 
stand each other sufficiently to 
be able to work -together.” 

. The ' cardinal says that reli- 
gion is frequently a convenient . 
label . given to - a situation I 
which he sees not as a rell-j 
gious struggle, but -as a con- 1 
flict between - two Identities j 
with economic- and social : 
overtones. - i 


Brittan tightens 
grip on parole 


By Malcolm Dean 
1 The tougher parole proce- 
dures announced by Mr Leon 
Brittan, the Home Secretary, 
at the Conservative Party con- 
ference in 1983 are biting, ac- 
cording to monitoring 
statisticians. 

Only 13 offenders sentenced 
to more than five years for 
drug trafficking or crimes of 
violence received parole before 
their final review in the first 
six months of last year, com- 
pared to 113 in the same 
period in the previous year. 

Some of the offenders who 
were turned down may have 
received two months’ parole at 
their final review last year, 
but In the previous year they 
would all have recieved eight 
months parole, or more. Some, 
with long sentences, would 
have received up to two years 
or even more. 

The figures suggest that the 
annual number of offenders 
who will be denied parole 
under the new procedures will 
be about 200, compared to the 
240 estimated by the Home 
Office last year. 

The- statistics do not show 
whether the Home Secretary is 
rejecting a larger number of 
Parole Board recommendations 
for release. This will become 
apparent only with the publica- 
tion of the board’s annual 
report in June. But the board 
agreed late in 1983 to follow 
the. Home Secretary's new 
criteria. 

The tougher approach to vio- 
lent offenders was matched 
.with -a more liberal approach 


to minor offenders by extend- 
ing the eligibility of parole 
from sentences of IS months 
to nine. 

This - policy was introduced 
last July when the prison pop- 
ulation dropped by 2,000. 
About 8.000 extra prisoners 
are receiving parole each year 
under this procedure. 

Mr Paul Cavadino. press offi- 
cer of the National Association 
for the Care and Resettlement 
of offenders, said yesterday 
that there was no justification 
for ending the parole opportu- 
nities of serious offenders. 

“ This will ■ not reduce vio- 
lent crime, because under the 
old procedure the statistics 
show that the offenders were 
being released without endan- 
gering the community. All it is 
doing is Increasing tensions in 
the prisons,” he said 

Nurse jumped 
from flats 

A nurse who feared that she 
had made a mistake that could 
have killed a child committed 
suicide by jumping from a 
tower block after being admit- 
ted with depression to a 
pychiatric hospital, a Birming- 
ham inquest decided yesterday. 

A child became slightly ill 
after some surgical tubing was 
not correctly cleaned, but 
Dorothy Adamowicz, aged 25, 
of Mosley Birmingham, began 
imagining that the youngster 
had died and resigned soon 
afterwards. 
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Joseph forces city 
to keep school open 
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Leeds to spend extra-v 
£4m on education, ,y tti 
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JBy HlrhaH Partin . 


spend an extra £4 million on 
education this year because 
the Government "does, not 
take . its responsibilities - seri- 
ously and we have to act. uni- 
laterally in 1 defence ' of chil- 
dren,” Mr Geoff Driven the 
^education committee, chairman, 
said yesterday. . . . 

In spite of falling school 
numbers, the. committee is 
planning ■ to appoint 50 new 
teachers and to ^ retain _ the 
posts of a further ISO. ^ 
Mr Driyer sauMhat the Dfr 
naftihent of Education woiufl 
recommend that • these posts 
should- not be filled because of 
falling rolls. 
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By .Dennis Barker 
THE SOCIAL functjkm of the 
British' - piddle . . hetoe -has 
changed radically in the past 
two years, with food rales 
increasing enarmoasiyy ac- 
cording to- a - survey, pnh. 
ltehed today. ’ 
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As its name implies, a Midland High Interest Cheque 
Account gives you high interest and easy access. 

10.00% Interest 

Interest, linked to money market rates, is paid 
quarterly at 10.00% net p.a., equivalent to 14.29% p.a. 
for basic rate tax payers*. 

Cheque Book 

With your special cheque book, you can pay bills 
and withdraw cash without giving notice and without 
losing interest. You can write as many cheques as you 
litre and there are no charges. All we ask js that yoii ■ 
maintain a balance of at least £2,000 and remember 
that all withdrawals must be far £200 or more. 

It all meansjhigher interest plus the freedom' to 
enjoy it. 

Act Now 

Apply by filling jh the application form and sending 
it with your cheque (minimum £2,000) to any Midland 
branch. Or send lhe form to Midland Bank pic, 
POBox2,SheffiddS13GGmdicatingthe branch where ! 
you would like your account Opened. Q? if you’d find it 
more convenient, pop into any Midland branch and well . 
be delighted to talk to you about opening an account 
Full terms and conditions are available at all ■■ 
Midland branches and will be sent to you on receipt of : 
your application form and cheque. This account is not : 
open to businesses. - ' 

*InterestVates correct at time of going to press. Before 6th April, 1985 interest is 
paid at 13.38% p.a. gross. Interest on accounts at our branches in the Channel Islands 
and Isle of Man wiU continue to be paid gross after this date. 

r FGGH INTEREST CHEQUE AC£OUNT APPLICATION FORM 

j- I/We enclose a personal cheque for £ (mntimnm £2,000) 

| payable to Midland Bank pic. 

I Please open a High Interest Cheque Account in my/our name(s) 

| at_ ' • ' ' branch. 

I TITLE FORENAME(S) SURNAME • I ’ 


Address 


Home Tel. No Business Ifel. No. j 

Occnpation(s) 1 | 

If resident at present address less than 18 months please give previous jf 
address: I 


Interest Options: Please pay:— 

[71 into my/our High. Interest Cheque Account 


| — | into my/ our Midland Current Account | \ | j | m j| j 

1 — 1 hrid at your branch* Account Number { .. 

*If you wish to open a Current Account please call at your local Midland branch. I 
Both to sign in the case of joint account ] “ 

- (additional ample formalities may be required). j •? 

— 1 Signed — —Signed i * 

Date gu 14/3 j 

® Midland High Inteiest 1 1 
QiequeAccount j ; 


Account Number 


(additional ample formalities may be required). 
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Flower 
seller 
victim of 
contract 
killer 


A FLOWER seller was shot 
twice to tiie head Id a con- 
tract killing. Detective Chief 
Inspector Michael Anderson 
told a Westminster inquest 

j i-sle relay. 

The Coroner, -Dr Paul 
Knapman recorded an unlaw- 
ful killing on John Christo- 
pher Haile, aged 31. of Barons 
Court Road. Hammersmith. 
London. He was found dead 
in his lock-up garage at 
Kedfield Lane, Carls Court, 
on October 8. 

Mr Anderson told the in- 
quest: “This was professional 
work, a contract killing." 

The killer cut the garage's 
padlock with bolt cutters, 
and then lay in wait to shoot 
Mr Mailc at close range. 

Police interviewed 350 
people, and found that Mr 
3Iaile shared a Sat for three 
weeks last summer with a 
man who had Irish friends. 

Mr Anderson said that one 
of the friends had criminal 
convictions and was sus- 
pected of having links with 
political groups. 

“ We were considering that 
he may have ovcrheanl or 
'become aware of some in- 
formation which was of a 
danger to a group of people. 
Nothing has been 
corroborated." 

One possible motive had 
been eliminated, said Mr An- 
derson: “ I can say categori- 
cally that all inquiries show 
that John Malle was not a 
police informer." 

Mr Malle was a witness in 
19S0 when gangland leader 
Charlie Richardson was ar- 
rested after his prison es- 
cape. but Mr Anderson said: 
“Air Richardson is folly 
aware of how he came to be 
arrested and he knows that 
it is not attributed to John 
Maile. 

Mr Maile also knew prosti- 
tutes and drug dealers in 
Earls Court bnt he had not 
been involved in any 
dishonesty. 

Mr Anderson said "No 
doubt there are several 
people who are aware of the 
reason behind the murder, 
let alone who the perpetrator 
is. We have not given up the 
investigation." 

His wife. Airs Vera Maile. 
said (hey bad been married 
for five years. Although he 
had moved out for three 
weeks, he had been living at 
home when he died. 

Air Anderson said after 
the hearing, police had also 
investigated the possibility 
that Mr Alailc had been mis- 
taken for another man who 
was having an affair with a 
prisoner's wife. 




The panto-tragedy of the GLC rates vote 

[*HE Greater London Coun- a— — n prunings. 

it budget fiasco has exposed W m a But every 

i division on the Labour un^ budget 


THE Greater London Coun- 
cil budget fiasco has exposed 
a division on the Labour 
Lert which is likely to have 
a long-term impact on politi- 
cal alignments. 

The two main antagonists. 
Mr Ken Livingstone, GLC 
leader, and Mr John McDon- 
nell. deputy leader and- fi- 
nance chairman, ended up 
last Sunday by walking 
together through the same 
division lobby in opposition 
to the compromise budget 
proposed by a Labour 
rightwinger, and supported 
by the Tory and Alliance 
groups. 

But the acrimony remains. 
To have any hope of under- 
standing the political fail-out 
over the coming months, it 
is necessary to take account 
of the peculiar mix of poli- 
tics and budgetary arithmetic 
which got the GLC into such 
a stew. 

How is It that the GLC. 
which warned of enormous 
cuts if it had to live within 
Mr Patrick Jenkin's maxi- 
mum rate, is now planning 
to get by with a substantially 
lower rate and no cuts at 
al! ? 

How is it that the GLC 
Labour leadership, which 
predicted all the pressures of 
last weekend, could end up 
in a panto-tragedy of public 
hack-stabbing and mutual ac- 
cusations of betrayal ? 

The starting point for po- 
litical assessment of the row 
was the original “ base bud- 
get" drawn up at the start 
of the year by Mr McDonnelL 
and council officials. 

This showed that it would 
cost £852 million for the 
GLC to maintain services at 
existing levels, for the last 
year of its existence, after 
taking account of inflation 
and the full-year effects of 
earlier growth during 1984/5. 

GLC committees had asked 
for £101 million of new 
growth on top of this, al- 
though it is unlikely that 
they could have spent all the 
money — had it been 
available. 

The GLC’s financial prob- 
lem, as opposed to its politi- 
cal one about how to res- 
pond to the Government's 
rate-capping controls, was that 
its legal maximum rate of 
36.5p in the pound would 
yield an income of only £717 
million. 

There was. therefore, a 
gap of £135 million between 
what the council could raise 
in rates and what it would 
need to finance its £852 mil- 
1 lion “ base budget." 

On this basis, GLC Labour 
politicians had been claiming 
that rate-capping would 
cause huge cuts.. They did so 
to mobilise the support of 
their workers and voluntary 
groups which thought that 
their grants would be 
slashed. 

But early projections of 
council budgets are always 
more gloomy than the even- 
tual results. During January 
and February, GLC officials, 
led by the director-general, 
Mr Maurice Stonefrost, set 
about preparing a package to 
close the £135 million gap. 
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John Carvel on 
the fiasco that 
saw friends fall 
out and the 
council in a 
stew until the 
new general 
■secretary of the 
Labour Party 
saved the day 


Larry Whitiy: called 
for one more chance 

John McDonnell (the cat) 
and Ken Livingstone : 
pantomime pals 



Using all the “ creative ac- 
countancy " techniques at 
t heir d Isposal, including 
reducing balances and writ- 
ing off London Transport 
debt, they managed- to 
reduce the need for real ser- 
vice cuts to £30 million 
(about 3.5 per cent). 

Mr Livingstone was out- 
raged when the final 
Stonefrost package was deliv- 
ered to him on Friday, 
March 1. a week before bud- 
get day. 

He immediately accused 
Mr McDonnell of using his 
position as finance chairman 
to prevent information about 
the GLC’s true financial po- 
sition reaching the rest of 
the leadership apd the La- 
bour group. 

All the councils had 
agreed to hold their budget 
meetings on Thursday, March 
7. three days before the stat- 
utory legal deadline by when 
upper-tier councils, like the 
GLC. were obliged to fix 
their rate. 

The lower-tier borough and 
district councils had no such 
deadline, and it was becom- 
ing clear that the "no-rate” 
motions they were planning 
to pass did not put their 
councillors at risk. 

This . combination of cir- 
cumstances seemed to Mr 
Livingstone to put the GLC 
Labour group in an impossi- 
ble position. 

To protest at cuts of 3.5 
per cent, members were 
being asked to risk sur- 
charge and disqualification 
by going over the top into il- 
legality, when borough coun- 
cillors who were egging 
them on to do so were not 
yet taking similar risks. 

Mr Livingstone's view was 


that the majority of his 
group would not wear it. 

He therefore set about ac- 
tivating the escape route for 
wbich both he and Mr Mc- 
Donnell had been preparing 
in speeches and articles. 

While still urging borough 
councillors to join the GLC 
in all-out no-rate illegality, 
he encouraged Mr Reg Race. 
former Tribunite MP, and 
now a GLC official in 
charge of the central pro- 
gramme office, to produce a 
new legal budget which 
could be presented as a 
growth package. 

This fall-back could have 
allowed the GLC to argue, 
like Merseyside and South 
Yorkshire. that it had 
achieved the- “ bottom line ” 
of party conference policy — 
avoiding making cuts. 

Mr Livingstone's response 
outraged Mr McDonnell, who 
had been working to ensure 
that the no-rate option could 
carry in the council if it car- 
ried in the Labour group. 


Labour has a majority of 
only four on the GLC. and it 
had previously seemed tikely 
that enough Labour 
rightwingers would join with 
the Tory and Alliance par- 
ties to vote through the max- 
imum rate. 

Mr McDonnell had, how- 
ever, secured a legal opinion 
which suggested that the 
Tories could vote against the 
maximum, without risk of 
■surcharge, if they had previ- 
ously recommended a lower 
figure. The Tories had seized 
on this idea with glee. 

Mr McDonnell, therefore, 
believed that he could 
achieve an impasse in the 
council chamber where no 
party or faction had a major- 
ity for any legal rate pro- 
posal. All it needed was for 
most of the Labour group to 
abide by conference policy. 

The difference between Mr 
McDonnell and Mr living- 
stone probably boils down to 
the one basing his tactics on 
how he hooed the Labour 


group could, behave, and the 
other predicting how it 
would behave. 

On the Monday, the La- 
bour group met - to decide 
what to do. Mr Livingstone 
presented what became 
known as the “Reg Race 
budget." This was a rework- 
ing of the Stonefrost package 
to produce the appearance of 
growth. 

Mr Race made the £30 mil- 
lion Stonefrost cut "disap- 
pear" by pointing out that 
£30 million savings would in- 
evitably be achieved through 
Increased efficiency, the ef- 
fects of the government’s 
GLC abolition bill on In- 
creasing staff vacancies, and 
ministers’ decisions to block 
some spending project 

He then suggested a cou- 
ple of extra creative account- 
ing tricks to provide for £24 
million growth. 

Mr McDonnell called it a 
cuts budget which assumed 
the council’s campaign 
against abolition would fail. 




Reg Race : ■ bottom line 
frtll-back 


Maurice Stonefrost : row 
over package 


Alan Greengross: 33p 
proposal 


He alleged that some of the 
creative accounting tech- 
niques could only have been 
used with confidence if there 
had been a deal with the 
Department of the 
Environment. 

The Reg Race budget, 
which was subsequently 
repackaged again to remove 
a questionable piece of cre- 
ative accounting, nonetheless 
remained the biggest budget 
available within the maxi- 
mum legal rate. 

On Monday, March 4, Mr 
Livingstone urged the La- 
bour group to continue its no- 
rate stance, but to fall back 
on the Reg Race budget i» it 
became the only alternative 
to Tory cute. 

The group, however, voted 
24-18 to back the advice of 
Mr Mike Ward, the soft-Left 
industry committee chair- 
man, to stop fudging and go 
immediately for the Reg 
Race option. 

Meanwhile, on the Inner 
London Education Authority 
a similar argument was 
developing. The authority 
voted last Thursday, against 
the advice of its leadership, 
to set a maximum legal rate, 
having first used creative ac- 
countancy to eliminate cuts 
from the budget. 

The GLC then met for 23 . 
Hours through Friday into 
the ' early hours of Saturday 
morning, and then again for 
most of Sunday. Tory, mo- 
tions to cut £130 million 
from the base budget and 
reduce the rate precept from 
the maximum of 36.5p to 27p 
were defeated by the united 
vote of the Labour group. So 
were attempts by the Alli- 


ance to propose moro modest 
pruning*. 

But every time the Reg 
Race budget was put for- 
ward, at least eight Labour' 
jjrft members voted with toe 
Tories against It. The eight 
who consistently adopted this 
position, on the grounds that 
it betrayed the no-rate 
stance, were Mr McDonnell. 
Mr Tony Banks (Labour MP 
for Newham Northeast I, Mr 
Dave Wetzel, Lesley Ham- 
mond. Dierdre Wood, Mr Paul 
Roateng. Mr Charlie Rossi 
and Mr BrynDavles, 

By Sunday afternoon the 
position had become critical 
for the Labour administra- 
tion. Bv then Mr Livingstone 
had abandoned his no-rate 
argument, 

But the Tones had 
gradually moved from recom- 
mending a 27p rate to one of 
33p. The Labour flUght. 
shaped by Sir ’Ashley 
Bramall into a coherent bloc 
for probably the first Time 
since Mr Livingstone's defeat 
of Mr Andrew McIntosh for 
the leadership In 1981, were 
within an ace of voting for 
the 33p rate proposed by the 
Tory leader, Air Alan 
Greengross. 

It would have achieved le- 
gality for the political price 
of only £20 million off 
Labour’s spending plans. 

Onlv the intervention of 
the Labour Party general 
secretary designate, Mr 
Larry Whittv. stopped them 
from voting for Mr 
Grevngross’s final budget 
plan. If it had been passed it 
could have caused the 
collapse of the Labour ad- 
ministration. 

But when, witn the 8 pm 
legal deadline fast approach- 
ing, the Reg Race option was 
again put forward, 10 mem- 
bers of the Labour Left 
voted against They included 
the original eight, plus Air 
Raul Moore and Mr Jenny 
Fletcher. 

It was then left to a La- 
bour Rightwinger. Mr Barry 
Stead, to move the eventual 
compromise which Ton- and 
Alliance parties could sup- 
port. He proposed to cut the 
rate to 33-Sp. to provide an 
income of £55 million less 
than the maximum rate. 

But this cut only £11 mil- 
lion the Reg Race spend- 
ing budget The reason was 
that at the lower spending 
level the GLC was able to 
attract £26 million more rate 
support grant from the Gov- 
ernment and another £18 
million of creative accoun- 
tancy techniques became 
legitimate. 

It was an attractive deal, 
which both Mr Livingstone 
and Mr ATcDonnell voted 
against. Both arc now com- 
mitted to working within the 
Stead rate to avoid spending 
cuts. 

The question of who be- 
trayed whom and by how 
much should be left to the 
London Labour Party. Per- 
haps a more important ques- 
tion is why a style of politics 
has developed which seems 
to make it impossible for al- 
leged leaders to set a course 
to a reachable destination. 
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Teachers’ three-day strikes will close 434 schools 
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will face upheaval 
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By Dennis Johnson 
The Liberal party hierarchy 
belies es that Dr David Owen, 
the social democratic leader, 
nay have to tone down his 
opposition- to the joint open 
selection of Alliance candidates 
after the outcome of a selec- 
tion process in Salisbury. 

Liberals regarded the Wilt- 
shire seat as one of their most 
v.-innablc, and their candidate 
took more than 40 per cent of 
the vote at the 1983 election. 

But after agreeing on joint 
open selection, the first experi- 
ment of its kind in a "Lib- 
eral " scat in England, the 
local Alliance partners have 
chose an SDP candidate. Mr 
Party Mitchell. 

At the selection hustings, 
with three SDP and three Lib- 


eral hopefuls on the shortlist, 
about 20 members of the two 
parties voted overwhelmingly 
for Mr Mitchell, aged 41, a 
computer-company chairman. 

Over the past 20 years the 
Liberals have built up support 
in Salisbury from a near de- 
posit-losing vote at a 1965 
byelection to the point at 
which Labour has been almost 
crushed. In 1983 Labour took 
only 5.8 per cent of the vote. 

The view of Mr David 
Steel’s advisers yesterday was 
that the outcome provided Dr 
Owen with clear and irrefut- 
able evidence that joint open 
selection does not inevitably 
mean Liberal domination. 

A renewed approach for 
joint selection may now be 
made by Liberals in seats 


where the two parties are still 
quarrelling over .who should 
lead. 

Dr Owen and the SDP Coun- 
cil will be anxiously watching 
organisational developments in 
Salisbury, where the two party 
agents and their activists are 
now irrevocably committed to 
dose links. 

Mr Les Farris, Western 
Counties agent for the Liber- 
als, said that the close rela- 
tionship in Salisbury would in- 
clude adoption of the Liberal 
colour — orange r- for Alli- 
ance campaigns. This ■ could he 
seen by Dr Owen as an exam- 
ple of i dentity fudging against 
which he has repeatedly 
warned his party. 

Well over -200 seats are still 
without Alliance-candidates. 



By David Hencke, Social 
Services Correspondent 

DOZENS of chickens, cage 
birds, and rabbits living on 
the dole are to be pnt out to 
private tender to pet shops 
and farmers on the orders of 
Mr Tony Newton, the social 
security minister. 

He has decided that the 
pets, as well as people, most 
have new homes following 
his decision to close or pri- 
vatise 21 centres for the 
homeless ran by bis 
department. 

After the plight of Tina, 
the dole qnene cat from ' 
Manchester, was reported in 
the Guardian, Mr Newton 
asked his civil servants to 
compile an inventory of the 
ministry’s livestock. 

Now, in a written Com- 
mons answer to Hr Gordon- 
Brown, Labour MP for Dun- 
fermline East, the Commons 
has been given fall details of 
the pets and Mr Newton's 
plans for them. 

The civil servants found 15 
cats, two dogs, a donkey, ■ a 
goat, a guinea pig, and rab- 
bits. poultry, cage birds and 
fish too numerous to 
mention. 

Hr Newton wants staff at 
the centres to take the pets . 
home but falling that he 
says they must go to pet 
shops or farms. 

So far no bids have been 
reeeived for the pets, which 

are seen as having therapeu- 
tic value for the 2,000 home- 
less men and women who 
use tlie centres. 

But the animals could be 
reprieved if a campaign 
launched by trade onions 
and Labour MPs saves the 
centres. 

Ministers will visit them 
before final decisions are 
made, and another visitor, 
Mr Michael Meacfaer, 
Labour’s social services 
spokesman, is pondering 
whether the pli«ht of the 
pets can he cited as yet an- 
other heartless example of 
the economies of 
Thatcherism. 
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HIGH TECH -LOW GOST! 


• Custom-built accommo- 
dation in a rural setting. 

• Full grants and cheap j 

flexible loans. " 

• Three university colleges 3 
in an attractive capital city. . -3 

• Two hours from w 

Heathrow and London. g 

• Technically skilled, 2 
reliable workforce. 
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THE CAR GETS THE QUOTES, YOU GET THE CREDIT 


The Fiat Uno, 1984'sCar ofThe Year. 
Car magazine calledit "quite simply, 
the bestsmail car yet: : 

This February tiey still judge the 
Uno to be, t thee!ear;(i.a& leader" ■ 




And right now :yoiTil find its even 
easier to share in Uflo’ssuccess through 



Fiats free credit scheme. 

You can choose from 7 models in 
the Uno range, from the lively, economical 
.45 Comfort to the luxurious, high perform- 
ance Uno SX. So why not talk Fiat Uno 
with your Fiat dealer? 

But don’t leave it too long; the offer 
closes on 30th April. 




SETTING NEW STANDARDS 


TTCiy DETAILS AVAILABLE FROM AND FINANCE ARRAYED WTH FORWARD TRUST LT D. T! CALTH ORPE ROAD. EDGEASTON BIRMINGHAM 6:5 !CZ TELEPHONE BIRMINGHAM '05T 454 6Wi APPLICANTS MUST OPERATE A CURRENT BANK APPLICANT^ MU:>7 AL..J 61 O'. EH ■ r A..-.. 

REsiDENTSAND CREDIT WORTH* f^ieESC0RREE?*TWE0Fi50}NG TOPRESS BUT-EXCLUDEOEHVERXNUMBER PLATES AND ROM) TAX.THJS OFFER APPLIES TO APPLICANTS BUYING AND REGISTERING AN UNO BETWEEN r-SARCH 4 AND APR1LE j 22S5. FIAT AUTO UK LTD ISALICLIICED CREDIT BROKER. 
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A time for condolences : the US Vice-President Mr George Bush, with the new Soviet leader. Mr Mikhail Gorbachev; Mrs Thatcher greets the Russian leader at a Kremlin reception; and near Lenin’s tomb 

at the Red Square fraieral of Mr Chernenko, Mr Gorbachev ponders on what lies ahead 


£3.15 billion to be spent on agriculture over five years 


No force U S Senators 


EEC farm ministers vote in name 


for conservation grants 


From Derek Brown 
in Brussels 

European Community agri- 
culture ministers yesterday 
agreed to a £3.15 billion in- 
vestment on farm improvement 
grants. 

The agreement was made 
after many hours of detailed 
wrangling and the money will 
now be spent over the next 
five years on modernising 
farms, improving land, and en- 
couraging efficiency. 

A key part of the package 
for Britain is EEC approval 
for national grants to be paid 
to farmers to protect the 
countryside. 

The conservations grants will 
be available in areas desig- 
nated as being of special inter- 
est. amounting to no more 
than 2 per cent of land area 
in Britain. They are expected 
to make particular impression 
on areas like the Somerset 
Levels, which have been 
threatened by drainage and 
ploughing into cereal produc- 
ing* praires." 

In return for the grants. 


framers will have to promise 
to maintain existisg land 
usage, such as grazing, and not 
to increase stock numbers. 

Britain has long pressed for 
conservation grants to be in- 
cluded an the EEC package of 
structural funds. The main 
thrust of yesterday's deal, how- 
ever, to ensure continued 
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spending measures, will in- 
crease farm output rather than 
restrict it The deal is worth 
nearly £1 billion more than 
the last five year package. 

It was agreed after finance 
ministers of the Community, 
charged with imposing 
effective curbs on the overall 
cost of EEC farm policy had 
decreed an upper limit - of 
£3.15 billion. 

There followed bitter argu- 
ment among the farm minis- 
ters about the principle, of 
budgetary discipline, and sharp 
disagreement over the propor- 
tion of the new package to be 


spent on. impoverished Mediter- 
ranean regions. - 
Greece, Supported by Italy, 
maintains that the new pack 
age does not contain nearly 
enough cash for the Commu- 
nity to honour its pledge to 
increase Mediterranean aid. 

Although that issue has been 
fudged, the agreement on 
structural funds has a clear 
path for ministers to make 
more general farm budget 
reforms. It is a particular tri- 
umph for the Italian President 
of the Council of Farm Minis- 
ters. Mr Filipo Pandolfi. 

He has already notched up 
two negotiating breakthroughs 
this year, on measures to help 
drain the Community’s lake of 
surplus milk and wine. 
Throughout those debates, and 
the latest complex disagree- 
ment about funds, he has im- 

£ ressed other minis ter! -with 
is skill and determination. 

But Mr Panda Hi’s hardest 
battle is still to come. On 
March 25 he will open yet an- 
other farm council meeting, al- 
most exclusively concerned 


with fixing farm prices for 
1985-6. 

The annual price fixing pro- 
cess is always . difficult for 
ministers, caught between the 
perpetual need to economise, 
and the voracious demands of 
farmers and their political sup- 
porters. This year, the battle 
has been intensified by the 
EEC Commission's bid to 
freeze the total price packaged 
at a total of £12 bilion. 

In the European Parliament 
yesterday, the proposed freeze 
was bittexly attacked by the 
author of a report on farm 
prices, a French Communist 
MEP, Mr Pierr e-Benjamin 

Pranchere. He said that if the 
plan were approved, farmers 
would be driven to the dole 
queue. 

At the same time, he 
remarked the EEC still made 
“wretched payouts” to the 
luted Kingdom 

The Commission proposals, 
which will be voted on tonight, 
were defected by British Con- 
servatives, while Labour MEPs 
said that they did not go far 
enough to protect consumers. 


Environmentalists greet 
budget plan with delight 


By Rosemary Collins. ' “ ' 
Agriculture Correspondent 

Conservation bodies yester- 
day greeted with delight the 
EEC decision to permit agri- 
cultural spending to include 
the protection of environmen- 
tally sensitive land, although 
no central funding will be 
forthcoming and no criteria 
have yet been agreed. 

“ The principle has been 
won,” said Mr Ian Prestt of 
the Royal Society for the 
Potection of Birds. “The Min- 
ister can argue next year in 
Brussels for CAP funding to 
underpin the new agreement” 

Mr Robin Grove-White of 
the Council for the Protection 
oF Rural England, said: “This 
is a significant step forward. 

“Its success will hinge on 


reform at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. which will need a new 
deputy under the Wildlife and 
Ciuntryside Act to further 
conservation." 

If Britain uses the freedom 
won yesterday in Brussels to 
spend some of its farm budget 
on conservation, the money 
wiH have to come this year 
from national resources alone. 

At last month's meeting of 
farm ministers, when a draft 
of the same plan was dis- 
cussed, it was envisaged that 
not more than 2 per cent of 
the countryside, apart from ex- 
isting national parks, would be 
set aside as eligible for conser- 
vation grants. This figure was 
dropped from the agreement 
in principle reached this week 
by ministers, .but budgetary 
constraints are expected to en- 


sure that it is not greatly 
exceeded. 

In a written Commons an- 
swer yesterday, Mr Michael 
Jopting, the Agriculture Minis- 
ter, described the agreement 
as 41 an imaginative develop- 
ment which I have urged on 
my colleagues for some time.” 

A ministry spokesman said, 
however, that it would be 
“pure speculation” to assume 
that poorly drained land, 
rough grazing, uplands or 
other wildlife habitats would 
be designated for future 
grants, if funding is provided 
by the Treasury. The conserva- 
tion organisations are to seek 
an early meeting with Lord 
Belst&ad, the junior agriculture 

Minister responsible for con- I 

serration, to discuss J 1 1 

designations. 



changing 


BELGRADE : Ethnic nrfes 
in Bulgaria have been chang- 
ing their Muslim names into. 
Slavonic ones “ spontaneously 
and voluntarily” in recent 
months, according to a Tnl- 
garlan Communist Party 
official. 

he Yugoslav news agency 
Tanjung said in a report 
from Sofia that Mr Dhnftar 
Stanishev. Secretary of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party 
Central Committee, made the 
remark in a speech to farm- 
ers in the Blagoevgrad 
region. His speech was pub- 
lished yesterday in a local 
newspaper. 

Sofia has categorically de- 
nied Western and Turkish 
press reports of a campaign 
to force ethnic urks to 
adopt Slavonic names and of 
casualties among those who 
resisted the change. 

Mr Stanishev was quoted 
as rejecting accusations that 
Sofia had taken measures to 
make ethnic Turks change 
their names and he ruled 
out any emigration of ethnic 
Turks to Turkey. 

But he said that late last 
year and early this year “a 
wide, spontaneous, and vol- 
untary process had erupted 
among Bulgarians with urk- 
isb-Muslim names to change 
them and take Bulgarian 
names.” 

- “The process took twe to 
three months, and in some 
regions and settlements only 
a few days.” Tan jug quoted 
in Hr S tanish ev as saying. 
He described name changes 
as “the return of our broth- 
ers and sisters to the joint 
Bulgarian family.” 

Turkey has accused Bul- 
garia of persecuting the eth- 
nic Turkish minority which 
it says numbers one million, 
and has demanded talks on 
the issue. Ankara said It was 
ready to accept any ethnic 
Turks who wanted to emi- 
grate from Bulgaria. 

“There is not and there 
will be no emigration of Bul- 
garian citizens to Turkey. 
There will be no Bulgarian- 
Xurklsh talks on that ques- 
tion,” Tanjug quoted Mr 
Stanishev as saying. 


back Reagan 
on arms talks 


For our o m 
in Geneva 


Correspondent 


US and Soviet arms negotia- 
tors prepared for their first 
full session of talks today, but 
appear not to have settled de- 
tails of the format of future 
meetings. 

Mr Joseph Lehman, spokes- 
man for the US delegation, 
said the second meeting would 
involve the full delegations of 
two countries, a total of 20 
people. 

Mr Max Kampeknan, the 
head of the US delegation, and 
the other US arms control ne- 
gotiators were, still luxuriating 
yesterday in the warm after- 
glow of the expressions of con- 
fidence heaped on them by the 
Senators and Congressmen who 
arrived in Geneva for Tues- 
day’s opening of fhe new' tJS- 
Soviet talks. 

The congressional leaders 
left yesterday, but they gave 
the kind of bipartisan backing 
to these negotations which 
President Reagan had hoped 
for when he encouraged them 
to come as. observers. 

The Congressional visitors 
concluded that the Administra- 
tion intends “to negotiate in 
good faith * While the Presi- 
dent’s Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive remains controversial, the 
Congressmen thought, that he 
would get at least a? substantial 
part of fhe funds the 
A rim im itation is peeking for 
the initial research stage of 
the Star Wars progr a m m e. 

The Senators also said that 
“there is now a broad consen- 
sus for going ahead with the 
research” into the feasibility 
of defensive space weapons. 

They backed President 
Reagan's view that the Soviet 
Union must be held to account 
for alleged violations of exist- 
ing arms control treaties before 
any serious attempts can be 
made here to negotiate new 
treaties, or to discuss the re- 
affirmation of the 1972 anti- 
balhstfc missile treaty. 

“ The Soviet Union mud; 
understand,” the Senators in- 
sisted, “that if it genuinely 
wants these talks to produce 
an agreement that can be rati- 
fied, it must be more forth- 
coming in responding to US 


demarches on the violations 
issue, In halting prohibi- 
tive strategic activities.” 

~The Senate must ultimately 
ratify any agreement reached 
in Geneva. The Administration 
does not want a repetition of 
the situation over the 1979 
SALT XL Treaty, or the 1974 
Threshhold Test Ban Treaty, 
which were never submitted 
for ' ratification beausc of the 
certainty that they could not 
win. the required two-thirds 
Senate majority. 

This time, the Administra- 
tion wants to draw congress- 
men into the negotiating pro- 
cess with the aim of ensuring 


THE Sdviet Union has dep- 
loyed- another 18 SS-20 mis- 
siles m Eastern Europe, 
raising fhe total to 414, Pen- 
tagon officials said yesterday. 
— Reuter 


broad Gongressiona) support 
for appropriating funds for the 
Star WjpT programme. 

The Jfcnate has set up an 
asms eEptrol observer group 
with five members each from 
the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties. The co-chairmen 
are republican Senator Ted 
Stevens, and Democratic Sena- 
tor Sam Nunn. They will have 
a permanent staff in Geneva 
anefcthe ^senators themselves in- 
j&h&tblgcome from ffr&fc to 
ttme^jTgfo • monitor . the 

For opening of the talks 
this week almost the whole 
group of senators was here, 
and to add more weight, they 
also included the Senate ma- 
jority land minority leaders. 
The groups from the House of 
Representatives numbered only 
seven members, but was led by 
the Horise majority leader, Mr 
Jim Wright. 

• None 7 of the congressmen 
could be' drawn on his reaction 
to President Reagan’s insis- 
tence that the Star Wars 
research programme is not ne- 
gotiable, and not available to 
be traded off against possible 
Soviet -offers for radical reduc- 
tions; of- offensive nuclear 
weapons. 


Front HeUa Pick I 

hot Geneva e 

Britain's latest effort to in- 
ject momentum into . negotia- 
tions on a chemical weapons 
ban treaty has won wide 
approval at the UN Disarma- 
ment Committee which groups 
40 countries. 

“It is a very useful contri- 
bution in the. right direction. 11 
said one senior diplomat who 
normally finds himself criticis- 
ing Britain and its Allies. 

There is no hint yet that the 
Soviet Union is - prepared to 
accept the essence of the Brit- 
ish proposal— to set up “a pei* 
aument system of 
Inspections of chemical :pwts, ^ 
making substances jhrt jflagbt T 
be diverted from mdifitfriaripb 
to the illicit . manufacture of. 
chemical weapons.” w ? 

Mr Richard Luce, - 

ter of State at thr /ForetynT 
Office, outlined the British 
proposal during the -UN com- 
mittee's session on Tuesdav 
and held several private meet- 
ings with other ; representa- 
tives. 

The idea is to pattern in- 
spection of chemical plants on 
tne experience of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency ; 

■ ■ i ; . * ; 
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in Vienna, which routinely in- ^ 
spects nuclear power reactors 
to ensure that no nuclear fuel 
is diverted to the manufacture * 
of nuclear bombs. * 

Last month, the Soviet r 
Union, for the first time,, 
signed an agreement with tile 
IAEA to permit inspection of 
at least four nuclear reactors 
in the Soviet Union. Britain 
hopes that this decision might 
set a precedent for allowing 
on-site inspection of Soviet 
chemical production units by 
international observers.. 

Mr Luce emphasised that , - 
routine inspection capable of J 
generating confidence would - 
reduce the need for * chat il 
lenge" inspections which the 
Soviet Union has resisted. • 

A US draft treaty for a 
chemical weapons ban, tabled 
last year, proposes challenge 
inspection of government- 
owned plant at only 24 hours' ^ 
notice. The Americans contend 
that such an arrangement is *•'»■ 
vital instrument of verification. * 

But there is coRsenyofn a » 
the UN disarmament CwwMt-- 1 
tec that the American proposal,;' 
is unrealistic because the Com- 
munist bloc countries would,*; 
never accept it Britain, like J . 
the other N&to Allies, has nofr;i 
been willing to criticise the 
US draft in public. 

The new British proposal is 
seen as an indirect comment 
and appears as a clear attempt ^ 
to get away from the need for W 
challenging suspicious events. ^ 
But making inspection a credi- ' 
ble routine, the Soviet Union i 
might be less tempted to argue *■ 
that the West is simply trying ' 
to engage in industrial or mili- 


tary espionage. 

Hie British proposal is none- 
theless only a small filament 
in a long negotiation for a 
chemical weapons ban, with 
still no end on sight. 


Basque call Terror two Right wingers oppose holocaust Bill 

for peace gg£ life Tension builds up over denials that Nazi skilled 6 million Jews 


Vitoria : For the first time 
since Basque militants began 
their bloody separatist cam- 
paign, Basque authorities have 
called on inhabitants of the 
troubled region to join the 
fight against violence that has 
killed 500 since 198. 

he autonomous regional 
government, created under the 
statute of Guernica in 1979, 
veterday issued a proposal that 
includes the settingup a com- 
mission to study the origin of 
the violence and a publicity 
campaign to educate the 2.7 
million inhabitants of the 
northern Basque region on its 
detrimental effects. 

The proposal comes a week 
alter the military wing of the 
Basque separatist organisation 
ETA killed the head of the 
region’s independent police 
force with a car bomb in Vito- 
ria. he capital of the Basque 
region. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Carlos 
Diaz Arkoixa was the fourth 
victim of Basque violence this 
year. Last year, violence 
claimed the lives of 45 police 
and military officers as well as 
ETA militants. 

The proposal was prepared 
by the Government of Mr Jose 
Antonio Ardanza. the head of 
the 75-seat regional parliament. 

The parliament is controlled 
by the 32 deputies of the cen- 
tury-old Basque Nationalist 
Party, a combination of politi- 
cal conservatism and staunch 
regionalism. 

Since the Basque area recov- 
ered its historic regional rights 
six years ago, the party has 
generally placed the responsi- 
bility on the Mantin central 
government for dealing wit the 
problem of ETA violence. 

But Mr Ardanza. who 
recently replaced controversial 
Mr Carlos Gar&tkoftxfa in a 
fierce intra-party shuffle, made 
it dear in yesterdays docu- 
ment that “the fight against 
violence is the responsibility of 
everyone in Euskadi (the 
Basque name for the region).” 

Spain's ruling socialist party 
ha refused to negotiate with 
ETA until, tlic separatists 
renounce viol&icc and lay 
down their arms. — AP 


From our Correspondent 
TWO leading members of 
the terrorist Bed Army Fac- 
tion were sentenced to life 
Imprisonment at Dusseldorf 
yesterday for their part In 
the 1977 murder of a leading 
industrialist. 

The court sentenced 
Adleheld Schultz, aged 29, a 
nurse, who was also con- 
victed of the murder of a 
banker, Jfirgen Panto, to 
three consecutive life terms. 
Rolf Clemens Wagner, aged 
41. was given a doable life 
terms. Wagner is already 
serving a 15-year sentence 
passed in Switzerland for the 
murder of a passer-by during 
a Zurich bank raid. 

Altogether, four Red Army 
Faction members have now 
been sentenced for the ab- 
duction and billing In 1977 
of Hanns-Martin Schleyer, 
the president of the employ- 
ers* federation. 


From Anna Tomforde 
in Bonn 

The conservative parties in 
the centre-right coalition 'mil 
oppose legislation making it an 
offence to refute or belittle 
the murder of six million Jews 
by the Nazis. 

Their opposition to the Bill 
has caused tension with the 
Liberals in the government al- 
liance and is certain to embar- 
rass Chancellor Helmut Khol 
ahead of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the defeat of Nazi Gtr- 
many in May. 

Dr Kohl’s CDU, and its 
right-wing Bavarian sister 
party, the CSU, derided late 
on Tuessday that a new law, 
proposed by the opposition 
Social Democrats, would give 
neo-Nazis “ample opportunity 
to publicise their absurd views 
in the courtrooms;” it would 
also not do justice to the mem- 
ory of the victims of Nazi tyr- 
anny. Despite their decision. 


the draft law will be discussed 
in the Bundestag today. 

The Social Democrats, who 
initiated the law. under the 
previous chancellor, Mr 
Helmut Schmidt, spoke of a 
“scandal” and a “bad signal 
ahead of May . 8 ” if the West 
German Government was seen 
to shelve the plan after, an 
extended and embarrassing 
debate. 

Jewish . leaders have spoken 
of Bonn’s ,s political and moral 
duty” to suppress and punish 
those who repeat what had be- 
come known as the “Ausch- 
witz lie,” particularly in view 
of rising neo-Nazi propaganda 
in connection with the anniver- 
sary. 

Hut Mr Alfred Dregge, the 
CDU/CSU*s floor leader, who 
is to the right of the CDU. 
said yesterday: “We are not 
prepared to be put under do- 
mestic or foreign pressure on 
this issue. In the past 40 years 
we have, set up the world’s 


most stable democracy, and we 
know, better than anyone, how 
to protect it” 

Oppositon to the law origi- 
nated in the Bavarian CSU, 
which said that the legislation 
would make “beer-table talk a 
crime.” The CDU subsequently 
took up the same arguments. 
It demanded that “crimes 
committed against Germans 
driven from former German 
territories ” as a result of 
thewar should be incorporated 
in the legislation, a proposal 
strongly rejected by Jewish 
leaders and the Judge’s Associ- 
ation. 

The decision of the CDN/ 
CSU is a severe rebuff for the 
Liberals in the coalition, 
whose Justice Minister, Mr 
Hans EngeBiard, has defended 
the project in view of interna- 
tional pressure, especially from 
Israel. 

His Social Democratic prede- 
cessor, Mr JQrgen Schmude, 
said yesterday : “ Ahead of 


May 8, and a$ a- result of stub- 
bornness and indifference. 
West Germany will suffer ah 
embarrassment of international 
dimensions.'*. 

The Nazi banter, Ur Siman- 
Wiesenthal, said that Germany 
could have set an example for 
other European states and the 
US, in passing the legislation : 
now, neo-Nazi agitation would 
be encouraged. ; • • 

Reuter adds : Bundestag’s 

military ombudsman yesterday 
criticised armed forces and in- 
telligence chiefs ' for treating 

homosexuals as security risks. 

. Mr Wilhelm Berichah said he 
considered unjustified the mili- 
tary’s standard assumption that 
homosexuals • . risked . • being 
blackmailed into spying. 

“ Why should homosexuals 
be more liable to become spies i 
than people who, for example, 
lead a- depraved life in gam- 
bling casions or suchlike ? ” . 
Mr Berkbam asked. J 


New action Minister is 
for Goetz reinstated 


Papandreou faces crisis as Theodorakis leaves 


From George Coats 
in Athens 

THE ODDS yesterday length- 
ened against the political and 
constitutional gamble of 
Prime Minister Mr Andreas 
Papandreou, when it was 
learned that the composer, 
Mikis Theodorakis, had left 
the country. 

That the travel plans of 

Mr Theodorakis, the com- 
poser of musie for the films 
Z and Zorha the Greek and a 
Communist MP, could have a 
bearing on Mr Papandreou’s 
attempt to recast the balance 
of Greek politics and rewrite 
key elements of the Constitu- 
tion underlines just how 
risky a venture has been his 
weekend unleashing of 
Greece's biggest political 
crisissince 1974. 

A week ago it was taken 
for granted that on March 15 
the Parliament, meeting in 
special session, would crown 


Mr Constantine Kara mantis's 
half-century long career in 
politics with a first-round 
ballot assuring him of a 
second five-year presidential 
term. 

But last Saturday Mr. 
Papandreou led his ruling 
Pasok party’s central commit- 
tee in an endorsement of the 
supreme court judge, Mr 

Christos Sartzetakis, as the 
party's candidate for presi- 
dent. The party also called 
for the Constitution to be 
amended to reduce the pow- 
ers of the presidency. 

For Hr Kanunanlis, known 
not so affectionately across 
the political spectrum as 
“the Fox” the insult wa & 
multiple. Apart from his sur- 
prise— he leant of the Pasok 
decision from, a journalist — 
he ranks the drafting of the 
1975. Constitution as among 
his main political achieve- 
ments. 

Id addition, Mr Sartzetakis’s 
proposal detracted from what 
-Mr KaranranHs sees as his 


other contributioD to Greek 
history since be returned to 
Athens in the role of 
“father of the nation” in 
1974 by recalling a darker 
period of his career. 

In 1963, with political ten- 
sions running high, Mr 
K a nunanli s was a rightwing 
prime minister when a left- 
wing deputy was murdered. 
Mr Sartzetakis, then a young 
investigative magistrate, 
resisted high-level pressure 
• for a cover-up to reveal close 
links between the murder 
hnd senior members of the 
state machinery. 

The affair, immortalised in 
Z, contributed to ’ the cloud 
under which Mr Karamanlis 
subsequently left Greece for 
self-imposed exile, although 
there has never been any 
suggestion that he was per- 
sonally involved. 

. . Bat, in oat-foxing the Fox. 
Mr Papandreou has deepened 
an already deep political gulf 
between right and Left which 
has been aggravated by . the. 


necessity of holding general 
elections this year and the 
personal antipathy that exists 
between him and the opposi- 
tion leader, Mr Constantine 
Hltsotakis. This bad feelttg 
is also based on events 20 
years ago. Hr Theodorakis’s 
departure - has raised doubts 
as to whether. having 
recreated the political atmo- 
sphere of the tarbnlait 
1960s, Mr Papandreou can 
pull his gamble off. 

Although the denial of 
Pasok parliamentary support 
effectively cost Mr 
Karamanlfa the presidency, 
Pasok cannot field enough 
votes to pot in Mr 
Sartzetakis, - even on the- 
third ballot on March 29. 
The backing of- the Commu- 
nist Party's 13 deputies, 
Pasok’s 165 and two indepen- 
dents would be adequate, 
and looked an achievable tar- 
get earlier - this week, espe- 
cially after an announcement 
by the Communists on Tues- 
day that they would back Mr 


Sartzetakis. 

But in an unprecedented 
announcement endorsing the 
decision, Mr Theodorakis, re- 
affirmed his reservations 

about Mr Papandreeu's style 
of -government. Last night 
neither family - nor party col- 
leagues could ' confirm 
whether Mr Theodorakis 

would be back for the vital 
third ballot 

Constitutional experts have 
been called in ' to deride 
whether Mr Yiannis Alevras, 
a Pasok MP who as presi- 
dent of parliament assumed 
the duties of acting head . of 
state on Mr Karamanlis’s pre- 
mature resignation, wCB be 
able to vote in the president 
tial ballots. If not, • Mr 
Papandreou must rally more 
independents to support Mr 
Sartzetakfc 

There te also the more 
fundamental questio-n of 
whether, with only 299, not 
300 effective members, this 
Parliament can constitution- 
ally elect a' president. 


From lane Rosen 
in NewYork 

. New Ybrk law enforcement 
officials WiH resubmit the case 
of ‘ Bernhard Goetz, the “ sub- 
way vigilante ” to a Grand 
Jury •‘week on the basis of 
“ significant new evidence ” in- 
volving his shooting of four 
blade teenagers last December. . 

Goetz tyas cleared of charges 
of attombted murder in Janu- 
ary because the first Grand, 
Jury belmved he had acted in 
seH-defeifce. Since then there 
.have been charges, especially 
by. black^groups, that Manhat- 
tan’s District Attorney, Mr 
Robert Jfforgenthau. failed to 
press * hard enough for an 
indictment 

Under New York state law a 
district . attorney may 
resubmnit a case provided he 
finds evidence that was not; 
available during the first in- i 
vestigation. Mr Morgenthau has 
declined to make his new evi- 
dence public but according to 
reports a “mystery witness” 
has come forward with an ac- 
count of the shooting which 
differs from Goetz's account . 

The second investigation will 
begin next week. If the Grand 
Jury' finds the new evidence 
convincing, Goetz could be in- 
dicted for attempted murder 
and his. case would then go to 
a regular jury trial. 


Clean-up 
for Bikini 


Washington: — The govern- 
ment has agreed to pay for 
another . cleanup of radio- 
activity at Bikini Atoll in the 
Pacific, the site of US ndear 
wemwns teste, so that the is- 
lands* one-time inhabitants can 
go home again. 

The .settlement, which was to 
become formal with a signino 
ceremony yesterday, does not 
affert the Bikini islander? 
pending suit for $450 million 
m damages before the court of 
claims an Washington. — AP. j 


From Jeremy Morgan 
in Buenos Aires 

President Raul Alfonsin yes- 
terday appointed the controver- 
sial former economy minister 
as planning secretary in a 
move which provoked conster- 
nation and puzzlement among 
local creditors. 

Bankers were alarmed at the 
prospect' of . the irascible Mr 
Edfardo Grinspun's return to 
the political sphere less than a 
month after he had been 
replaced as economy minister, 
by the. then planning secretary, 
Mr Juan Sourrouille. 

. Whether Mr Grins pun, 
whose confrontations with 
creditors were countless during 
the 24-month term, is back to 
haunt the bankers is not clear, 
but they have condemned the 
appointment 

“ Ridiculous,” one banker . 
Mid on hearing of Mr 
Grinspun’s intended resurrec- 
tion a few days ago. “This is 
not serious. I don't understand 
what it is they want unless it 
is to undermine Sourrouille.” 
President Alfonsin has prom- 
ised that . Mr Grinspun will 
restrict himself to long-term 
an d not interfere 
with tne new economy minis- 
i e !i 0l l? of Mr Sourrouiile's 
lpt actions was to unveil a . 
J v ^year economic plan (1985 

Cancer hope 
for women 

Women do not 
. t0 undergo disfiguring 
mnoval to ’ survive 
oreast cancer provided the <tfs- 
ease is treated in its early 
sages, according to a study 
released yesterday. 

leased at a 
conference at the US 
Institutes of Health, 
if the malignant 

ctS&SLF* ”° more than four * 

I s effective as 
Reuter* * the who 0 breast -~~ 
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ThegMmffiepidureisTanSweeT^ 

She^ not a modd. She’s a real 
live Singapore Giii As a matter of polig? 
Singapore Airlines' use only authentic 
. ^employees in their advertising. 

We say this at the start. Because it 
reveals a business approach, an integrity 
which is the. cornerstone of Singapore 1 
Aiiiine’s case for Manchester services. ' 

The storv so far. 

TheexistingAirServices Agreqrient 
between the United Kingdom and Singa- 
'j>ore does not lay down the number of 
services to be operated - - 

It leaves the airlines themsdveS to 
dedde how marry services to provide, in 
the light of their own commercial 
judgement; Bpt the, British, Gqvennnent^. 
has imposed restrictions on us.We are 
only allowed to operaleone service a daw 
into Heathrow. . : f r 4 



start a new route to ManchestetThfe" 
Department of Transport agreed to tidsi^ 
but only on condition that SIAk services > 
to Heathrow were reduced 


•--.H 


The British Government knowsjust 
as other ahKneslmow,^tanythingless 
than .a daily service on this increasingly ; 
popular route will not make comraerrial 
sense. So the Governments response is ^ 
tantamount to a ‘No’ to Manchester; • ' 

Why has the Government saidNo*? 

lDoes it think there is insufficient : 
traffic to justify extra services? 

Since 1976, when daily fi^encies . 
with B747S began, passenger traffic has 
grown from 173,000 to over 300,000 -up i 
73%. In the same period cargo has grown 
145%. Yet, there has been no increase. ; 
in either BAs or SIA’s services (bring : 
this period " . 

. 2. Could it be that it doubts our ; 

commercial judgement? Is it woniedthat 

we will lose money? 

Our track record speaks for itself 
Furthermore, Mr Spicer, the Aviation 
Minister, has said recently that airlines 
.should be encouraged to back their own J 
commercial judgementThis is precisely.. 
what we want to do. 

3. Does the. Government think SIA. 

has an unfair advantage? • 


dollar in subsidy-This has beed acknoj: M 

JedgedinFaiiiamentlyMrSpcylMms^,^^^ 

4. Does the Government wantto praft 

tect British Airways? 
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Lord King himself has always said 1 1 
that BA welcomes competition. We 
ourselves would be happy for a British ‘ ' 
airline to compete with us on the route. - 

Is it commercially viable to 
serve Manchester? 

1 Manchester is an International 
Gateway Airport. It serves 20 million . r 
people in an area that supports 60% of 
the UK’s manufacturing industry. 

2. Manchester Airport Authority • 
estimates that in the first year there 
would be 19,000 outbound passengers • 
to Singapore, and a further 19,000 going 
beyondThere would be considerable 
inbound traffic as well \ 

t 3. SIA does not start new services • 
unless it is totally satisfied that they are 
commercially viable. 

4. That is why the company has y 
made a profit in every single year since it ■ 
started in 1972.lt is now one of the world’s ’ ■ 
largest international airlines, although it • 
comes from a country the size of the Isle .. . 
of Wight . i 

How does this fit in with the 
Governments position? 

The recent white paper on Airline • 
Competition Policy declared the barriers 
to new services and airlines who can 
provide a safe and reliable service should S 
be low...Only competition will ensure the 
flow of innovative ideas, and new 
management and marketing methods! 

Surely, what we are doing is exactly • 
what Mrs Thatcher would applaud 

Manchester is keen to welcome us. 

Britain is Singapore’s largest trading : ; 
partner in Europe. For all the benefits 
of international trade, increased employ- 
ment and tourism, the Manchester 
Airport Authority is keen to welcome us . : - 
And certainly it would ease congestion at •' „ 
Heathrow. : 

People in the North will also 
appreciate the gentle grace and style of 
the Singapore Girls who have given us • *5 
the kind of inflict service that even other .• 
airlines talk about 

For all of these reasons. Tan Swee ■ : 
Ten politely and respectfully asks 
Mr Nicholas Ridley to change his mind, ■ 
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A great way to fly 








s OVERSEAS NEWS 

Tehran charges Baghdad with 
using chemical weapons again 

Gulf fighting 
rages as 
Iranians aim 
for Tigris 




From David Hirst Iraqi port of Basra and threat- 

in Kuwait ened to launch missile attacks 

on Baghdad and other Iraqi 
, , Hcav> fighting raged unless Iraq stopped at- 

throughout yesterday m the Iranian civilian 


iHivugiiguk .raienwjr m u ic Iranian civ ilian 

marshes of southern Iraq, ^ntrps. 
where the Iranian army and “ . .. , _ ... 

Revolutionary Guards have Earlier in the day, Iraqi jets 
launched their boldest offen- attacked Isfahan, a former 
she in the Gulf war for a ^ 

year from the Iran-Iraq border, and 

‘ The outcome of the offen- the western city of Bakhtaran, 

sive, apparently aimed at seiz- ***** ,« » ld W 

ins the main Basra -Ba gh da d killed 110 people and wounded 
highway, remains unclear, with over the national news 

the Iraqis claiming that they a se ncy sa "*- 
havc pushed the attackers The Iranian offensive began 
back, and the Iranians main- on Monday night The 
taining that with all Iraqi attackers advanced across the 
counter-offensives having Hawizah marshes that separate 
failed, they are consolidating the river Tigris and the main 
their new front lines. highway from the international 

As in the February 1984 of- ^ rontier - 
fensive in the same area, the Last year the Iranians actu- 
Iranians have accused the ally reached the highway but bnl ite women 
Iraqis of using chemical were driven off — apparently 
weapons. There was no iixune- with the help of gas. Reports f 
diate comment from Baghdad from Baghdad suggest that like 
on these charges. last time the Iranian target is T 

The Iranian deputy foreign ^ 1 e rt stra ^ c ^ d ml Gl*Uf 

minister, Mr Hossein Ardebili. Jff ° ^ 

said that Iran had asked the the confluence of the Tigris and 
UN Secretary-General, Mr “ e Euphrates. T’lTTVl TIP" x 

Javier Perea de Cuellar, yester- In early communiques, Iraq - 1 - A,,ltIl o y 

day to stop Iraq using such claimed to have repulsed the 
weapons. He made clear Iran offensive, but late on Tuesday, From Ian Black 

would feel free to use chemi- Baghdad conceded that the Ira- in Jerusalem 

cal weapons if there were no nians had indeed advanced Tcra«»ii a 

response. some 10 miles to the western * 




THE Zimbabwe Government 
plans to deport two .South 
'African mates .with British 
passports to Britain today, ■ 
according to diplomat to 
Harare, : Andrew Melon cm 
writes. Dave Hemsou an “ 
Barer iDutoit were arrested 
last week -with- five Wade 

Zimbabweans for what the 
government suspected was 
subversive activity with the 
trade union movement. 

Rock deal 

ABORIGINES will regain 
ownership - of Ayers Rock, 
one <tf their most sacred 
sites and Australia’s greatest 
tourist '' at tracti ons, in .an 

mtotoe Aboriginal Affairs 
Minister: Mr Clyde Holding. 
Underlie deal, the govern- 
ment w9l have a 99 year 
lease on' the rock and pay 
the Aboriginal owners 
$75,000 plus a fifth of the 
income from visitor’s fees. — 
Reuter. 

Prisoners shot 

GUARDS - shot and killed 11 

-w- w w a *■ • i . . 1 inmates yesterday who. tried 

Jerusalem plans to speed up withdrawal 

- of Sorocaba. “The guards 

Timing will not be influenced by Shi’ite resistance, Knesset told . 8K«.“* 

said. He said the prisoners 

from Ian Black 637 the number of deaths return to the international bor- enemy. Professor Yuval had cfaWTCd through * ? u ^‘ 

since the war started In June, der could be completed earlier Ne’eman, of the rightwing nel only to tod themselves 
1982. th a n p lann ed once the political Tehiya party, called for even lacing four p^son guards^- 

Tcrmli QOivmlenOB WAef Av«(o«r k. J U.a. k aa ftlvOC 4w A CO I H * A P . .4. . > * 


i weapon* u mere were no man* muccu du^icu r. nA i; flrmv —in xvca- man piaxmeo once me political reiuya party, caueu m 

sponse. some 10 miles to the western M , fp th p Zmi rfwp of ik Israeli aeroplanes yesterday decision to do so had been harsher measures, and said AP. 

Iran also announced plans to edges of the marshes near the "ti „ attacked a base belonging to taken. • that the army should stop its 

resume shelling the southern highway. wS™ rlil « in t “ Syrian-supported al-Saiqa - Should terrorism continue:” withdrawal entirely at the * C 

T Srt5t »o3S> SS *•»& Mr Babin .said, “ we shall have Litoni river. HA 


a l ure army auuiuu aiw «ia « 

thdrawal entirely at the Forest damage 
tani river. HAlJ of 'Whit Germany's 

Mrs Shulamit Alonf of the 17.3 million acres of forest is 
tizens* Rights movement, now damaged by pollution, a 
id: “The army is not giving government report . said yes- 
?. It is returning to what it terday. The mrfn part of the 
oold be : the Israeli Defence blame lay with air pollutants 
jrces, which should operate and their byproducts. Dam- 
re the army of a democratic age" to the forests, which 
aurtry.” cover a quarter of West Ger- 

A religious party MP, who man territory, continued to 


■m *- w -a . w War neither be dictated to by tionnear gi«»’ W ““P 1 to react with great force, using Mrs Shulamit Alonf of the 

JVIll h K POnnPTnnS Shttte resistance, nor end the £ 811 the me8ns * our digmsaL Citizen* Rights . movmmit, 

ITJ.U.UCX1I Cl- XV V^WAlvlV lAIA lP controversial “iron fist” policy DfSMSbm. Mllitory sources xhe . Israeli Defence Forces said: “The army is not giving 
h. ' 'the Defence Miniser.^Mr sajd $* t , the r ?f dwa5 P* 11 wfll defend its troops until the up. It is returning to whatit 

^ T-TC5 Yitzhak Rabin, said yesterday- a coj^mdng p<W.. . last soldier leaves Lebanese should be : the Israeli Defence 

defeatism mUS ** a . ^ s 


■ ■ -the Defence Miniser. Mr s ““ pan. m *£u defend its troops until the up. it is returning to wnar it cerday. The mrfm part of t 

^ J _ 9 TTC1 Yitzhak Rabin, said yesteiday. a continuing policy. . last soldier leaves Lebanese should be: the Israeli Defence blame lay with air pollutai 

nPlPfl tlSITI 7 IT! I J N ... Mr Rabin said toe time soll> Ve do this in any Forces, which should operate and their byproducts. Da 

UC/X V/Ci XXX VJ k_y Mr Rabin told the Kne^et required to execute the second we ^ee fit We will main- like the army of a democratic age" to the forests, whi 

....... - . that Israel had no choice but stage of the troop withdrawal t a 7r, ton ms’s norms of eth ic al countr y.** covers ouarter of -West G 

WasiUngton: President commitment to a peaceful solu- to come to grips wtth “Shi’ite bad been determined by “logis- combat* even under these diffi- a religions party MP who man tttritory, continued 

Hosni Mubarak of Egypt smd tion of toeconflict that would terrorism;’ and defend its tical considerations which take gStS rSSaS^ " hM toe wS? teatiiflSt year.— Reuter. 

yesterday that those who lead to direct negotiations with troops m any way we see into account the Syrian prob- ‘ . * 

wanted the US to hold back Israel. «. until the laid soldier Sm weftce "He VaTippar- The Prime Minister. Mr We need God's mercy. c 

from Middle. East peace efforts Mr Mubarak was speaking leaves Lebanese soil.” ently referring to the listening Shimon Peres, said yesterday a Special consignment of “ 

were advocating “almost a de- on the float day of his visit to jjr Rabin's statement fol- post and early-warning station that he believed that toe army human. Ain arrived at $be Ha- NEARLY 104JJOO blacks 

featist approach.” ' Watoington, -during which hiS iwed the death of 12 Israeli on Jehel Baruq, which is in was moving as quickly as it dassah hospital in Jerusalem were- arrested in 1984 “ 

Mr Mubarak criticised the proposal for a mare active US servicemen in a suicide car- the next area due for evacua- couW “and 1 also toink we from HbDand yesterday for charges of being in wh 

view that the parties to the role .was received " coolly by bomb attack lust north of toe tion. Mr Rabin did not give a must be .careful not to create. graSttng <m to toe bodies of two arras of South Africa 1 

Arab-Israel conflict had ; sole officials. # border on Sunday, and Mon- date for the completion of the an unnecessary . -atmosphere of soldiers: badly burnt In Sun- gaHy^ the government 

responsibility for moving the But he told the National day’s Israeli raid on the Leba- three-stage process, but he has panic. days suicide-bomb, attack. Be- 

peace process forward with the Press Club that supporters of. nese village of Zrariye, in said previously that he hopes Mr Rabin's statement in par- cause of a law p 

US playing only a secondary the view that toe US should which 34 men described here it will be over by toe middle lament was followed by an years ago under 

role. wait and see how things devel- as “ terrorists ” were killed, of September. often angry debate, with one religious parties. 

He declared that Jordan and oped in the Middle East were Two more Israeli soldiers were Military sources were quoted Likud MP accusing the left of hflinan corpses 

the PLO had made a firm, advocating inaction. — Reuter. killed on Tuesday, bringing to as saying yesterday that toe being " collaborators ” with toe organs may be 
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gaUy„ the government an- 
nounced in Cape Town. The 
total, 'number of pass law 
arrests was down from about 
206.000 In 1983, when toe 
arrest figure was. toe highest 
fyr jjeyeraJ years.— AP, 


Kaunda defeated 

FOR the fl«t time to mem- 
ory. the parliament m the 
one-pafty state of zianjbtedfcf 
f hated a government bffly^; 
terday granting a 50,00wcre 
farm to two foreigners Pres- n 
ident Kenneth Kaunda ,j. 
(above) had personally en- 
doreeri the WU to «h; 
farm to a Bntom Mr A. G 
'Williams and. a Kenyan, Mr 
Francis Mbulu. The men said .> 
toey planned to Invest mil- 

dollars in the,, 

farm. u ’. 

Battle lost 
DESPITE vehement ohjec-j 
tions by some feminist' 
groups, the s XtaUsuk: -Interior |» 
Minister, Mr Oscar Luigt 
Scalfaro, has ruled that mar* N 
ried women must use tneir 
husband’s family name 
identity cards and P*ss- , ( 
ports. — AP. 

Mountain deaths 

THE Austrian Alps claimed 
265 lives in mountaineenng n. 
and skiing accidents Jwm 
year 40 more than in laoj.a- 
toe Mountain PtHice said in 1* 
Vienna yesterday. The police 
also rescued 1,507 peopj® 
from toe mountains im 
1984.— Reuter. . 

Czech arrests 

CZECHOSLOVAK police de-^# 

lained 48 people in. a raid on, 
a private home in Prague 
last Monday, and were still? 
holding 11, including two 
Charter 77 officials, emigre 
sources in Vienna said yos-J 
terday. — Renter; : 

Hunger strike * 

A BRITON, Alan Reeve, wfcov 
is serving a 15-year prison 
sentence in Holland for the * 1 
murder of a Dutch police- !u 
man, is waging a hunger 
. strike to protest against nis 
m aximum security detentions 
after an escape attempt, tho- i : 
Dutch Justice Ministry con— < 
finned yesterday.— AP. 

Bootleg deaths 

THE death toll rose to at’.* 
least 26 yesterday in art II- ' 
licit liquor tragedy in India’s ; 1 
western Gujarat, state, de-’; 
scribed as one of the worst 
iii recent times. About 67 
people were admitted to hos- 
pital in Ahmedabad, — AP 



phone system 
A good night’s sleep 


Keeping pace with phone system 
technology can be a nightmare. 

British Telecom’s Merlin phone 
systems are among the worldte most 
advancedmthisnewtechnology. 

So we can best advise you- oh the 
most appropriate systemfbr your needs. 
Both now and in the future. • 

Naturally service and maintenance 
are only a. phone call away. Rest assured. 
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is threat 
to progress 


From Patrick- Laurence 
In Johannesburg 

The Foreign Minister. Mr 
File Botha, yesterday warned 
South Africans not to under- 
estimate the implications ■ of 
the unanimous vote by the UN 
Security Council condemning 
the South African Government 
for the death of 18 people at 
the Crossroads squatter camp, 
and for the arrest on charges 
of treason of 16 senior mem- 
bers of the United Democratic 
.Trout. 

Mr Botha expressed disap- 
pointment that Britain- and the 
US- had voted for the resolu- 
tion, saying it meant that they 
were allowing themselves to.be 
pressurised in to supporting 
the “revolutionary aims’* of 
the militant majorities of the 
UN. 

He noted, however, that rep- 
resentatives of both countries 
had expressed reservations 
about the resolution and 
warned that the UN should 
not anticipate judgment in the 
impending treason trial of- the 
United Democratic Front 
leaders. 

While the UN resolution and 
the threatened disinvestment 


campaign could hit South 'Afri- 
cans of all races, hard. South 
Africa's neighbours would suf- 
fer even more severely, he 
said. . 

“The progress of the -whole 
of southern Africa is " threat- 
ened.” Mr Botha said. 

“ For all -the countries of 
southern Africa it has now be- 
come tiie highest priority to 
tackle this threat jointly. If we 
do - not. each of us will pay 
dearly.” 

Meanwhile big business yes- 
terday strongly reaffirmed its 
commitment to reform and of- 
fered to put its shoulder to 1 
the wheel to help President P. 
W. Botha to “ give visible ex- 
pression” to his. reformist 
intentions. 

Organised business made its 
belief for the need in, urgent 
reform manifest a joint state- 
ment by six major employer 
bodies and in forthright 
speeches .by. top. businessmen; 
at the annual meeting of the 
South African Foundation. 
Both developments > came in 
the wake of the UN r resolution 
and were clearly in response 
to growing world pressure for 
change In South Africa. 


US ties Pakistani 
missile supplies to 
border violations 


From Alex Brodie aid to the guerrillas would not 

in Islamabad Increase tension and pressure 

on Pakistan, Mr Armacost 
The US is to provide Paid- said : “If we were supplying 
stan with sophisticated aix-to- covert aid I would not confirm 
air missiles to combat border it If we weren't we would not 
violations by Afghanistan, a comment" 

•wnior visiting State Depart- Any increasing tension was 
incut official, said yesterday. - ’ the responsibility of the Soviet 
The Undersecretary of State Union for Invading Afghani- 
for Political Affairs, Mr stan in the first place, he said. 
Michael Armacost. said that The new .-missiles, _ if ap- 
Congress had been asked to proved by Confess and no 
approve the supply of AIM9L one here ejects any problems, 
missiles for Pakistan’s Ameri- will not please Pakistan’s other 
can-supplied F-16 fighters,' neighbour, India. 

“ We are concerned ' by the “ As we have stated in the 
number of intrusions into Pa- past the introduction . of so- 
ld stani airspace," he said. phisticated arms into' Pakistan 
SabHl has rBpe*todly-‘deniod --iaads--to— aa^arms- sace- ip. the 
responsibility for border subcontinent ? . said a' senior 
violations, Indian diplomat 

The “ all aspect” missiles,. Weapons supplied to Paid- 
used - throughout.; .the . US air sU& m. ftfc &une of emp^ating , 
force, are : a big imjardvemept . imriaA, up. 

on - the hepl-s^kiug . .?nissile$ Mffl ttHgL' he 

now fitted 14 Pakfeta4> F-l 6%:.. ' s&tjjC , : 

Pakistan end Afghknistimi ■'SfanMBmtjfc jua fet Paki- 
regulariy accuse aw£ other of staif - Mutom trofe/ wyfe* of 
violating their iitde&ned bor-- peaceful ^p<a^tionl| inj the 
ter and there has beencqnsrif gub«jotiuent 5 - J ‘ : , >v- 

erable fighting/ hr- recent MryAnjfi^st,:whe , % #^el- 
montbs. - - '• * . ling on to; todia, .saidtr^t he 

Observers* douht that Paki- was impamed. by jKkk^tan's 
stan will suddenly ■starttrying determination t»: improv«^ rela- 
to shoot IfiGs down along the tions with India Which are at a 
border^- any propaganda, jyalue low poipt since the Punjab cri- 
would be lost unless the plane sis last wear. India accused pa- 
came down inside- Pakistan:' Mstanl-M:meddling in Indian 
They feel’ that Pakistan wants iaffairs-Whicii Pakistan denied. 
the missile to deter Kabul' Washington wanted?- to im : 
from making punitive ’ raids proven relations .with Delhi, he 
deeper Inside Pakistan. Kabul said, but would never codtem- 
has regularly warned about the plate, doings sojat th^iekpense 
consequences of ..allowing the Paltiatanvr-we'na^i^reaa!- 
guerrillas free passage in and tionship now with tbei Govern- 
out of Pakistan. ■ . : . - jrieut Pakistan:' which is 

Asked whether a reported trouble free,” Mr Armacost 
heavy increase in - covert- US saw, . : 
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Ethiopia reassures aid 
donors that relief is 
reaching the war zone 


* 4 - ; ’ : 



Faee of famine : a Tigrdau refugee child waits in a camp near Kassala, Sudan 


From Iain Guest 
in Geneva 

The Ethiopian commissioner 
for Belief and Rehabilitation, 
Mr Dawit Wolde-Giorgis, as- 
sured a meeting of Ethiopia’s 
aid donors here yesterday that 
Addis Ababa is feeding famine 
victims in the northern war 
zone, even though the food sit- 
uation is “ critical” in Tigre 
and Wolio. 

Mr Da wit’s remarks were 
made in a private meethig 
with governments and private 
organisations after an emer- 
gency United Nations meeting 
on Africa which finished here 
on Tuesday night. 

According- to - participants, 
Mr Dawit said that -the Ethio- 
pian Government had estab- 
lished and adequate system of 
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in the province of Eritrea, but 
that the food situation was de- 
teriorating in Tigre and Wolio. 
A total of eight million 
Europeans still needed emer- 

f ency food aid from outside 
tie country. 

According to the latest fig- 
ures from the world food pro- 
gramme, Ethiopia still requires 
550,000 tons of food aid to the 
end of this year, even taking 
Into account pledged made at 
the UN meeting. 

Mr Da wit’s comments fol- 
lowed a sharp exchange of 
views here on Monday between 
Vice-President George Bush 
and the Ethiopian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Mr Goshu 
Wolde. 


Mr Bush said that 2.5 mil- 
lion Ethiopians in the north 
are going without relief aid. 
Mr Wolde insisted that food 
was reaching all but a “ tiny ” 
number of famine victims liv- 
ing m Inaccessible regions. He 
also described the British 
agency, War on Want, which is 
working in Tigrd, as a “ war 


ISRAEL yesterday offered to to d 
share its expertise in grow- Ai 
fng food in the desert with 
African countries suffering ^eei 
from severe drought. Mr mill 
David Kimche, director of han 
the Israeli Foreign Ministry, aver 
said yesterday in Geneva »p| 
that Israel had much expert- f n - 


Wolio, TigrG, and Eritrea from 
Addis Ababa. 

But the Bed Cross is still 
only distributing 5,000 tons of 
food a month. In addition, the 
feeding programme has been 
hampered by the Eritrean 
People's Liberation Front. 

Bed Cross officials here 
warn that' the situation in 
northern Ethiopia will deterio- 
rate, and the agency is trying 
to double the programme. 

According to Red Cross esti- 
mates, L5 millon Tigre ans are 
living in areas where there has 
been no harvest. Another 4.5 
million arc In regions where 
harvest has been a third of the 
average. 


The latest revised aid target 
for 20 African countries was 


water to nourish agricultural 
production in arid conditions, 
and was prepared to discuss 
drought problems with any 
co on try. — Re Dter. 


on Ethiopia organsation, help- 
iig bandits and terrorists ”. 

Observers here agree that it 
is almost impossible to sav 
with certainty how many Ethi- 
opians are indeed going with- 
out food. The International 
Committee of the Red Cross is 
discreetly delivering food to 
about 50,000 people in Ethio- 
pia from the Sudan. At the 
same time, the Red Cross is 
feeding 350.000 people in 


thirds would cover food. 

• Hundreds of tons of Com- 
mon Market food aid to Africa 
is being hijacked and sold off 
by Ethiopian soldiers, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

A Tory MP. hack from 10 
days living with Eritrean guer- 
rillas, said he saw sacks of 
EEC supplies intended for 
famine relief stored in mud 
huts in a border village in the 
heart of the war zone. 

Mr Paul Howell, MEP for 
Norfolk, said the supplies 
came from opportunist Suda- 
nese traders — who said they 
bought them from the soldiers. 
The food was being sold in the 
market place to anyone who 
could afford it 


ibur home 


could become 
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ti j property. The land 

entitled to be called 
.. an Energy Wise Home. 

' . What is an Energy Wise. * 

■Home? It’sawen-insiilatedhome jjjj| 
thatmahesefilcient use of \ 

nightime electricity which costs q p Bfl| 

less than half the price compared JplItJllil 
,TOth;the iK)rnial domestic rate. . rn ane^my 7Era 

TOOT IIP THE COSTS. L — 

Energy Wise Homes nse Economy 7 electricity so 




1 You thenmake the 
£ change stage by 
stage, or all at once - 
r it ? s up to you. 

The sooner it’s T~ 
done, the sooner J 
l you’ll have an 
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one, the sooner 'SSSSon^^^ 

you’ll have an of Economy 7 

" . ■ storage heaters have ” 

energy-enicient siim, good looks and 


home. 


improved conirols. 


H ls&l Finally, you get an Energy 

Wise Home certificate from 
^ our local Electricity Board. 

Get in touch with your local 
Electricity Board. Ask for an 
«“rsu h rpS andhot Energy Wise Home survey and 

it'wlll all be arranged -free of 

charge, at a time that’s convenient for you, and certainly 
■without any obligation on your part Or 
inthe coupon for full details. A 


In an Economy 7 Energy Wise Home, your heating and hot 
water costs come as a pleasant surprise. 


Efficiency Office gives mformation to help you decide. 


comfort and warmth of an Energy Wise Home? 

1 First of all you get in 
touch with your local 
Electricity Board. They’ll 
send round a heating 
advisor who will check 
out your home and then j 
make recommendations / 
on low-cost, effective / 
heating and efficient / 
home insulation. ^ 
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' Keep the heat where you want it - inside 
ywjrhome-wffii proper insulation. . 




/ Post to: Electricity Publications, 1 
/ PO Box 2, Feltham, Middx TW14 0TG.I 
/ Please send me more details j 

/ about inaMug my home Into ail i 

/ Enea^yTOse Home. J 

! * I 

Address ■ 
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The Electricity Council, England and Wales. I — 
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IN EVERY way Claudio 
Abbado confounds conven- 
tional ideas of the conductor 
* ewwiite. Even in the 

55iA r * MBr “ l ho rarel y 

raises his voice, yet his very 
teUs you of a dynamo 
hidden behind the calm 
expression. 

For years now he has di- 
vided his time between a 
haique group of the world’s 
lop music organisations — the 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(of which he has been prin- 
cipal conductor since 1979 
and latterly mu^e director), 
the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra (of vfiich he is prin- 
cipal gue* conductor). La 
Scala Mifcm and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in 
18 months he expands his 
■Viennese connection to be- 
come director of the Vienna 
Stpte Opera. 

Such a combination speaks 
or an almost unrivalled abil- 
ity fo pick and choose, yet 

abrasiveness plays little or 
no part in his success. In 
conversation he is rarely pro- 
vocative. Even in criticising 
the London musical scene he 
makes sure he is being con- 
structive: “There are so 
many concerts here," he 
says, "but with no musical 
line between them." 

That is what he intends to 
modify over the next few 
months in his latest brain- 
child. the massive series, 
Mahler, Vienna and the 20th 
Century. 

In two intensive periods 
between now and October 
this festival of 21 concerts 
will present all nine of the 
Mahler symphonies as well 
as the song-cycles. 

The difference between 
this and other Mahler cycles 
is that the programmes 
around the Mahler land- 
marks are all designed to 
show how radically he 
pointed forward, directly to 
the Second Viennese School 
of Schoenberg, Berg and 
Webern and then by another 
bridge of association to the 
modern movement of Boulez, 
Berio and Ligeti as well as 
Birtwistle and Fernvhough 
in this country. 

Most of the concerts — 
starting with tonight's pro- 
gramme at the Barbican of 
Ligeti and Berg as well as 
Mahler— will have Abbado 
and the LSO. Sir Colin Davis 
will be conducting Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony, the Sym- 
phony of a Thousand (a 


Wit's 

end 

Wogan 


Hugh' Hebert on last 
night's television 


PLYMOUTH 
John Dalton 

Allcoat/ 

Steadman. 

IN’ the last ten years or so 
Paul Allcoat has exhibited 
twice in Exeter now he has 
his first big show at the City 
Art Gallery, Plymouth. At 
first sight his abstract 
canvases seem too dark and 
forbidding — there is one be 
did after a visit to the Ber- 
lin Wall — but his main 
theme is to convey the won- 
der of space and questions 
where we, coming from the 
dark and returning to it, fit 
into the universe, feelings of 
mystery when we are con- 
fronted by unfit alleys, the 
glow in the night sky or the 
interior of Chartres 
Cathedral. 

His Jong horizontal works, 

2 ft by 14 ft often in trip- 
tych or multiple form, are 
rich and soothing variations 
in blue-black, warm brown- 
black. purple-black to which 
the eye slowly adjusts as it 
must to say, a Rothko or 
Reinhardt. Bis surfaces are 
colour-fields immaculately 
brushed, delicately stained or 
textured slightly which invite 
us to search for hints of 
where we are and what we 
are looking at in cities at 
night when our perception is 
reduced, minimal. . 

Sensibly he displays a use- 
ful set of pages from this 
notebook which bring 
together apparently disparate 
ideas to point us in the right 
direction — a line from Wal- 
ter De la Mare “ on the star- 
less verge of the dark ” ; 
Einstein on matter “there is 
no place in this new kind of 
■ physics far both the field 
'■md matter, for the field is 
The only reality r ; insights 
from Zen philosophy and 
Japanese aesthetics and an 
inscrutable passage from Not— 
I by Samual Beckett but se- 
cretly he knows a lot about 
proportion and Vermeer, that 
exquisite master of silence 
and the bare wall. 

After the stillness take a 
cool look at the Newly a Soci- I 
ety exhibition next door 
where every variety of can- j 
temporary style and tech- \ 
nique jostles for attention 
and elbows the eye a bit 
Sixty artists, sculptors and 
potters, some of national and 
even international standing, 
are on the rampage with 
fine drawings by Ken Sy- 
monds and W. Barns-Graham, 
eye-catching reliefs by Roy 
Walker, a landscape by 



Ctaudio Abbado: Unking Mahler (below) zeith the generations that followed. Picture by Allan Titmuss 

Abbado talks to Ed ward GreenBeld about the massive new concert series 
lie hopes will give a broader vision o£ the Viennese genius 

abler and a quiet maestro 





work which Abbado has yet 
to eet into his repertory) at 


bican as a postscript to the 
first part of the Festival 
Leonard Bernstein will be 
giving Mahler’s Ninth with 
the visiting Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. Pierre Boulez con- 
ducts the LSO in Das lied 
von der Erde on October 10. 

The London Sinfometta is 
taking part, too, conducted 
by Diego Masson, Simon Rat- 
tle ana Elgar Howarth, while 
recitals in the series will be 
given by Jessye Norman, 
Maurizfo Pollini and the 
piano duo of Bruno Canino 
and Antonio Baliista (lunch- 
time at the Barbican on 
March 26), who will also be 
the soloists two days later 
for Berio’s Double Concerto, 


AS a description of televi- 
sion “ live ” is always strictly 
relative, not to say doom- 
laden. I mean there's sport, 
and the Iranian Embassy 
siege, and then there's 
Wogan (BBC-1). 

u Will someone answer 
that phone" himself yelled 
to an offstage helper: “One 
of the benefits of a live 
show? Probably Bill Cotton 
wanting us off the air! " In 
that one little exchange, you 
may think, lies all the art of 
Wogan. You want oiled 
reflexes, easy sliding man- 
ner, the self-depreciation of 
the cocksure? By the bucket 
Add six guests and a studio 
audience that has clearly 


Margo Maeckelberghe. ab- 
stract watercolours by Marjo- 
rie Holland and a powerful 
acrylic collage by Roy Ray. 

The great days of Newlyn 
may be over but don’t miss 
Aireyholme Farm, Newlyn 
Fishmarket and Penzance 
.under attack from the Atlan- 
tic. More subtle forms of sav- 
age attack and fun may be 
seen at the Plymouth Arts 
Centre where Ralph 
Steadman has a retrospec- 
tive : 25 years of politico 
cartoons. A different kind of 
art — he draws blood. Cava- 
lier stuff. 

City lArt Gallery ; Paul 
Allcoat and Newlyn Society 
of Artists. Both to April 13. 
Arts Centre: Ralph 

Steadman Retrospective to 
April 6. 

MANCHESTER/ 
RADIO 3 

Gerald Larner 


Leppard/BBC 

Philharmonic 


RAYMOND Leppard concoc- 
ted a surprisingly hammy per- 
formance of Elgar’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro at the 
beginning of his concert with 
the BBC Philharmonic. The 
first statement of the Welsh 
folk tune for example, was so 
Slow that the solo viola could 
scarcely articulate it, and the 
main theme lumbered awk- 
wardly in the big c limax es. 

However, in a programme 
ending, with Waltons first 
symphony where the conduc- 
tar has to heave such great 
blocks of masonry around, 
excesses like that are compa- 
ratively unremarkable. Lep- 
pard .was particularly success- 
ful in bis structural labours 
in the last movement of the 
symphony, building up a huge 
cumulation of rhetoric and. 
in the best' show biz manner 
giving the impression that 
every weight he lifted was 
heavier than the last 

As well as weight, more- 
over, there was rhythmic ten- 
sion; which he sustained 
throughout the work, and a 
remarkable multi layered 
clarity which failed only 
where the violins were blown 
out of the texture at the most 
plethoric moment in tbe first 
movement (listeners to BBC 
Radio 3 might with any luck, 
have heard a different kind of 
balance at this point). 

Between the Elgar and the 
Walton Ida Haendet appeared 
as soloist in Britten's violin 
concerto. It was a brilliant 
performance of the particu- 
larly difficult original version 
of the score— but not, because 


Abbado's coupling for Mah- 
ler's Fifth Symphony. 

It was as conducting stu- 
dent in Vienna that Abbado 
first studied Mahler. He and- 
his friend and contemporary, 
Zubin Mehta, joined the 
choir of the Vienna 
Musikverein, so that they 
could go to rehearsals with 
such veteran conductors as 
Bruno Walter. Otto Klem- 
perer. George Szell and Josef 
Krips. 

The Viennese background 
to Mahler, Abbado feels, is 
important in both directions. 
The present festival attempts 
to link him with succeeding 
generations, but Abbado him- 
self likes to relate Mahler 
back to Schubert, both in the 
symphonies and the songs. In 
the lyricism of Schubert he 


been persuaded it is audi- 
tioning for The Price Is 
Right and you’re away, forty 
minutes of chat; three nights 
a week. 

The annoying thing about 
Wogan is not that he is pop- 
ular — though just how pop- 
ular with this amount of ex- 
posure and this, total lack of 
new ideas is not yet clear — 
but that when he first 
started his chat show on 
television a year or two 
back, he looked better than 
this. 

We can dismiss “ live " for 
the moment as simply a de- 
vice for keeping the adrena- 
lin in Wogan’s bloodstream. 
In the past two or three 


detects an inner sadness, 
such as appears again in 
Mahler and the Austrian 
world of Des Knahen 
Wunderhora. 

Vienna, as Abbado sees it, 
may be the city of the waltz, 
but behind that is sadness. 
Mahler's own neurosis is part 
of it, and one reason Mah- 
ler’s music today so appeals 
to young audiences is that it 
reflects inner problems : 
"They see some aspect of 
life and death in it,” says 
Abbado. 

The inclusion of Bernstein 
in the present series, as dif- 
ferent as could be from 
Abbado both in his flamboy- 
ance as a conductor and as a 
Mahler interpreter, reflects 
Abbado’s experience after 
winning the Mitropoulos 
prize in New York in 1963. 


shows you could count topi- 
cal references practically on 
your thumbs. One mention of 
Chernenko’s death, one of 
the football draw, any other 
takers? And on to stage cen- 
tre troops a hackneyed line 
up of authors puffing books, 
actors hyping series, the 
whole gamut of showbiz 
personalities that we were 
promised we would not get. 
There are exceptions — last 
night an astronomer — but 
not enough. 

But when he first threw 
away tbe clipboard and chose 
to live on his wits in front 
of the cameras there did 
seem just a bit of edge, a 
slight inclination to probe 
beyond the memorised ques- 


His five-month attachment to 
the New York Philharmonic 
coincided with a period when 
Bernstein was regularly con- 
ducting Mahler. The experi- 
ence served Abbado well 
when two years later he con- 
ducted his first Mahler sym- 
phony, the Resurrection Sym- 
phony, No 2 in his debut at 
the Salzburg Festival with 
the Vienna Philharmonic. 

Those associations have 
continued ever since. He has 
yet to miss a year at the 
Salzburg Festival (this sum- 
mer with the LSO instead of 
the Vienna Philharmonic) 
and his long association with 
the Vienna Philharmonic led 
to his appointment after the 
departure of Lorin Maazel 
from the Vienna State Opera 
after Lorin Haazers sudden 
departure. 


tions one to three. With 
about five minutes for each 
interview these days, ques- 
tion four is way out of 
reach. 

Brass Tacks (BBC-2) fol- 
lowed up oue of its earlier 
films about the Rhondda, 
where the miners and their 
families have been struggling 
to save the last pit in the 
valley that once had more 
than 60. Maerdy bos' figured 
in an awful lot of documen- 
tary footage before, during, 
and at the end of. the strike. 
This time they brought Doris 
Williams, stalwart of the 
Maerdy women, up to • Lon- 
don with her family to talk 
about the future of the val- 
ley with Cecil Parkinson. 
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Maurice Suroray’s The Apple Gatherers (detail) at the City Gallery, Plymouth 


of that, a mere display of 
tactical prowess without any 
understanding of the emo- 
tional issues. Here playing 
penetrated further and fur- 
ther towards the meaning of 
the piece as it went on, from 
a somewhat disorientated 
beginning to a searching and 
moving examination of the 
sadness of the finale. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
Robin Thornber 


Phoenix 


DAVID Storey's "new” play 
was in fact written about 
five years ago and staged 
last year by the amateur Ea- 
ling Questors. The first pro- 
fessional production by Ce n- 
tury Theatre runs for a week 
in Huddersfield and a week 
in Rotherham. There was a 
time when new plays by 
David Storey went straight 
from the Royal Court to the 
West End. 

Tbe central character is 
the burnt-out artistic director 
of a northern repertory 
theatre which is about to be 


demolished by its civic spon- 
sors. A collier’s sou and for- 
mer boxer, he returned to 

his home town of mines and 
mills seven • years ago to 
bring art to the people, who 
didn’t want it Although his 
theatre got good notices in 
the nationals, it played to 
audiences of -14 and lost 
£30,000 a year. 

His private life is disinte- 
grating too. His wife left 
him to have an abortion and 
is now in a mental hospital. 
Hisr mistress was “discov- 
ered" in one of his shows 
and is now n cinema star in 
London. The farmhouse 
where he threw scandalously 
memorable parties has been 
repossessed by the building 
society and he’s sleeping on 
the stage. 

Wielding a whisky bottle, 
he seems to feel threatened 
by his resident writer, of the 
leftish trend that hands out 
rises to the audience. He 
faces a gaol sentence for as- 
saulting his wife's psychia- 
trist, and there’s the matter 
of h's mistress’s missing dog. 

Such, or course, are the 
difficulties which daily face 
the directors of northern 
repertory theatres. I wonder 
why none of them has felt 
impelled to stage this play — 
until now ?, 


If Phoenix has anything 
sensible to say about Ufe and 
art and audiences — or indeed 
about babies, bombs, and 
hope renewed — ' it certainly 
wasn’t made 1 clear in this 
crassly acted production, 
directed by Paul Gibson. I 
couldn’t believe in the basic 
situation, the characters, 
their actions, their motives, 
or their dialogue. 

Candida Bayes’s design, 
tacking ornate guilded plas- 
ter work arouna the prosce- 
nium arch of the Venn 
Street art centre in 
Hudderfield, seemed to me 
more real than the compa- 
ny’s stock caricatures of a 
philistine councillor or a 
racoon-coated starlet. 

Is it the play or just the 
production that’s bad ? I 
didn’t believe la the press 
photographer who points his 
flashgun toward? an empty 
auditorium instead of his 
subject: that's shoddy direc- 
tion. But then a local paper 
reporter wouldn't be taking 
photographs anyway, and 
that’s in the script It’s 
shoddy writing which has 
nothing to do with the real 
world. 

Or maybe I got it all 
wrong and it’s really a play 
about a dog. 


*' Everyone to Italy.’ 
Abbado says, "knows better 
than the manager the best 
choice for the local football 
team. Similarly in Vienna 
everybody knows the best 
cast for the Ring cycle. 
Everyone thinks he is direc- 
tor of the Opera^ but I just 
want to love music.” 

Whether or not he man- 
ages to keep dear of prover- 
bial Viennese intrigues after 
he takes up bis post in the 
autumn ol next year remains 
to be seen. 

He will then spend some 
six months of the year in 
Vienna, and partly compen- 
sate by cutting his Chicago 
stint from six weeks to two. 
Before that he hopes to take 
a six-month sabbatical from 
conducting, studying the new 
scores he needs. 


Cecil Parkinson? That’s a 
good question. Peter Walker 
wouldn’t, Norman Tebbit 
couldn’t, Cecil had been In- 
dustry, after all. they said, 
knew a bit about these mat- 
ters; close to government 
without being in it, and get- 
ting closer. But you did won- 
der who had arranged the 
fan of cards from which Par- 
kinson was. as conjurors al- 
ways say. selected. And when 
Cecil made so little distinc- 
tion between “we" pud “ the 
Government,” and was intro- 
duced as one of Thatcher's 
closest advisers on industry, 
it did begin to look as 
though the exile had come 
home. 

It might be cheering to be 


CHELTENHAM 
Barry Still 

CBSO/ 

Jansons 

HERE was the first of six 
concerts to be given this 
month by the City of Bir- 
mingham Symphony Orches- 
tra under Mariss Jansons, 
chief conductor of the Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic, including 
no Russian music, but three 
works which, each in their 
own way, are vehicles for 
display. 

In Wagner’s Mastersingers 
Overture the excitement may 
be more in anticipation' of 
the stage action to follow, 
but a fulsome and balanced 
reading, as now, with its op- 
ulent processional sections 
and splendid climax, never 
fails to cast its spell. 

Jansons showed himself 
equally adept and under- 
standing with Lynn Harrell 
in Schumann's Cello Con- 
certo, clarifying the continu- 
ous structure, and feeling 
the forms beneath the some- 
what free symphonic treat- 
ment. Harrell, producing a 
richness of tone especially In 
tbe lower register, and with 
a nice sense of rubato and 
strong lyricism underpinned 
by an all encompassing tech- 
nique, knew how to make 
something of the intractable 
finale, not one of the com- 
poser's happiest inventions 
nor very rewarding for solo- 
ist or listener. Tfie Elgarian 
taste of the slow movement 
was given a n.ew relevance 
by this un-English 
partnership. 

So to the Symphonie Fan- 
tastique by Berlioz, where 
the CBSO sectionaily and as 
a team, proved their virtuos- 
ity in this daring piece, the 
earliest on the evening’s bill 
At the outset violins set a 
pattern in phrasing, power 
and restraint for all- the 
strings ; cor anglais and off- 
stage oboe wove their plan- 
gent strands in the Adagio 
with perfect balance; brass 
were bold, purposeful and 
controlled. 

These three epithets could 
apply to Jansons own direc- 
tion, ever Imaginative (the 
March to the Scaffold was 
almost stately in its persis- 
tence) but rightly leaving 
Berlioz with his genius for 


new Pterion Bizei 
Carmen with Shirley verr 

modern P rt ^ cr J?£ 

tbens;. first presented st tne 
Venice Bfennale. 

? On; -top Of that he ha® 

planned a comprehensive ye- 
i ussy ‘Festival to provide a 
climax to his career at w , 
Scala, Where his concert-giv- 
ing aver the years has been 
almost as important as nis 
- cperafconducting. Felldas et ; 
MSlisaride wail be given in a 
-production bv patl 2“ 
Chtrean,. and Desides the , 
complete 1 orchestral ana 
chamber music, . including 
some . - : newly discovered 
works;; the programmes also 
promise Sviatoslav Richter 
add Sanrizio Pollini doing 
the Pi«ao music. 

if 4a his unforced, seem- 
' ingjy 'gentle approach to bis 
work -Abbado finds a model 
among the great conductors 
of the past, it is Wilhelm 
FurtwSugler. As tbe son of 
an eminent violinist and 
teacher it the Milan conser- 
vatoxy,- Abbado in his youth 
had access to rehearsals at 
La Scala. Of Toscanini he 
reports .that “he was not 
nice to the orchestra, very 
cold and tyrannical, shouting 
a lot” Furtw angler, on the 
other hand, was not tyranni- 
cal at all when he came to 
La Seals. 

If FurtwnSgler wanted to 
correct something, Abbado 
remembers, he would simply 
say “ No, once more," and 
leave it at that “he didn’t 
speak much at all, but the 
end result was miraculous. 
For me he was the greatest 
of alU’ 

There speaks a conductor 
who is a doer rather than a 
talker, who decided on his 
vocation at the age of seven 
after being taken to a con- 
cert at La Scala. What im- 
pressed him above ml was 
Debussy’s Fetes, tbe second 
of the Nocturnes. Years later 
they discovered In the lad's 
diary an . important entry : 
“ One day I will conduct,” a 
characteristically quiet but 
determined decision. 


able to report a convergence 
of minds, but there wasn’t 
even agreement about 
whether Maerdy was under 
threat or not There was a 
great deal of politeness on 
both sides as we went over 
the dteply trodden ground : 
where is tbe future for our 
children ? Yes, but there 
may be other futures than 
the pits. And afterwards, did 
Doris Williams think Parkin- 
son had’ understood? ‘‘Deep 
down I think he did, bung a 
family man, and knowing 
what a family means to us.” 
She said it without the 
slightest overtone, or the 
slightest malice. 


instrumental colour to have 
the last word. A magnificent 
start to this mini-series. 


BARBICAN 
Edward Greenfield 


LSO Gala 


GALA concerts have a way 
of being not so much fun as 
thedr organisers hope, either 
because far too much is cram- 
med in or simply that one 
gets bored with a sequence of 
souffles instead of a proper 
Tn pai Happily Claudio Abba- 
do and the LSO had better 
ideas for this gala at the Bar- 
bican in aid of the LSO Trust. 
Instead of getting their dis- 
tinguished roster of artists 
(all giving their services free) 
to do party pieces, the pro- 
gramme, commendably brief, 
showed signs of some sort of 
planning. 

Verdi was the main theme, 
and for that clearly we have 
to thank Abbado. So Verdi’s 
two finest overtures, those for 
La Fozza -del Destino and 
• Vespri Sicilian!, made fiercely 
brilliant openers for a whole 
sequence of arias, three of 
them from,’ Don Carlos. 

It was pity that there was 
no link suggested between the 
three, but eacb in itself could 
hardly have been more drama- 
tic, Katia RiceiareUi is cur- 
rently in finer voice than for 
some time, and the gentle 
shading- as well as the preci- 
sion of attack were a delight 
in Elisabeth’s “ Tu che le 
vanita.” King Philip’s aria, 

“ Ella giammai m'amo ” found 
Samuel Ramey, baritone here 
turned, bass, finely tuned in 
dark-tuned clarity, while re- 
versing, ? the chronological 
order .TdUana Troyanos was ■ 
thrillingly vehement in 
Eboli’s > j ’’ O don fatale ” 
though . in. this hall her tone 
grew sbpU. 

The other Verdi Item was 
Ford’s aria from Falstaff with 
Thomas'" Allen producing a 
commanding range of expres- 
sion alternate red-blooded, 
anger! knd cold fury. Com- 
pleting! a jtrio of the world’s 
top -baritones came Hermann 
Prey .;in Figaro’s aria. Largo 
al factotum, from Rossini’s 
Barblere • di Siviglia, acting 
out every line. 

After'ill that it was only 
right to have just one souffle, 
and that came from the vio- 
linist, .Salvatore Accardo, in 
the : $ort.-tif trumpery display 
piece that deserves an airing 
every, now and then if it can 
be played as das li ugly as 
here, -Sa&sate's fantasy on 
themes from Bizet’s Carmen. 

Some 'of these reviews 
appeared ^ i« later editions 
yesterday. 


Robin Denselow on 
the new rock releases 

Billy 

rebel 

T BEEN yet another: 

Srt-bjpwss 

Irturday h •UflgS 


still called Wemwwes; 

Se South 'Vales SMMas . 
Miners Choir, for one of tbe 
fist but surely most rousing, 
Sefito the 

*cStei!o was on sconcing 

form, with live brand new 

'S an H an impassioned, 

version of Stand ^owi Mar- 

csret while Bragg matched 
gTio od with a new sons. 
Tiavs Like These, finished 
S51 that afier^n.daalluR 
with phone-tapping. the 
RHcrano and concluding 
that " wearing badges is not 

enough." 

Two nights later he was. 
up at Cambridge, for CND. 
before starting a tour pro- 
moting: the Labour Party's 
Jobs For Youth campaign, $ 
with Labour MPs present at 
every show. Tomght^s musi- 
cal /political event is in Liv- 
erpool with Eric Hoffer. 

There's also a ; new. Billy 
Brags: EP, which is already 
following Klrsty kSacColl s 
' version of Ins A New Eng- 
land into the bestsellers, 
but— predictably— is. ■ far 
more political. Between The 
Wars (Go Discs) promises to 
be the subversive hit oi the 
year, in which Bragg comes 
on like a blend of Pete See- 
eer and Joe Strummer, up- 
dating folk-styles with his 
jagged electric guitar work. 

The two folk songs are 
Leon Rossolson's World t. 
Turned Upside Down, the ' r - 
story of those early commu- 
nists, the Diggers of the 17th 
century, and Which Side Are 
You On. a Kentucky miners’ 
song from the Forties, with 
its pointedly relevant lyrics 
about pickets " stopped by 
police at tho county line.” 

There are also two Bragg 
songs, a slow and more 
angrv version of his anti- 
Flect Street It Says Here, 
and a pretty, poignant bal- 
lad. Between The Wars. The 
latter is a minor classic, a 
moving and remarkably ma- 
ture comparison between the 
Thirties and now. a plea for 
“sweet moderation” and a a. 
living wage, edged around * 
with threats of war. 

Mick Jagger: She's The 
Boss (CBS). Perhaps as a 
reaction to the controversial, 
political, but none too com- 
mercial Stones single Under- 
cover Of The Night. Jagger 
moves to the safer and more 
lucrative area of fun. rela- 
tionship s and sexual politics 
for his first-ever solo album. 
The backing is by everyone 
from New York funksters 
Bernard Edwards, Nile Rod- 
gers and Bill Laswell (the 
last two also produced the 
album), to Jamaican rhythm 
kings Sly and Robbie, jazz- 
funbster Herbie Hancock and 
British guitar heroes Jeff 
Beck and Pelc Townshend, 
and they all end up sounding l - 
like a smoothed-over Ameri- 
can heavy funk outfit. 

The songs range from the 
tunefully throw-away to the 
witij- and mildly outrageous, 
with Jagger singing energeti- 
cally against rather more 
controlled backing than he 
often gets from the Stones. 

It's a pleasant, if never 
wildly adventurous selection, 
recommended for the driving 
rhythm work on Running 
Out Of Luck, the highly 
amusing and enthusiastically 
performed title track (an 
antidote to Under Mv 
Thumb), but not for the bal- 
lad on which he's backed by 
strings. 

Run-D. M. C. (Profile). 
Joseph Simmons. better 
known as run. and Darryl 
McDaniels, better known as 
D. M. C., seem to have been 
treated as instant celebrities 
this week, from the moment 
they got off the plane from 
New York. The trick is 
simple : add a really he3vy 
rock backing, compete with 
wailing guitars, to the usual 
rap and electro-percussion 
mix (with only a few scratch 
effects! and concentrate on 
bragging rather than social 
comment in the lyrics* 

John Hiatt: Warming Up To 
The Icc Age (Geffin). StilL' 
best-known for his work wilft 
Ry cooder, Hiatt is like a 
classy American version of a 
pub-rocker, a man who can 
miv stirring rock songs, beat 
ballads and white souL lie 
ought to be rather more 
thao a cult hero, but he has 
never sold many records, 
even with Nick Lowe produc- 
ing half_ of his last, superb 
set, Riding With The King, 
The new album is not quite 
up to that standard, but it 
has got Elvis Costello-, help- 
ing out on • one track, and 
does contain a typical Hiatt 
mixture of tight, dry and fin- 
ger-snapping songs like She 
Said- The Same Tilings To 
Me ° 

Big Daddy (Making. Waves). » 
A noyeity . act with, vocal 
skills that almost the Flying 
Pickets, Big Daddy re-intcr- 
pret a whole series of recent 
«‘ ts , a , n< * r °ck standards as if 
tneyd been writen In the 
late Fifties and early Sixties 
close-harmony era. Their best 
treatment, of Springsteen’s 
Dancing In The Dark, rays- 
ifrtousiy appears only on 
their EP, not on their album, 
but the LP does include 

J£ Jmi L ow ' s fihast'y I 
Wnte The Songs, given At 
ine Hop treatment. ■ a ver- 
o of . 1,10 Eagles* Hotel - 
Catiforma Del Shannon-style,” 
and a wonderful close-har- 
mony slow version of the 
i?® 1 «**' hit Eye 

Of The Tiger. Like most nov- 
records. Lhis is good for 
two listenings or for parties- 
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EydjaR to eyebafl — Rachael KeUy’s, above, in 
ScrcamForHdp; JvKa Migenes Johnson and Pladdo 
Domingo, l% i, m Carman.- Larry RUey and Patti 
LabeBe in A SoUUefs Storu 
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PREVIOUS versions by 
Godard, Sanra and Brook of 
either the opera or the Meri- 
mee story that inspired it 
^ may give a distinct feeling of 
deja vu to Francesco Rosfs 
Carmen CLumiere, PGX But 
this epic translation of the 
opera from stage to screen at 
least has the merit of being 
the genuine article, both real - 
Him and real opera, less 
obviously interpreted than 
Losey*s Don Giovanni but as 
monumental in its ambition 
to be true to both mediums. 

This is not filmed opera but- 
opera as film, shot on loca- 
on to emphasise a reality 
beyond most melodrama and - 
infused with the same 
anxious social and cultural 
concerns Rosi invariably* 
brings to his work. The loca- 
tion shooting by Pasqualine- 
*> De Santis does not so much' 
dwarf the characters as place 
them in context more than 


most stage performances 


manage. 
Bizet!s theatricality is 
deepened and broadened by 


reviews 


For Help 



V. i> 

4- 

p. - : 

k:- >' 


the real streets did taverns, 
the soldiers’ barracks and the 
tobacco factory. ‘ 
becomes a ve 
metaphor. - 

Although not mown as a 
man particuiarlyV interested 
in music, ; Rosfs 
allows an old i 
grow effectively ii,.the}miiid 
and sometimes to ieem fresh 
again. Only a few of the famil- 
iar se&pieces sit awkwardly 
on tiie camera and yegr tittle 
of the casting seems inappo- 
site. Certaimy npt ^that of 
Julia Migehes Johnson as 
Carmen. who look and acts 
the role like few £hep. She 
is surely one of tie sexiest 
Carmen .fygr. 5tft%jqje.aUy 
believe imy 
into -her trap. 

Opposite her if' a r mnch 
.more, stolid chara terisatinn 
Placido Domingo’s Don- Jose, 
though, more inpecijably 
Is not up to ihe : same 
Rosfs idea l of asking 
him- to be mo rev wj> odea 
rather than less in roe effort 
to 'underscore the difference - 




,v. 


A street 


Carmen 


named 


desire 



between the two lovers,. and 
’perhaps make a virtue of an 
apparent deficiency, pays 
some dividends but not many, 
rticularly smce Ruggero 
imendi is so. flexible as 
Escamlllo. 

And I do not understand 
r the hyper-realistic bull- 
_^ting scenes,, which seem 
to me integral, go side by aide 
with an almost formally oper- 
atic knifing scene where you 
see no blood at all. 


These doubts apart, Rosfs 
Carmen (conducted by Lorin 
Maazel) has a passionate ver- 
Isme that .does succeed in 
keeping you on the- edge : of 
your seat for some 152 min- 
; looks .superb, it moves ■ 
idly, and much of its 


t film-maker, and . 
es through- time and 

again. 


Norman Jewison's Oscar- 
nominated A Soldier’s Story 
(Classic. Haymarket etc, 15) js. . 
set in 1944 and. -has a black 
master sergeant shot dead'on 


a lonely road outside his base 
in Louisiana. He is in charge 
of a black company — the US 
Army was segregated in those 
days — and n looks clear that 
white officers have commit- 
ted the crime. But the black 
investigating officer from 
Washington is not so sure a* 
the . white base commander, 
who wants the investigation 
over as soon as possible. 

This is not Just a variant of 
Jewison’s mnch-applauded In 
The Heat; Of The Night, in 
which Sidney Poitier’s Phila- * 
delphia detective proves him- 
self as good as any white man 
but a more thorough going 
examination of racial attx-. 
tndes cast in the mould of a 
thriller.. Based oh >a play by' 
Charles Fuller, which won a 
Pplitzer prize, it offers con- 
trasting ideas of black aspira- 
tions through two juicy parts 
for coloured actors, and a 
series of other cameos. 

It is certainly the perfor- 
mances^ .that. count.. in this 
otherwise still basically 
theatrical film, and they are 


uniformly excellent Both 
Adolph Caesar, hitherto a 
stage and . television actor, 
ana the better known Howard 
Rollins Jr, who made his 
name in Ragtime, seize their 
chances brilliantly. In partic- 
ular, Caesar, as the martinet 
sergeant who believes that 
blacks should destroy their 
stereotyping by acting as 
much like whites as possible, 
carries total conviction. He is 
both villain and victim, an 
honourable man ruined by 
prejudice and circumstances. 

The film’s chief point — 
that whether they are “differ- 
ent” or not, blacks are Ameri- 
cans. first and Negroes after- 
wards — is still worth 
making, though it may seem 
obvious enough some '40 
years alter the war. But with- 
out the virtuosity of its cast, 
the . film would look a little 
old hat. and talky. 

It hasn’t the highly cine- 
matic flow of In the Heat of 
tbe_Nigh.t but takes the argu- 
ment a good deal further. 
Cheaply and quickly .made 


because of the risk involved, 
A Soldier’s Story Is rather 
more than just an- accurate 
slice of history. It is moving, 
too. 


Phar Lap is not a Sri Lan 
kan leg-sp inner but a legend 
ary racehorse who is the sub- 
ject of the most expensive 
film ever made in Australia. 
If you think it amazing that so 
much money should be Lav- 
ished on the history of a mere 
animal, reflect that Pha Lap 
won 37 races in three years 
from 1930 onwards, before 
dropping dead possibly from 
overwork but probably from 
poison on a visit to America 
during which he defeated an 
international field in spite of 
a split hoof. 'Australians love 
a winner, provided he, she or 
it is one of their own. 


It is no surprise that the 
film is called Phar Lap — 
Heart Of A Nation (Warner 
West End: Gate, Notting Hill 
etc,. PG) but thoroughly en 
dearing that David William 
son, its writer, has a Sydney 


newspaper constructing 
alternative headlines before 
the international race — Aus- 
tralian Wonder Horse Beats 
The World, or New Zealand 
Racer Beaten In Mexico. 


The film begs a large num- 
ber of questions, even failing 
to make clear how old the 
horse was and what distances 
it ran. Which is rather like 
foiling to tell ns that Rocky 
was a heavyweight It was 
made by part of tne team who 
constructed the box-office 
winner. The Man From 
Snowy Mountain and stars 
the same Tom Burlinson (as 
Phar Lap's lad.) But .the story 
it tells is too amazing for this 
kind of luxury catchpenny, 
treatment 


Phar Lap, bought in 
Zealand for a song by an ob- 
sessed, greedy and possibly 
brutal- trainer, and saddled 
with a money-grabbing owner 
hated by the -snobbish. Aus- 
tralian racing establishment 
was the kind of phenomenon 
who pops up, like Arkle, once 


in a lifetime and deserves 
better than to -be latched 
upon by humans for the sole 
purpose of profit You keep 
watching but Phar Lap mere- 
ly looks Phar-fetched. 


In Michael Winner's Scream 
For Help (Leicester Square 
Theatre, 18), the daughter of 
a well-lined La Rochelle 
woman fancies her step- 
father is trying to kill her 
mother. He is, but no one 
believes her. We know it from 
the start but the question is 
— when will all the other 
schmucks see the obvious? 


The answer is in about 
minutes, during which 
Rachael Kelly loses her 
maidenhead and almost her 
mind. Winner pushes his plot 
to further and further levels 
of implausibility, and ends 
with a bloodbath that looks 
ominously like a practise run 
for the forthcoming Death 
Wish IIL Charles Bronson, of 
course, would never have let 
it all happen ‘in' the first 
place. 


THE Australians have hit 


tish direc- 


There’s a~ wonderful sense oe 
history any 

feel. But my main ambition is 
to make the films I want to' 


briefing 


Best films 

Wetberby (Curzon West End): 
David Bare’s examination of 


an imoressive cinema dehnt, 


utifiiHy P 


corns , Jan Rubes and 
shpptinff qf Witness „ • 

'i j- ‘ \ 


s Bygrave 


goes 


L 


many 
(in 


their films, Weir 
lywootf preparijc 
The Mosquito Co 
Paul Theroux " 


and died by 
noose. • 


eaitprt- 
— is 
astra- 
; ~irs 
_ from 
can’t go 
the-Aus- 
fjm -'do 

E-aad 
-and 


itoi snake 
isJiL-Hbl-~ 
|to,^shoot 
f r^n i ■ the 


“We’d .gathered a small pro- 
duction my cam eraman 
had . come over, we were' sit- 
ting in a hotel all ready to 
start when the film .was can- 
celled. I’ve never had.a thing 
like that when you’re all set 
to work, and it's -'a -terrible 
experience. 

“I called my agent and I 
said, “you -know all - those 
scripts you’ve .been sending 
me -and. I’ve been sending 
-back to you' all theseyeafs. In 
the. next couple of weeks, 
send me- only- “green light” 
projects and if one is. half- 
decent. Til. take it-”' 

' 'Out.' of three possibilities. 
Weir chose Witness, already 
developed, scripted and with 
Harrison Ford cast Signing 
up strictly, as a hired hand on 
somebody else's project- was 
-a new move and he sees it as 
a throwback to the old days of 


jhanipnan’s 


| can homestead cycle, with 
| Jessica Lange excellent 

A Private Function (release): 
Malcolm Mowbray’s debut 
with Alan Bennett, a Large 
.pig and a fine, fenny cast All 
lour Tftwgifa'h yesterdays. 

Best on TV 

The Barkleys of Broadway (to- 
night, BBC-2.' 6 0): 1949 

Astaire-Rogers backstage mu- 
sical — their reunion, alter. 10 
years. 

Les Ylriteurs du Sofa- (Friday, 
BBC-2, 11 20): 1942 Prevert- 
Carne collaboration, with 
Arietty as she-devil sent to 
. medieval earth to destroy 
Love. ... 

Yfva Zapata! ; (Saturday, C4, 
1 55): lain. Kazan's 1952 view 
.of Mexican revolutionary 
hero, -with Brando as Zapata, 
Anthony -\ Quinn as his 
brother. 

Kiss Me Deadly (SatniW.CA 

1 55): 1955 .Robert Aldnch- 
SplUane film noir, now a cult 

-movie. 

The' Middle Man (Sunday, C4, 

2 25k Satyajit Ray’s portrait - 
of fife in 1025 Calcutta; a 
human jungle of corruption 
and poverty. 

The Ledger (Sunday, C4, 
11 IQ);. John Hrahm’s .Gothic 
- 1944 version of Jack the Rip- 
per story, with Merie Oberou, 
Cedric Hardwicke 'and some 
genuine horror.;: 

an other Way (Wednesday r C4, 
10 0): Karoly Makk's extra- 
ordinary moral - tale about - 
lesbian affair made, hi 1979' 
with • magnificent perfor- 
mance froin Jadwiga JSh- 
kowskaCieslak, 


dakce with a stranger 

IS "ONE OF THE VERY FEW GREAT 

BRITISH FILMS OF THE LAST 

15 YEARS... SEE IT/* 
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the 1940s and the Hollywood 
, studio system. 

.“I came to realise if the. 
Fords and the Capras had 
had total control, they might 
have had shorter careers — 
and made less good films. 
Here on Witness I was feeing 
a melodrama, a genre film, 
something one was very fa- 
miliar with — go., in quick, 
move, ,*do it. with s^yle ana 
grace, collect - your cheque 
and leave. ■ 

“XL was a great experiment 
and I think r.d like to' do a 
couple of them now and again 
and put them among the-pro- 
jects vriilCh- are much loved 
and moire. difficult to mount” 

Witness has Harrison Ford 
as . a ‘tough Philadelphia ho- 


a> young -Amish boy and his 
widowed - mother when the- 
ddld -witnesses .another de- 
tective’s murder. Corruption 


' at the highest levels of the 
pofice- department; turns out 
.- to lie behind the crime and 
Ford,' the widow and the 
child -flee to Amish- country 
and -the. -strange, but true 
world .of the Amish people, 

- god-fearing formers who re- 
ject yiitnally the entire twen- 
tieth-centuzy including tele- 
phones,. cars, television — 
and- the movies. - 

“Obviously the Amish ele- 
ment and the . contrast 
. between- the two worlds was 
what interested me' in the 
. script," Weir recalls. “In my 
first rewrite I dismissed the 

- melodrama, removed it even, 
and the producer (Edward S. 

" Feldman)’ brought me back to 
earth and back to realities. 

. ’“He spoke as a great Ameri- 
can showman and therefore, 
to. me, connected with the 
1940s and the golden-age of 
Hollywood. He kept saying 



Jodtrifra JarikotDSk&Cieslok in Another Wag — Television, 
Wednesday 


S ublic. There’s time yet for 
le decision to close the 
Anvil — and transfer its 
resources to just one screen 
at the Library Theatre — to 
be rescinded. Next 'week. 
Spinal Tap, the rock ’n roll 


Special interest 

THE National Rim Theatre’s 
Southern Comfort season, put 
tow ether by Jim Fines, contin- 
ues with . Tobacco Road on 
Saturday,. Birth of .a Nation 
on Sunday and in The Heat 
OfThe Night on Tuesday. The 
Japanese Writers On Rim 
season ..includes Woman Of 
The Dunes tonight and Fires 
On. The Plain on' Monday — 
two. once very controversial 
• filmic. • ’ 

' Three’ Guardian- Lectures 
- come up in the next few- days 
' _the nharmwi Four transmis- 


sion of Clint Eastwood’s is on 
Sunday at 9-45, and at the 
National Film Theatre Bob 
Godfrey, Oscar-winning 
British animator, gives an 
illustrated lecture tomorrow, 
while Mark Rydell, director 
of The River, -is interviewed 
after a preview of the film on 
Sunday afternoon: ' 

Four Corners Cinema,. 
Tower Hamlets, -has a 
womens nly programme to- 
night with Marleen Gorris 1 A 
Question Of Silence as its 
main attraction; on Saturday, 
an East Rnd evening,, ending 
with D. W. Griffiths’ Brofisn 


Mabuse. 

Newcastle’s Tyneside Cine- 
ma next week has the Taviani 
brothers' beautiful Kaos, 
Barry Hines’ Threads and 
Altman’s Nixon tour de 
force, .Secret Honour. Next 
week at the Watershed, Bris- 
tol, there’s Radu Gabrea’s 
controversial A Man Like 
Eva, in which the Fassbinder 
figure is played, and bril- 
liantly, by Eva Mattes. Ray’s 
Tagore story. The Home And 
The World, starts on Sunday 
at the nearby ArnoIfinL 



’audience’ and ‘remember it’s 
a thriller, and if yon keep 
1 that in mind you'll construct 
- a kind - of lurbrid between 
your style and the genre.' " 

That’s exactly what Weir 
has done, placing the rela- 
tionship between Harrison 
Ford (in his best -perfor- 
mance to date) and the young 
Amish -widow at the heart of 
the movie, filming it with 
nuances and glances, in 
scenes from which Weir re- 
moved much of the dialogue, 
and at a pace slower than the 
Hollywood norm. 

- While Weir found his seven 
months filming in America 
personally as well as profes- 
sionally liberating, for Gil- 
lian Armstrong it was much 
-more business as usual, 
albeit with a bigger budget 
and a major studio looking 
over her shoulder. 

“My attitude is never to be 


Blossoms. William Richert's 
recently nnshel'ved black 
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continues at the 1CA Cinema; 
Work by Ken McMullen is at 
the Cinematheque. 

At the Scala, two Makave- 
jev movies on Monday (Mon- 
tenegro and WR Mysteries Of 
The Organism) and two Gil- 
liams (Time Bandits and Jab- 
berwocky) on Tuesday. A 
Huston doable of Under The 
Volcano and Wise Blood 
shows -at the Hampstead 
Everyman on Saturday. 

The three-screen Anvil Cin- 
ema, Sheffield, is the first 
and may not be the last 
regional theatre threatened 
with closure due to the Gov- 
ernment's rate-capping 
plans. Yet its enterprising 
programme has been increas- 
ingly supported by the local 


frivolous about the budget,” 
she says, “but I was treated 
(by MGM) as though I was this 
unworthy person who was 
secretly going to go six 
months over if I could, and 
that surprised me at first I 
was used to working in a one- 
to-one relationship with a 
producer rather than with a 
group of executives who inev- 
itably all have different 
ideas. You're dealing with a 
bureaucracy in Hollywood. 

“At the same time, l have to 
say I was allowed to make the 
film I wanted to make, the 
way I wanted to make it, with 
the cast I chose. Creatively I 
was given great freedom." 

Taking a middle position is 
Bruce Beresford who points 
to the technical sophistica- 
tion, of American film-making 
and the advantages Holly- 
wood money can buy. ‘ “Every- 
th ingin America is geared to 


letting the director do the 
job,” be feels. 

“There are. experts in every 
crafts area to help him.” And 
he adds, only half-joking, 
.“All Aussie film-makers want 
to work here because of the 
absolutely absurd differences 
between the money you can 
make in Hollywood and the 
money you can make in 
Australia.” 

As members of the so- 
called ^first wave” of new 
Australian cinema, Weir, 
Armstrong and Beresford 
have been international fig- 
ures for some time. What- of 
their -successors and the cur- 
rent film scene in Australia? 
Weir, for one, is pessimistic. 

“There is an absolute po- 
larisation between low-bud- 
get and high-budget films. It's 
caused the low-budget people 
to believe low-budget equals 


al film. But their subject mat- 
ter is too narrow and general- 
ly has to do with what critics - 
and film writers have im- 
posed on them, that is, we 
must stop making these nos- 
talgic period films and deal 
with the problems of modern 
Australia. 

“Some are fine films but 
they don’t travel. Much of 
that material belongs on TV 
which would be alright if the 
film-makers themselves were 
happy with that. But a lot of 
them still want the phone to 
ring from Hollywood, they 
want to have their cake and 
eat it too. A lot of them aren’t 
film-makers so much as 
social workers or politicians 
of some quasi-left position.” 


^ i^GRAND PRIZE WINNER — 
BERLIN FESTIVAL 1985 The Golden Bear' 


VANESSA REDGRAVE 
IAN HOLM JUDI DENCH 
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DAVID HARE 
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"Challenges and distiijrbs~.Vanessa Redgrave is 
outstanding in an outstanding cast "Sunday limn 

"David Hare— cunning asa director: 
Wetherby — imaginative, ambitious and intriguing” 
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"A complex, emotional acid bath" fitfe 
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Where the 
thinking 
has to start 

'There is a fundamental dislocation 
“'J ** Pays to pause awhile. On the 
?' ® A®™* Russia has a new leader. World 
i^flers and would-be world leaders descend 
on Moscow in droves. Some of them are 
°my here for the bier, and for the states- 
manlike photographs that go with 
Chernenko's funeral. But many others — 
toe medium to big cheeses like the British* 
yennan, Chinese and French — are anx- 
ious for thirty minutes or so of substantive 
chat with Mr Mikhail Gorbachev and his 
men. Instant headline hopes of peace and 
harmony may be erected on such encoun- 
ters. And there, at the heart of thing s, is 
good old George — Vice-President Bush — 
hand posting a note inviting, the general 
secretary to a s ummit in the States the 
moment he wants one. 

But what about the other hand? Mr 
Reagan — he of the " evil empire ” — bn 
primetime television only the other day 
describing the Contra guerrillas of Nicara- 
gua as the modem “Founding Fathers.” 
Mrs -Thatcher, whooping it up for the US 
Congress about Russia's ambitions for 
“ global hegemony.'’ hi Mr Reagan’s case, it 
Is more than rhetoric. He has staked an 
unconscionable amount of personal prestige 
on getting big bucks for the founding fa- 
thers of Somoza’s praetorian guard. And in 
Mrs Thatcher’s case, too, one may suppose 
that she does not quote phrases against 
“ the total triumph of Socialism all over 
the world ” without a moment’s reflection. 
Why. then, is the lady rushing for fruitful 
chats with Mr Gorbachev — “ a man with 
whom we can do ' business."? Why stick 
your head in the lion’s mouth ? And why, 
still more crucially, is President Reagan 
suddenly dropping all of the summit-block- 
ing arguments that peppered his first term, 
and offering young Mikhail open house ? 

To pose such questions — and to high- 
light such dilemmas — is not to seek to 
score cheap points. It is to talk, yet again, 
about the Threat, about -the whole purpose 
of defence spending (and of the current 
Geneva efforts to bring it under control). 
For even the most rigorously free market 
government, there is still no free market in 
defence. You do not initiate programmes or 
authorise spending in terms of marketplace - 
demands. You decide what the Threat may 


be. and then you arm to counter it But the 
business of defining the true dimension of 
■ that threat is- not some rational calculation. 
In Russia, for .instance, .ft is the . emotional 
product of a long and bloody history. With 
the added twist of the huge military-indus- 
trial .clout that the Red Army wields 
around budget ; tables, hx the - West, natu- 
rally.- there is infinite debate. Mr Jimmy 
‘ Carter defines the ’ Threat at one level Mr 
Reagan initially defines it at- another ; and, 
then, as he slides a tittle down the scale, is ' 
denounced fay erstwhile allies (like Mr Nor- 
man Podhoretz) for laying’ America bare. 
Precisely the same, non-market forces apply 
in Britain. In the beginning. Mrs Thatcher 
cheerleads for a Nato decision to increase 
defence spending by 3 per cent in real, 
terms annually. Defence’s slice of the cake 
thus grows uncomfortably fat But at the 
end of the Nato obligation, Mr Michael 
Hesdtine Is left alone to forage far his 
extras. No one says the world In 1985 is a - 
less threatening place and therefore we 
needn't spend as much- They say. we can't 
afford to go like tins. And the Threat 
suddenly falg into the mists. 

It is tins black hole in Western logic 
that Mr - Zbigniew Brzezinski (amongst, ‘ 
others) fears may be cruelly exploited by « 
more cuddly, more visible Soviet leader^ 
Whils t many (including, after much thumb- ~ 
sn cking , the State Department) were con-' 
eluding this week that Mr. Gorbachev was 
probably a good thing, Mr BrzezmskL 
Jimmy Carter’s guru of national Security, 
was conchxfing precisely the reverse. A 
modem, dynamic, seemingly pragmatic Rus- 
sian boss, be said, -could soon split the 
allies . asunder. . Having a fit man in the 
Kremlin was thus a Bad Thing. 

One does not need to share Mr Brzezin- 
ski's wider views about Russian expansion- 
ism to see what he means. Since the West, 
responding to democratic pressures, chang- 
ing governments, getting winds up about . 
the economy or due price of dog licences, ' 
ha^ an uncertain, constantly adjusting no- 
tion of what it Is all about — what, in feet, 
the Threat is—foen a . smiting, adroit Soviet 
leadership may scent stretching propaganda 
pastures aQ set for hay-making. Mr 
Gorbachev (like Andropov before him) may 
reckon that subtle PR around the capitals 
of Europe can do his work for him. 

That is one scenario (although it leaves 
the true interests, nay imperatives, of Mr 
Gorbachev’s domestic patch out of the ac- 
count). But* if it is right, or partly right 
how do you respond? The only way— 
surely, surely-4s going back to basics, 
forming some common perception of the 
Threat And that foolishly, is precisely 
what is not happening. Whilst Postman 


Bush is pressing cooing notes into 
‘ unsweating Russian palms, Mr Reagan is 
battling on Capitol Tfill and elsewhere for 
, the 26 billion dollars he heeds to feed Star 
Wars research. - Twenty , six billion dollars. 
A bagatelle, in one ; sense : a sum exceeding 
the flTiraial GDP. of , New Zealand or Portu- 
gal in another; And. what , will Star Wars— a 
distant, roseate :gtow in. Mr Reagan's mind, 
realisable ohpy years-, after he has gone 
back to . the -rench for good— achieve ? The 
adminis tration speaks with fatally different 
^voices. Reagkn conjures up a total co- 
: coon of security. Paul -Nitze, his most ex- 
perienced-arms adviser, sees only area pro- 
tection for missile sit e s— a kind of concrete 
MX bunker in .the ; ^kies. Mrs Thatcher 
* reaches for fbe cold water and then, scien- 
tific funds on offer, settles for loyalty. 
Other bits of Europe drag or stagger into 
line. It is all, in embryo, a nightmare re- 
run of cruise deployment but lacking even 
the high-tensile strand that made that 
messily, possible : we said we’d do it so we 
must 

The arguments against the SDI have 
been rehearsed hoe before, and will be 
again. But for the -moment concentrate 
only on Star Wars as a surefire recipe for 
alliance disintegration : the New Zealand 
experience repeated in Cinemascope and 
Technicolor. The West of course, cannot 
begin its defence thinking again at the drop 
of an ancient' party apparatchik. But Mr 
Goriachev, for ten or twenty years, is the 
Thrtiat Where does' he stand ? What does 
he mean ? Unless that is where the think- 
ing starts, then the alliance disarray over 
the coming few years will be fearful to 
behold. 
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The crime 
carousel 


Mr Leon Brittan is a lucky man. At 
almost any other time in the last decade, a 
Home Secretary who published a new set of 
annual recorded crime statistics showing an 
8 per cent rise would have got a political 
walloping. Just imagine foe kind of tabloid 
hysteria which would have faced a Labour 
Home Secretary who produced such figures. 
Or rather, don’t imagine it, look back at 
foe kind of headlines which greeted Mr 
Merlyn Rees’s 15 per cent crime increase In 
1977. Had Labour been in power for the 
past six years, foe 37 par cent rise in 
recorded crime since 1978 would have set . 
the hounds baying. As it is, this week's 
figures, covering 1984, have emerged with- 
out much comment, still less without a 
popular panic, hi large measure Mr Brittan 


police statistics. That in turn means a rise 
in repeated crime, which duly puts .fresh 
Tory conference pressures on the Kane 
Secretary, who is therefore obliged to poor 
in more resources, which starts the whole 
virions circle ov e r a gain 

Nevertheless, the new figures do have 
their messages and it is wrong to pretend 
otherwise. Though it cannot be quantified' 
with any accuracy, it does seem probable : 
that the. rises have something to-do with* 
the crime opportunities provided by a rate; 
of youth unemployment which ensures 
some of the fittest and most crime proud / 
generations are unable to earn a fivini , 
wage. What is more, foe figures suggest- 
that the 12 Tiwpthfr of pofice prntngl aid t 1 
defeat the miners’ strike were not respoi ■■ 
stole for the rises in crime (except, argi * 
ably, in the coalfields themselves). True 
recorded crime increased last year. But i 
went up with rdtearkable uniformil 
throughout England and Wales. The 
red effect of police absences on the 
lines is therefore seriously open to. 

But that meant in tom that it did 
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■; aodnondas ? Up to a point, y fs. W hat la 
potentially worrying is that a disproportion 
^number of inward takwvere Jmvebeen 
r ST foe. service to*»strire where we 
xnrs&ves particularly skilful and wh ?? 
Chancellor says most of the toture jobs w ^l 
jUve to come from. Not many international 
companies seem to be buying up the manu- 
■ tyhrmig fl o tsam of the recession in Hot" 
sin's depressed regions — as opposed to the 

1 j ' One of fote motives behind the Al-Fayed 
takeover of Harrods is reported to be 
exploitation of tiie prestige of the nameby 
•IjuiMing other stores abroad and marketing 
Is goods. Why, pray, did this not 
_ before to the nation of shopkeepers ? 
If five years of Thatcherism cannot pro- 
better use of existing capital assets we 
_d, perhaps, be grateful that othe rs w ill 
foe job for us, courtesy of an entnq^re- 
leurial transplant. It is a sobering thought 
' t if you extracted from Britain’s growth 
national product the contribution made . 
: by immigrants the figures would look 
' ticker. The Dorchester and Fortnums bound 
on. Evdn if there is no honey still for tea. 
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The Arts Council row t 

hat should run and 

nin Miscellany Wh 

rUU at large his 

in a chief constable bucks 
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Sir,— In an untypieally con- 
fusing Leader (March 11) 
the Guardian suggests that 
the Arts Council row has 
grown too noisy, and won- 
ders why. 

The reason why is simple 
and important. The Arts 
Council is supposed to fight 
for artists. Sir William Rees- 
Mogg and poor Mr Rittner 
■were appointed by Mrs 
Thatcher to shut the artists 
up and their places of work 
down. 

This is what Mrs Thatcher 
has done, or tried to do, 
with the steel industry, the 
coal industry, the teaching 
profession, the universities, 
the research laboratories, the 
Think Tanks, British Ral and 
any other of the many parts 
of British life she doesn't un- 
derstand. 

The Arts Council tow is 
therefore typical of all Mrs 


Thatcher’s rows, indeed of 
ail rows free peoples have 
with central commissariats. 
Where it differs is that art- 
ists are professionals at 
rows. Complaining is one of 
their jobs, and, their way of 
life being what it is, they 
can go on complaining, often 
articulately, without fear of 
being starved into silence. 

The Arts Council row 
ought not to quieten down, 
therefore. It thought to run 
and run. at least until the 
British government stops try- 
ing to model its operation on 
the governments of Poland 
and points East — Sincerely, 
David Cregan. 

76 Wood Close, 

Hatfield, Hertfordshire, 

Sir, — Historical determin- 
ism. Hegeiion logic and eco- 
nomic. philosophical, and ar- 
tistic theories to explain the 



The worst is 
yet to come 

Already thousands have died in the African famine 
disaster. Latest reports direct from the area highlighted 
by recent television reports confirm that the disaster is 
deepening. 

The desperate search for food has driven tens of 
thousands into the already disease and drought ridden 
Sudan. Without immediate help countless numbers 
more will die — particularly those who are already at 
greatest risk through the frailty of age. 

The help we are already giving is not enough. 
Donations are needed desperately to provide more 
food, medical and other essential supplies to save them 
from the worst that Is yet to come. 
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human condition since time 
began. These were the in- 
gredients of Sir William 
Rees-Mogg’s curiously anti- 
intellectual lecture (Guard- 
ian March 11) entitled “The 
Political Economy of the 
Arts.” 

The audience barely knew 
where to start to dismember 
it, perhaps because like me 
they were brought up to be- 
lieve that Hegel is not wor- 
thy of study, “ even as 
error.” 

Only Lord Gowrie seemed 
to know what was going on. 
In an unintentionally funny 
intervention, he told us that 
it was wrong to suggest that 
Sir William was a tool of 
government because long be- 
fore the Government came to 
power in 1979 he. Sir Wil- 
liam, had advocated the eco- 
nomic policies winch it now 
pursued. 

Whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is a tool of Sir Wil- 
liam or sir William is a tool 
of government, Lord 
Gowrie’s. comments were 
surely the final refutation of 
the notion that the Arts 
Council is independent of 


government and adopts some 
kind of arms-length policy. 

One can only look forward 
to its early demise under a 
future Labour government. 
— Yours faithfiffiy, 

Brian Sedgemore. 

(Lab. Hackney S and 

Shoreditch), 

House of Commons. 

Sir,— As the Administrator 
of Lord Gowrie’s Business 
Sponsorship incentive scheme 
with responsibility for the 
West Midlands area, I read 
with great interest Robert 
Petty’s refutation of Nicholas 
de Jongh’s “regional under- 
standing” (Letters, March 
12). 

Nicholas de Jongh is right 
to say that sponsorship is 
now a reality for the smaller 
regional and community arts 
organisation — The Midlands 
Arts Centre, Taking Steps 
Theatre Company, Worcester 
Cathedral Arts and Keele 
Concerts Society (to name 
but a few in the West Mid- 
lands) have all raised busi- 
ness sponsorship. Robert 
Petty, I suspect, has a differ- 
ent view of what constitutes 


a “small” or a “community” 
■ arts organisation. 

Some community arts 
organisations, doing excellent 
and creative work with small 
numbers of local people, may 
reach so limited a market as 
to offer few opportunities 
for sponsorship; perhaps Mr 
Petty is referring to these. 
But there are many other 
fine arts organisations in the 
West Midlands which could 
attract sponsorship. 

Most of the arts in this 
country are dependent upon 
limited public subsidy — but 
sponsorship is a good supple- 
ment (not substitute) to 
that. Now that Lord Gowrie 
has announced that £1,000 
raised from first-time spon- 
sors can be matched pound 
for pound through the Busi- 
ness Sponsorship Incentive 
Scheme, the way is open for 
the smaller regional business 
and the smaller regional arts 
organisation to get together 
to their mutual benefit. — 
Yours faithfully, 

Tim StockiL 

Association for Business 
Sponsorship of the Arts, 
London, SW1. 


How misogyny tips the scales of justice 


Sir .^-Someone should tell 
Judge Thoinaa Pigot, who 
president In- the “Lady in the 
lake” trial (Guardian, March 
9) that -Parllamnet baa "de- 
cided agamrt the c(eafo. pen- 
alty in this country. -With a' 
misogyny . more., appropriate . 
in an Islamie mullah his 
comments and - -sentencing,, 
make • it dear that -he thinks 
it not aq unreasonable pen- 
j ally for adultery- ' V. 

If Margaret Hogg’ had been 
allowed to. ' live ' she -could 
have -told -her -side* of the 
story.* Perhaps she , saw her- 
- self as a person, entitled to 
i make her oro choices,- rather 
than as -her- husbandlb. prop- 
erty. — Yours faithfully, 

> Margaret Pretty. 

1 27 Bellevue Road, 

: Kingston upon Thames. 

Sir, — I am sure other read- 
ers must have compared the 
lenient sentence passed on 
Captain Peter Hogg with 
that issued to Ruth Ellis 30 
years ago for a similar 
crime. Both people killed 
thir lovers in a fit of jealous 
rage, but whereas Captain. 
Hogs received sympathy 
from Judge and jury. Ruth 
Ellis was made to pay with 
her life. As your leader 
'Death and the airline pilot* 
(March 11) states, there is 
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“male bias : hi. the ground 
rules and assumptions per- 
vading cririittaL cases where 
sex and domestic violence 
are concerned” — in other 

words, one law for men and 
another for women, — Yours 
sincerely. 

Sylvia Jacobs. 

79 Pathfield Road, 

London SW16. 

Sir,— Dr Murray (Letters, 
March 8) has missed the 
point, which is that in a case 
of indecent assault the sex 
of the victim should be of 
no moment in determining 
the sentence imposed on the 
assailant. 

I express no view as to 
whether the sentence for 
persons assaulting women 


should be increased, - or for 
those assaulting, men should 
be decreased — i onty.. think- 
that* they should be -equaL‘1 
do not think that the sex of 
the offender is particularly 
relevant, as Indecent assault 
is still indecent assault no 
matter who commits it. 

It would seem that women 
offend for the same reasons 
as men and, since men com- 
mit offences for emotional 
reasons sometimes (pace the 
recent manslaughter case), 
one cannot make rash state- 
ments as to why anyone of- 
fends against the criminal 
law.— Yours faithfully, 

Claire M. Hodgson. 

15 North Terrace, 

West Allotment, 

Tyne and Wear. 


A recruit for the Duke’s Timbuktu crew 


Sir, — Terry Coleman would 
“be damned'* if he’d like to 
serve on any ship run by the 
Duke of Edinburgh, whose 
remarks about saving rarer- 
tban-human beings in the 
Timbuktu area he records in 
your March 11 issue. Curt 
those remarks may have 
been, but well on target 
For my part I*d rather 
serve on the Duke’s ship 
than one captained by Cole- 
man, for, through any mu- 
tiny suppressed oy the lash. 


it would at least be likely to 


•direct itself to Its appointed 
destination. It is possible for 
a pessimist to damn almost 
any good cause by raising 
another issue he regards as 
more important 
My only quarrel with the 
Duke would be to suggest 
that he may be needlessly 
pessimistic in setting na- 
ture’s interests as far apart 
from man’s as, under pres- 
sure. he is quoted as doing. 
’ For so long as there are 
people who care about them, 
the interests of other crea- 


tures will objectively, number 
among those of men. 

A corollary, by the way, is 
that the Greens should be- 
ware of setting themselves 
too far apart from the rest 
of human pollices — there is 
no other kind — ' and so from 
practical opportunities for 
doing very much in the ser- 
vice of man or beast beyond 
refining their own righteous- 
ness.— Yours faithfully, 
Robert Perry. 

160 Westboume Grove, 
Southend. Essex. 


Sir,— Amid the fluiry of 
speculation provoked by 

Cathy Massiter’s allegations 
of political spying, a signifi- 
cant fact emerges. The alle- 
gations depend on Ms 

Massiter’s uncorroborated 
word and the integrity of the 
programme research, yet 

both she and the programme 
producers have ignored writ- 
ten requests to answer ques- 
tions put on behalf of Harry 
Newton’s family. . 

Witnesses should have no 
fear of cross-examination by 
interested parties. 

Robert Mfisom. 

Cambridge. 

Sir,— I trust that BBC 
news reporters, with their leg 
endarv penchant for the 
well-turned phrase, will dub 
the modest 25 per cent in- 
crease • in prescription 
charges “ the so-called 
Thatcher surcharge" 

W. G. Harrison. 

Romford. Essex. 

Sir, — Dostoyevsky would 
have an axe -to grind with 
Roy Hattersley (Endpiece, 
March 9) who refers to 
“ Raskolnikov’s recurring 
dream In The Brothers 
Karamazov.!*. Another hatchet 
. job. Tm : afraid. Raskolnikov 
is^in'fict the central charac- 
ter of sCrime’^and Punishment 
and .even a distant - 
cdUsan : of .The Brothers. 

-■ . One/" wonders whether 
• Destoy&vsky-' Is compulsory 
'* reading - in ~ the Commons, 
certainty*: - Mrs Thatcher 
.seems,, ^combine the roles 
. o( Raskolnikov and the 
.- Grand . .In<tdsi tor with her 
' Napoleonic complex coupled 
wito >r a>.^>aSic preoccupation 
wifo VSecutjty and phone 
taps. 7 lizra-. I suggest that 
■ . jffote^frbjn Underground and 
■- Poor Folk-may lie at the 
; heart-of. her handling of the 
c0SlL:dfc$ttfe and the econ- 
. oray in general ? — Yours, 

■_ BavWBfntfqp. 

Nottingham. 

Sir, — Richard Boston is ’ 
wrong to claim (Guardian, 
Morch 9) (hat the dome of 
the British Museum reading 
room is the biggest in Brit- 
ain. It may have been when 
it was built (1854-57). But in 
1881 R. R. Duke covered foe 
circular courtyard of -what 
had once been the Duke of 
Devonshire's Great Stables in . 
Buxton with a dome 156ft in 
diameter, 16ft bigger than 
the British Museum’s. The 
building. complete with 
dome, is now the Royal Dev- • 
onshire HbspitaL . 

Wilfred Howard, 

Buxton. Derbyshire.- 

Sir, — Could it ' be that 
the Labour party’s proposed 
food policy (Leader, March 
81 indicates that the party is 
about to apply one of the 
most crucial lessons of his- 
tory? It was, I believe, Lud- 
wig Feuerbach, one of 
Marx's contemporaries (and a 
fellow neo-Hegehan) . who 
attributed the failure of the 
1848 revolutions In Europe 
to the fact that the working 
class subsisted on a diet of 
potatoes rather than more 
energising beans. 

John C. PhiDimore. 
Huntingdon, Cambs. 


. . Sir. — bn ‘ March 7 you 
printed [three) letters deeply 
concerned about the nature 
of the pWicQ 1 pe ratiorj which 
accompanied he visit of foe 
Home Sctrem-y to Manches- 
ter UAivei ity Students 
Union. 

The same, morning, the 
chairmen o.' the Greater 
Ma aches er, Police Authority. 
Gabrieli . CfX, . and myself 
met foe chief constable, Mr 
James Ynderton, and his 
deputy. Wa were advised 
that the; were to call in a 
deputy blef constable from 
another ore*, Avon and Som- 
erset, to investigate the oper- 
ation an<}- report on it in due 
course. U 

The investigation will, of 
course, iq- ln private, as all 
such i: vestigations are. It 
will no report until all the 
court j roceedings and any 
complai n* proceedings aris- 
ing fro a .the incident have 
been c mpleted which, the 
chief c nstahie advises may 
not be • for : another year at 
least. 1 i 

Indee , je were at first 
advised hat we would proba- 
bly not tee the report at all. 
although) wc have a statutory 
responsibility under the 
Police Act to satisfy our- 
selves is 1o the way our 
force in est gates complaints, 
and w 11 have to set 
any pari eiy the report relat- 
ing to an individual com- 
plaint 7a have also asked 
our chi :f Constable for a 
report 0 1 the incident which, 
he state , he cannot provide 
- (if ; at 11) until offer the 
report ; the deputy chief 
constabl from Avon’ and 
Soroerse 

Quite clearly, this is not 
good epough. Therefore, 
when fo* Greater Manchester 
Police Authority met last . 
Friday,! it called on the 
Home Secretary to set up a 
jublic y gtliry into the inci- 
lent. Rff; as a matter of 
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UNTRY DIARY 


NORFC JK'. It is still a little 
early f r assessing winter’s 
Impact m insect life in this 
county, >ut indications so far 
suggest that February’s un- 
usually’ ow temperatures did 
not gre tty embarrass species 
in hibei lation. Whenever the 
.sun ha ■ shone for a few 
hours r( :ehtly I have noticed 
-drone fl es buzzing about my 
garden. 1 \ 'friend sent me a 
cluster ; f sdtall stag-beetles 
found fri the rotten heart of 
an ash J pee. 1 where it was 
clear they jiad been snug 
enough ftr l frosty world. 
When rome ivy was brought 
into a ; rtrtn‘ room early this 
month \ ferial e earwig crept 
out of t.anl climbed a wall, 
whereu »u, V for the first 
time, 1 wds able to observe 
its cu toils 1 waddling gait. 
February, vftth its freezing 
winds , >nd very little- snow, 
was thi driest here for 60 
years ind, this must have 
been bezteficial to insects 
such as ladybirds wintering 
in hewe-bb$oras where, in 
mud,, det ; winters a great 
many become victims of 
parastfid white moulds. On 
referring to my nature diary 


for 1963, I have found evi- 
dence that the severe and 
prolonged iciness of the 
early months was followed 
by the -appearand of -a 
wealth of butterflies, wasps 
and other insects in the 
spring and summer and this 
leads me to be optimistic 
about present prospects, 
frogs are now spawning in a 
number of places, but there 
nave been reports of many 
being found dead, floating 
Ppnds when the ice 
melted. Those hibernating in 
tile muddy depths may sur- 
vive icing while they are 
completely torpid and mat- 
■ mg almost no demand on the 
oxygen supply, but if there 
is a partial thaw encouraging 
them to awaken and become 
active, this demand is in* 

E 4 w , tha J if ^ey then 
become ice-locked there is a 
risk of asphyxiation. The se- 
8““» o f events, with a 
J®! e r feain e between 
!If,»v.? sltat,ons °* Arctic 
m -January and 
Febniary probably accounts 
tor the casualties. 
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principle, that incidents such 
as these, which give rise to 
public concern, should be in* 

. vesti gated publicly. 

Indeed, it might well be 
that any such public investi- 
gation would exonerate those 
who took the decisions, while 
a private, police-led i«*quiry 
would lead only to further 
..suspicion, distrust, and 

reinforcement of the belief 
— to which wc. certainly, 
adhere — that it cannot be 
left to the police alone to 
investigate complaints 

against the police. 

Police authorities are the 
elected representatives of the 
public. They have a respon- 
sibility to maintain an effi- 
cient force and to satisfy 
themselves about how com- 
plaints arc investigated. How 
can they do that if they have 
no role after incidents like 
that at the students 
union?— -Yours faithfully, 
(Cilr. Tony Ulbnan. 
Vice-chairman, 

Greater Manchester Police 
Authority. 

Irish maze 

Sir, — Your correspondent's 
understanding (March- 8) of 
the IRA's communiicaton sys- 
tem within the Maze prison 
could be improved by a 
short course in the Irish lan- 
guage (“gaelic”). 

•Tne Irish for German 
(Gdarmanach) bears no 
resemblance to the words for 
Saxon (Sassenach, also used 
to mean “English"), or 
Protestant (Protestiunach). . 
The words “Heyr Moo" are 
certainly not a Gaelic pseud- 
onym : there are no such 
words in the Irish language. 
In fact, there is no such let- 
ter as “y " in the Irish lan- 
guage, the last letter being 
“ u. — Yours sincerely, 

Ian Livingstone. 

Ilford, tc&sox. 
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W I C R O GUARDIAN 


From laetrile to swamp rabbit Bdlk, tie health business has 
provided a diet of riches for the greedy. Michael Gibney 
considers the world of fatness, fitness and fraud 
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SILENT GEORGE of Shaw- 
-, S ?if etown T Illinois, had a good 

821J? 11 * fo E himseIf - until 
c * u * ht “P with him. 
«e was successfully market 
«ng Swamp Rabbit Milk rich 

ShEftW j - P’ and p 

nnica had aphrodisiac prop- 
® f such .strength, that 
Silent George, in the interest 
°F ,, consumer safety, felt 
obliged to issue a label War- 
. ‘Op, not imbibe the 
potent fluid m the absence -of 
your husband. sparring part- 
ner, boyfriend or running- 
mate, as the action is fast and 
it is two jumps from cabbage 
or lettuce picnic to a cruise 
down the Nile with your 
dream version of Mark 
Anthony”! 

Silent George was an out 
,£P d °V l fraud. However, most 
untntional quacks are more 
devious, promoting their 
wares with a tangled web of 
•act and fancy. Many cite 
detailed academic studies 
published in reputable scien- 
tific journals to bolster their 
claimsL Others rely on anec- 
dotal evidence such as Adelle 
Davis who wrote in her book. 
Lets Get Well; “ I have yet to 
know of a single adult to 
develop cancer who has habi- 
tually drunk a. quart of milk 
daily." (Adelle- Davis died of 
cancer.) Most quackery is 
harmless. Some of it. , unfor- 
tunately, is downright mur- 
derous. In general, nutrition 
quacks promote easy solu- 
tions for desperate people 
f$lh complex problems. One 
such group are the obese. 

An excellent example of the 
abuse of half-trulhs in the 
treatment of obesity, is the 
use of amino acids, ornithine 
in particular. The amino 
acids, of wbich there are 
about 20. are the building 
blocks of protein. Two of 
these amino acids have direct 
physiological effects on 
aspects of energy metabol- 
ism. Both arginine and 
ornithine are used by clini- 
cians to stimulate and evalu- 
ate the release of human 
growth hormone. This hor- 
mone causes an increase in 


the resting metabolic rrle 
such that a greater proportio; 
both of calories consun 
and of body £at are used 
the essential actions - of - 
heart, lungs: kidney, guts e 
It also stimulates proti 
synthesis. This is music to 
quacks ears: lake 

ornithine supplement 

J ou raise the metabolic 
urn off fats and build 
protein. A recent issue of 
up-market monthly. Hi 

and Queen, carries a 

feature on the wonders 
ornithine. 

There are- however 
problems which the 
ignore. Firstly, the m. 
dose used to stimulate 
hormone release in 
conditions is about 15 gr^is. 
administered intravem 
over 30 minutes. Sincefhe 
ornithine tablet 
mended by Harpers 
Queen contain about 
grams of the amino acii 
since the oral route i 
ably only one-quarter 
clent as the direct, i.v. 
in raising blood ornithii 
would probably need 
about 20 tablets, to er 
physiological effect -/This, 
incidentally is 20 (' 
recommended dose! 

Secondly, the publisfed sci- 
entific data clearly sh re the 
effect is confined, for ormo- 
nal reasons, to . 'omen 
although this doesn't -event 
quacks from pn loling 
ornithine as a body ] lilder, 
next to decidedly mle Mr 
Universe-type persons! 

Thirdly, although «luman 
growth hormone doeskt inu- 
la te muscle protein synUieas,- 
it also stimulates, irotti a. 
synthesis, it also sfii 
protein synthesis everywhere 
else in the body includi glte' 
heart lung, kidney; gui 
spleen etc. Indeed : hoe 
among us with, a mUiol 
defect leading ' to access 
growth hormone do no Icofc 
pretty, with: protruding fo e- 
beads and china. Fnaly, 
there is no record whaeter. 


of the efficacy of ornilfy 
a slimming adjunct 




as 


A second aspect of quackery 
I which also impinges on obes- 
ity is the use of oral protein 
supplements to exert specific 
effects in different tissues. 
Superoxide dismutase (SOD), 
available In (ablet form in 
most health-food stores, is a 
fine example. SOD is an 
enzyme which- acts in most 
cells to make sure that “pero- 
xide" like compounds are not 
allowed to accumulate. These 
.compounds arise as a normal 
'part of the cells scheme for 
obtaining energy. Because 
the gradual loss of the ability 
to detoxify “peroxides” is 
associated with ageing, the 
quacks have decided that sup- 
plements of SOD will help 
stave off wrinkles. 

But there's a problem. SOD 
is an enzyme, and all enzymes 
are protein. And proteins are 
digested and absorbed, not as 
proteins (that would cause 
allergy!} but as their consti- 
tuent amino acids. The body 
uses , these amino acids to 
synthesize its own -proteins 
according to its own needs: 
SOD synthesis, therefore, has 
no link whatever -with SOD 
intake. 

One of the most evil of 
quacks is the one which, tries 
to sell a vitamin which isn't, 
never was and never will be. 
In 194B, Ernst Krebs. Snr & 
Jnr were jointly awarded a 
US patent for a method of 
isolating a compound from 
certain seeds which would be 
usefiil for the prevention of 
"asthma and allied diseases 
eczema ... arthritis ... 
neuritis . . . affections of the 
skin, respiratory tract ..." 
etc; They dubbed this com- 
pound pahgamic acid and 
ecided to call it “vitamin 
B15”. It isn't a vitamin. The 
FDA so ruled as did three US 
Federal Courts, not least 
because “pangamic acid" was 
found to be carcinogenic. 

Now the Krebs duo were far . 
from despondent Indeed they 
may have been spurred to 
greater things for soon they 
were back on the market 
selling another vitamin: 
“Vitamin BIT’ or “Laet- 


jrile", its trade name. It wasn't 
then, font now and never will 
' be a vitamin! It was 'a “cure 
for. cancer” and the Krebs . 
family promoted it so. Laet- 
rile is a compound 'found in 
the kernels of many finite and 
berries. It has a bitter taste 
because it Is a eyanogenic 
compound. La it can release 
cyamde gas.. Some kernels 
contain up to 6 per cent by 
weight as cyanide releasable 
compounds. Laetrile has 
caused many deaths and 
landed Krebs and Krebs with 
a six-month jail sentence. 

Vigilance against quackery 
.is a duty of the appropriate 
branch of science. In Britain, 
the organisation best equip- 
ped to -deal with such matters 
is the British Nutrition 
Foundation. Individual read- 
ers in doubt should contact 
them (15 Belgrave Square, 
London). However, whilst 
vigilance is the watch-word, 
scientific McCarthy-ism 
should not be the battle cry. 
Science must remain objec- 
tive and at all times be 
willing, and able, to test every 
and any popular theory. 

But what of the health food 
industry? Is it a mass move- 
ment of do-gooders? The 
three companies foremost In 
the health food and nutritio- 
nal supplement business in 
the US nad combined gross 
incomes in 1280 of 15 billion 
dollars! Is that the hallmark 
of a mass movement of do- 
gooders or a vested interest In 
exploitation. 

. Further reading: Nutrition 
Cuitism, by Victor Herbert, 
1982. G. F. SUckley & Co , 210 
W. Washington Square. Phi- 
ladelphia. Vitamins and Health 
— The Great American 
Hustle, by Victor Herbert and 
Stephen Barrett, G. F. Stick- 
ley, ibid. 

This article is based on a 
chapter of a book to be 
fished this year by Comb 
University Press, entitled: 
Diet, Nutrition And Health, by 
the author. Dr. Michael J. 


Gibney, 

Dubtin. 


Trinity College, 



Too much of a good thing- picture by Denis Thorpe 


Two types 



John Horsfall 
draws a moral 
from the tale of 
the hooknose . 
bully and the 
35cm weakling in 
the shallows 

WHAT puzzles many people 
about the Darwinian theory. of 
natural selection, and what 
thus makes them suspicious 
oCits applicability, is just how 
Ae simple rule produces 
such an astonishing array of 
diversity in the living world 
How can one simple maxim 
explain the existence of. 
everything from meningitis to 
mind? 

The simple rule is. of 
course, that all living organ- 
isms are in the business of 
maximizing their reproduc- 
tive output, or "fitness" as the 
biologists would have it. And 
the disbelief, I think, derives 
from the rather odd assump- 
tion that the world is a simple 
place. Now. if the world were 
simple I should have to agree 
with the dissenters that ele- 
mentary rules in elementary 
nlaces produce very little in 

« e way of interest 
But the world is an extraor- 
dinarily complicated place 
and its pressures, acting upon 


a simple truth, do produce tie 
most remarkable consequ- 
ences. Mathematicians} «i 
tell you what is possible fy 
encasing a simple rule Walhu 
a variable environment? tig? 
can take a simple non-Jn«r 
equation, describing, sa r, tie 
growth of some variaHe 
through time, and mal t this 
variable show -a bew£ erfag 
variety of dynamic po uring 
depending solely up* i the 
values plugged into the w<j or 
three equation piuame ins. . 

Back m the world i biol- 
ogy, a fascinating ecent 
study of the Pacific ilrtou 
baa illustrated nicely ji t haw 
the range of possil libes 
inherent in even a relfivtiy 
simple environment cai lead 
. to an unexpected elabo atfe'n 
of fishy lifestyles. 1 

The salmon of the I tcSc 
coast of Canada und rttke 
only one breeding attek ptha 
their lives. These fish pend 
their formative years : L.^he 
sea and. .upon, achiev ig a 
strong and healthy bo y in 
tbe salty waters', : return i tife 
rivers where they thera d-tea 
were spawned. Their jo ney 
to the shallow headv ates 
where they shall bree< is a 
risky one. The weakei may 
not have the streng i ito 
ascend the rap ids and, a will 
as the methodical fishei esef 
man, the tragic fate of m nj is 
to fall to hungry bird or teirJ 
The females wbich p?scH 


IN Futures (January 3), John 
Horsfall provided a fascinat- 
ing explanation of some of 
the evolutionary mechanisms 
which determine and tend to 
reduce the natural lifespan 
of most animals and at least 
some plants. However, this is 
only part of-the sloiy. 

The basic notion expressed 
by Horsfall is that genes 
which promote fertility early 
in life may be deleterious 
later on. For example, any 
characteristics which pro- 
i«tc a high degree of physi- 
cal activity and make a man 
sexually more attractive at 
maturity will make him more 

leristics in old age ; 
result in his 

mise from a heart, auact 
when he attempts the same 
activity with his somewhat 
older and worn out . 
Because by this time he has 
nS bis reproductive 
nhase his death doesn’t mat- 

IKliSSrfSSlSB' 

1 However, this does not e*- 
toteUkWbai is different about 
1 -SEr oreanism which 

ful to say that it is 

JSetoi&ibegUisques- 

“t^bmUeli^-vabout 

srffi 5 a?a 

SSjsss's 

turfd [hat the cell line 

Sfier a more or less 


the spawning grounds exca- 
vate a shallow depression in 
the river gravel in which they 
will deposit their eggs. In 
common, with many other fish 
the salmon efegs are fertil- 
ized, not internally bv an act 
of copulation, but without the 
female's body 1 , by a timely 
dissemination of the- male's- 
milt, 

' . When each female is dose 
to spawning the surrounding 
males compete for the pri- 
vilege of her proximity.- for 
ithe closer a male the more 
likely is he to father the 
fertilized eggs. Because of the 
queue of eager males await- 
ing each spawning female, 
many batches of eggs will be 
fertilized, in part by many- 
males, and even a distant 
male does stand some chance 
of fathering one or two salmo- ■ 
nid embryos. 

The usual form of competi- 
tion for proximity to a female 
is brutish. The males,, up to 
70 cm long and powerfully ‘ 
built, develop the grotesquely 
protruded jaws ana elongated 
teeth which - vernacularly ■ 
characterise them as “hook- 
noses”. Using these weapons, 
they fight vigorously, among 
themselves, with the largest 
males generally gaining posi- 
tions closest to the objects of 
their affection, and with suc- 
cessively smaller fish having 
to establish bases farther and 
farther away. So far a rather 


in the salmon’s mating game 


Nietzschean, dog-eat-dog sce- 
nario of the type, which for 
many, unfortunately charac- 
terises the very essence of 
Darwinism. 

But, look beyond the end of 
the salmon's nose, and the 
subtleties of the salmonid 
story begin to appear. Mark 
Gross, of Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity, has recently investi- 
gated a puzzle of over twenty 
years standing — namely, 
bow is it that many popula- 
tions of salmon contain a 
proportion of much smaller 
males, known as "jacks”, 
which ascend the rivers and 
attempt to spawn when only 
about half the size of the 
hooknoses? 

There are two possible 
answers. The simplest is that 
these fish are failed males, 
those which were unable to 
gain much weight during 
their ocean sojum, who 
nevertheless have to try their 
best or else fail to breed at all. 
Gross has discounted this 
explanation by noting the 
- evidence that the two types of 
males are different genetic 
types — one is not convertible 
into the other by a simple 
change of diet or food supply. 
This puts the finger on the 
second possibility — that we 
have overlooked some aspect 
of the mating game. 

Indeed, when Gross peered 
deeper into the cold waters of 
the Canadian streams he saw 


that these small males did 
make it with the females, 
albeit in a rather subversive 
maimer. Instead of playing 
the huge hooknoses at their 
own game, the jacks use their 
small size and the varied lie 
of the land to sneak close to a 
spawning female. And they 
are remarkably successful 

Through their stealth they 
achieve positions only 30 per 
cent farther away frpm the 
females (on average) than 
those occupied by their 
aggressive competitors. When 
a female jettisons her eggs, 
and these rival males let 
loose with the sperm, Gross 
reckons that some 40 per cent 
of the offspring will be 
fathered by the jacks. 

Gross's observations raised 
two important questions 
about the salmon. First . 


although the jacks do manage 
to fertilize a surprising prop- 
ortion of eggs, they still ao not 
quite achieve the fitness of 
the hooknoses — rather only 
about two-thirds of it — and so 
how does this genetic type of 
male manage to persist in the 
population? 

Well, tbe world is not a- 
simple place and the fitness 
of an animal has many contri- 
butory components. When 
Gross examined the mortality 
figures, for the two types' 
during their maturation 
period in the ocean, be found 
that the chance of a hookbill 


surviving to its breeding 
attempt was only 6 per cent, 
compared to about 13 per cent 
for the jack males. 

It is not that one type is 
more at risk than the other — 
for they both suffer similar 
annual mortality rates — but 
that the jack male cuts his 
seafaring short at an age of 
only two years, whereas the 
hooknose has signed on for 
the maximum term (similar to 
the females) of three. These 
two contrasting strains of 
males persist in the popula- 
tion by being good at different 
things — one at surviving to 
breed, and the other at 
acquiring females if it ever 
gets the chance. 

The second question posed 
by this interesting study is 
wbat fixes the proportions of 
the two types in the popula- 
tion of Pacific salmon? 
Although Gross's calculations 
show that at present, the two 
types have almost equal fit- 
nesses, would the same apply 
if the representation of one or 
the other type were to 
increase? 

Gross thinks not T.he 
number of jacks that can 
successfully sneak around the 
spawning ground is limited 

by the topography of the river 
bed — if there were more 
jacks in the population then 
their average fitness would 
decrease because fewer could 
sneak successfully and would 


be forced into unrewarding 
fights to gain proximity. 

Conversely, if their num- 
bers were to slump then their 
average fitness would 
increase as each remaining 
jack has an increasing chance 
of using the really choice 
hidey-holes to get m close. 
These opposing selective 
forces — a phenomenon that 
biologists term "frequency 
dependent selection” — will 
force the proportion of jacks 
to some intermediate and 
equilibria! proportion where 
their fitness equals that of the 
rival male strain. 

To return briefly to my 
more general comments on 
the way that Darwinian selec- 
tion can create great com- 
plexity in living organisms — 
the salmon example, 
although unusually well 
researched. Is not at all 
unique. Similar biologies 
have been discovered in crea- 
tures as diverse as birds and 
bees, and the coexistence of 
the two sexes, at roughly 
equal proportions in most 
species of higher animals, is a 
fundamentally similar phe- 
nomenon. And that thankfully 
is where the similarity 
between salmon and sex 
comes to an end. 

Dr John Horsfall is at the 
Department of Zoology at the 
University of Oxford. 
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Andrew Golds\ioiihy continues 
the old age debate 
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As might be expeeti l fu- 
tures taken from ei taws 
lasted longer than tha s 
adults' which .had a r«dy 
used up some of the f-tSs- 
span. -The rate at wh: h nur- 
tured cells age appeal to be 
under genetic contra, suce 
the “division limit”. Cpi-the. 
number of .divisions lejpre 
the cell line dies) is 
ter j stic of- the specie Eojm 
which it came, yet anier 
cells (in which the omal 
genetic mechanisms . ti t L ieg- 
ulate cell division ha e wo- 
ken down) will divide n defi- 
nitely and tissue c tvres 
derived from them an poten- 
tially immortal. • . 

Not only is the ageii of its 
cells under genetic intoot 
but the point in "the steady ; 
progress of their de iridra- 
tion when the death if -the 
organism occurs is alsi 
genetic control; Death 
not at the division li” 
cells (which may in 
. be reached} but w. 
gradually failing .mi_ 
us some vital began 

er able to ; support 

mauds made -on ti- 

Tttfs in turn- J 
the nature .of- 1. t< 
which may : themsi 
-under -genetic coni 
example, a man 







because of an. excessive 
strain on his heart imposed 
by a genetic tendency to be 
overweight 

In short there are- genes 
which determine the rate of 

cellular ageing, and probably 

-a whole host of genes, which 
determine the- point along 
■this ageing curve at which a 
catastrophe occurs and the. 

organism dies. It is selection 
among all these genes that 
sets the life-span for the 
species. 

Of eourse, none -of this 
answers the question, why do 
we have to die at all? Without 
the frame of reference Im- 
posed by cellular- ageing, the 
genes which determine the 
point along the ageing curve 
at which death occurs would 
be without effect Why then 
did -cellular ageing evolve. 
. und what is its mechanism? 

Perhaps its most important 
feature . is that- it does not 
.occur in unicellular organ- 
isms which- reproduce only by 
-simple' division into 1 two 
equal halves; It occurs only 
m organisms, which differen- 
tiate so that there prod active 
cells are different from' the 
;rest 

The reproductive cells (the 
L So' called germ Line) -are 
potentially immortal- and 



their daughters are passed on 
from generation to genera- 
tion, whereas the rest of the 
cells (the somatic cells) are 
subject to cellular ageing. 

The mechanism, by which 
cells age is unclear, but it is 
often associated with an en- 
hanced rate of protein break- 
down caused apparently by 
an increase in the amount of 
digestive enzymes present 
ana also an increase in toe 
number of lysosomes, which 
are toe tiny membrane-bound 
sacs Inside each cell that con- 
tain them. This suggests that 
the cells of our homes may be 
programmed to very slowly 
digest themselves by an 
aetive, organised and delib- 
erate process when our use- 
ful reproductive life is past 
^ -Why does this self-destruc- 
tion occur and what advan- 
. lage can it hold for the spe- 
cies. so that natural selection 
favours it? The answer al- 
most 'certainly lies, in toe fact 
that it speeds up evolution. 
Large multicellular animals 
have in most cases to grow 
from single cells, which 
means that the young are 
very much smaller than toe 
parent, and therefore at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

Evolution depends upon 
natural selection operating 


on genetic variants to select 
organisms which are better 
adapted to the environment 
than their parents. If all the 
adults of the species were po- 
tentially immortal they 
would, by virtue of their size, 
compete “unfairly" with their 

offspring so that even the im- 
proved variants would tend 
not to survive. 

Compare this with a spe- 
cies where the adults are pro- 
grammed to die after a more 
or less fixed life-span. Here 
the young ones have less com- 
petition from their parents 
and improved variants have a 
greater chance of survival. 
This species would evolve 
faster than the first, become 


formed within the 
of the parent cell which 
ultimately bursts to release 
them. 

In order to reproduce, 
much of the parent cell is di- 
gested away and rebuilt into 
the new germ ceils. In effect, 
the parent cell sacrifices 
itself for its young and is pro- 
grammed to do so by its own 
genes as the final chapter in 
its life histoiy. 

When organisms evolved to 
become multicellular, differ- 
ent cells tended to become 
specialised for different func- 
tions with only a restricted 
number forming the germ 


steadily fitter and eventually 
would be the only one to sur- 
vive, It is therefore not too 


line. However, the same prin- 
ipplled; in 

feed the developing germ 


ciple still ai 


mepnn- 
order to 


difficult to see how genes 
which promote ageing and 
death are selected for and 
maintained in the popula- 
tion, but how and when dur- 
ing evolution did this first 
happen? 

The answer to this is almost 
certainly as soon as possible. 
This would be in unicellular 
organisms which reproduce 
by forming large numbers of 
spores or gametes. Such or- 
ganisms still exist today and 
their reproductive cells are 


cells, the contents of the pa- 
rental cells were digested, 
even in other parts of the 
organism. 

In this case, the whole or- 
ganism might sometimes be 
sacrificed so that the germ 
cells, and hence the species, 
would have the greatest 
chance of survival. 

The speed at which cells 
age is under genetic control. 
This is borne out by some of 
Bayflicfc's experiments in 
which he showed that tissue 
cultures from long-lived spe- 
cies tended to survive longer 


than similar cultures from 
short-lived species. As such, 
the speed of ageing will be 
amenable to natural selec- 
tion to give the optimum rate. 

IT it is too fast, the organ- 
ism dies too soon and (he sp 
cies does not produce suf 
cient offspring to maintain 
itself If ageing is too slow, 
the survival of the species is 
threatened by a retarded rate 
of evolution - 

The optimum rate depends 
on the nature and lifestyle of 
the species concerned: for 
example, it is very rapid in 
insects which produce large 
numbers of eggs and where 
the adults have no further 
function once they have been 
laid. 

On the other hand, it is rel- 
atively slow in birds and 
mammals where several 
broods may be necessary be- 
fore death to maintain the 
species and where they must 
also nurture their young. It is 
perhaps no accident that if 
we take the age of the meno- 
pause and add to it the time 
taken to bring up the last of 
our children, the resulting 
figure is the approximate 
life-span for the human 
species. 

Thus, we can see how toe 
phenomenon of ageing prob- 
ably evolved and bow natural 
selection can operate to con- 
trol toe optimum age for 
death. It may be a bitter pill 
to swallow that toe cause of 
our own inevitable death is a 
kind of built-in obsolescence 
which is absent from primi- 
tive organisms and which has 
been programmed into our 
genes by natural selection. 

Nevertheless, perhaps we 
should still be grateful; with- 
out ageing and programmed 
death, the human race could 
not have evolved. Death 
seems therefore to be the 

S lice we must all pay for the 
ict that we exist at alL 

Dr Andrew Goldsworthy lec- 
tures in the department of pure 
and applied biology at Imperial 
College, London. 


ENERGETICS: 
Anthony Tucker 
reports on a 
breakthrough in 
battery power 

Charge 

account 


ELECTRIC traction will only 
become a serious proposition 
for road transport when 
rechargeable batteries of 
about ten times the energy 
density of the conventional 
lead-acid battery themselves 
become a reliable commer- 
cial proposition. Although the 
race has been on since the 
early 70s almost every 
avenue of research, including 
that of the high -temperature 
sodium-sulphur battery, has 
run into serious problems. 

There is, however, a major 
exception. Solid-state lithium 
batteries, which in their origi- 
nal form power heart pace- 
makers and which began as 
one of the back markers for 
large-scale traction use. have 
over the past decade looked 
better and better. 

The point about solid-state 
batteries, rather like the “dry 
piles" that were produced by 
almost muck ana magic che- 
mistry a hundred years aen 
(one of these has been ringing 
a bell in the Clarendon Labor 
a lory for over 140 years), is 
that they comprise a multiple 
bonding of veiy thin layers of 
material and contain no free 
liquid. With modern techni- 
ques employing polymers, 
extremely rugged and light- 
weight structures, involving 
very large surface areas of 
internal contact, can be 
designed. Lithium and vana- 
dium were early seen to be 
suitable electrode materials 
and, with the early technol- 
ogy. produced very long-life 
batteries for uses where a 
slow continuous discharge 
was suitable. 

Tbe question, picked up 
five years ago by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and posed 
through a grant at Harwell, 
was whether this approach 
could be applied equally well 
to the development of high 
rate of discharge storage bat- 
teries which could be 
recharged upwards of a 
thousand times. One thousand 
cycles is a commercial I v 
magic figure for it implies 
daily use for three years, a 
key requirement for the life- 
time of a maintenance-free 
power pack. 

Early research at Harwell 
was so promising that it led to 
an Angi 


programme, 
financed by the EEC. centred 
on Harwell and involving 
several universities in 
research on fundamental 
problems. From this research 
there emerged complex mate- 
rials and laboratory scale 
batteries which met most or 
the basic requirements. 
Taken simply as a storage 
material the lithium-vana- 
dium — graphite polymer 
film developed at that time 
had an energy density at least 
an order of magnitude belter 
than conventional batteries. 
Its working temperature was 
only about a third of that of 
the sodiumnsulphur battery 
and it was capable or with- 
standing high discharge rates 
and repeated recharging Its 
problem was that alter a few 
cycles of discharge and 
^ its capacity fell 
dramatically, to only 40 
cent of its original value. 

But this problem has been 
largely overcome during the 
past year. Laboratory scale 
batteries (typically about one 
amp-hour) nave shown stabil- 
ity over 400 cycles and have a 
structure which implies that, 
even when casings and con- 
nections are given a substan- 
tial allowance, the overall 
energy density of traction 
batteries would be between 
five and 10 limes that of the 
conventional battery. 

The working temperature is 
now down below 100” Centi- 
grade, which brings it into the 
“ideal ballpark" for traction 
urposes. It is important to 
ave a working temperature 
that will not be affected by 
normal changes in daily tem- 
perature, which is low enough 
not to require heavy insula- 
tion and which can be main- 
tained by the battery's own 
electrochemical processes. 
Internal inefficiencies 

expressed as heat are one of 
the important factors in 
design. From a purely 
research and materials point 
of view it seems that the first 
really practicable lightweight 
battery system is on hand for 
exploitation. 

In the hope of increasing 
industrial participation the 
Harwell Electrochemistry 
Centre has now set up a 
club” of commercial spon- . 
sors who will form the work- 
ing party overseeing a sub- 
stantial research and 
development programme 


per 


designed to bring the solid- 
state lithium technology to 
the point at which it can put 
embodied in a fall-scale 
development 

Harwell scientists point out 
that, at this stage, it hardly 
matters which traction goal is 
sought as a commercial start- 
ing point The promise 
embraces cars of the size and 
weight of the VW Golf with a 
single charge range of 
upwards of 300 miles, vastly 
improved airport vehicles, 
boat traction for sensitive 
areas, submersibles, sub- 
marines and invalid wheel- 
chairs. 

The important issue at tKfo 
is that the basic 
polymer technology is taken 
forward into fall-scale use so 
that its flexibilify in practical 
design can be demonstrated, 
European industry has not yet 
rushed forward with propo- 
sals. Perhaps, once again, it 
will be left to the Japanese, or 
the Americans to come up 
with real venture capital. 
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i4 APPOINTMENTS 


Science and Technology □ Computing □ 



Marks &. Spencer 


c. £16,000 


It is well known that over the last 100 years 
Marks & Spencer have developed a reputation 
for quality that is second to none. Quality in terms 
of our products, our service and our staff. You 
prohahly also know that we offer some of the best 
terms and conditions to our employees. 

What you may not be aware of is that we have 
over 400 computers installed in our stores, 
warehouses and in Head Office, and that we are 
embarking on a number of substantial and exciting 
computer projects. These include EPOS, 
Warehousing, Buying, and Distribution systems, 
plus Office Automation. 

Although our normal policy is to promote from 


within, thereby providing good career paths for our 
staff, expansion of the department requires us to 
look outside for more people with ambition and 
drive. 

You are probably a graduare, under 30, and have 
developed sound programming skills on ICL, IBM, 
DEC or NCR computers. You are already likely to 
be an Analyst and have designed systems using 
formal methodologies such as data analysis and 
structured design, and have supervised a 
programming team. 

To find out more about the opportunities that 
we offer at Marks &. Spencer please telephone or 
write to Lesley Thompson ar: 


Lloyd 

Chapman 

1 Associates 


International 
Search and Selection 

160 New Bond Street LondonWIYOHR 
Telephone; 01 -408 1670 



ANALYSE 

; £10,44 

OFFICE AUTOMATION 
Our Data Processing De 
exciting office automation p 

• Integrated word/datepn 

• Distributed processing o 

• Real-time systems indu^ 

Solicitors' and Firms' 
DBMS! 

Accounts, Payroll am 

• Advanced Office Autom 
time management and fi 

• External telecommunica 


Ij LAW SOCIETY 

[programmer 

£15,171 p-a. (inc. L.W-) 

nent has embarked on die implementation or an 
vhicb includes: ... 

ringsysteros 
to a central database 

ds and Subscription accounting (utilising a 

iWieltecords , 

a facilities eg. electronic mail, document tranter. 


• External teiecommumca&toi . , . . 

The system will be hased \ iac 3 mini-computers. 10 + star^_lngic v- ■ 
processing systems. PCsetc.'befirst mini-computer, a VftNG N SSo* ‘ 
shared-kjgic systems were instiled during 1984. A large “super-mini and nj° 
shared-logic systems will be Med this yeas All systems will be conncaeo. 
possibly br the installation of amoral Area Network. Some internal and external 
telecommunications have afreay been installed. 

THE PERSON -i 

An analyst/programmer W at least 2 years COBOL and 1 year s systems 
analysis experience is soughlisperience of a specific suppliers' systems >b nw 
necessary as adequate trainhigvQI be provided. Howevec exposure 10 
a DBMS, or any communicator: experience would be useful. Good traimciri 
are a necessity and the person tainted must be an adaptable "self-starter able i«» 
communicate effectively at all Jee)S. 

This post represents a rare oportunity for the right person to join* wna» 
dedicated team implementing sytems utilising report generators, a third 
generation language and package: to reduce the amount of bespoke coding to the 
minimum. 

THEBENEFITS 

Commencing salary within tbethnve scale dreading on 
experience, is subject to review aftr ax months and annually 
thereafter 23 days annual leave; coiributory penskm scheme; 
subsidised staff restaurant and inteestfree season ticket loan. 

Phone Janet Woodhouse or Briaj Holland on 01-242 1222 or write p nLfy 

with details of education and expermce to the Personnel and Training 
Manager; The Law Society, 113 Chacery Lane. London WC2A 1PL. 
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Product 

Support 

Specialist 

Up to £13K 


At Lotus Development, our Product Support is a vital link between us and the thousands 
of UK users of 1-2-3 and Symphony. 

For much of the time our Product Support Executives are providing expert technical advice 
to callers on the Lotus Hotline. That can mean sorting out simple mistakes to tackling 
complex operational issues involving an entire company. 

But that's only half of the story. 

There’s also the dose liaison with our sales and marketing teams, and generating customer 
feedback to our product development specialists. 

As Lotus’ growth continues to escalate, the importance of this two-way relationship 
increase even further. So, we now want to appoint an additional Product Support 
Specialist 

It’s a high pressure yob that requires patience, concentration and quick thinking. You’ll 
need to be an expert communicator — and a good listener, too. Above all. you'll be able 
to recognise the importance of Product Support and really want to share in Lotus' success. 

The ideal candidate will probably have a degree in a computer related discipline, and be 
aged 23-30. 

In addition, he or she will have sound micro computing experience, and be familiar with 
widely used operating systems such as PC/MS DOS, and business software packages. 

Ideally, the candidate should have worked in a support role, and be accustomed to a fast 
moving technical environment. 

At Lotus, we believe in our employees, so the conditions are among the best in the 
industry. Even more important though: everyone is respected for their part in the 
company's success — and we work together. 

Please send full career details to Liz Palczewski at Lotus Development (UK) Ltd, Consort 
House, Victoria Street, Windsor, Berks SL4 1EX. 
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LOGICA 
NEEDS 
\THE 
\BEST 
\ IN... 




Cambridge 


Putting Al to work in a successful professional environment 
demands real flair If you have intellectual breadth, curiosity, 
and a talent to build dean functional software, then Logica has 
the projects to stretch you; 


• Intelligent tutoring 
systems 

• Medical expert systems 
•Planning systems 


• KBS/Database interfaces 
•Real time expert systems 
•Natural language 
interfaces 


At our Tech nical Centre in Cambridge we provide tools 
such as KEE, Loops, Prolog and RAPPORT on Orion, Xerox 
and Symbolics machines. 

Our salaries and staff benefits are excellent Relocation 
assistance is also available. 

So if your current role lacks challenge and you think you can 
measure 19 to our requirements, telephone: Julia Santen on 
01-637 9111 or write to her at Logica UK Limited, 
64 Newman Street, London, W1A 4SE, quoting re£ TC/5. 


logica 


INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS and 
CONTROL DIVISION 

School of Engineering 

Graduate Engineer 

£9,000 — £12,000 

Required for an initial three-year appointment to the teaching 
stall 01 the Division. Applicants should possess a good 
honours degree in mechanical, production or electrical 
engineering and have some experience of a manufacturing 
environment They trill be expected to teach on a range of 
undergraduate courses .jn manufacturing, and should be 
prepared to develop a specialism in a branch of computer- 
aided engineering. Opportunities wilt be provided to gain this 
expertise 

This post offers the opportunity of considerable career 
development for an able and ambitious young graduate. 
Applications forms and further details from the Staffing 
Officer, The Hatfield Polytechnic, PO Box 108, Hatfield, Herts 
ALIO 9AB or telephone Hatfield 79802. Please quote reference 

Vj£> HaifieU 

fttytecktuc-. 


<!* INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

t ? ! [j| RESEARCH UNIT 

! §’ RESEARCH OFFICER 

ITRU n an mdependeni research orgamssliOiMituotved m developing It* areas ot 
occupational MKKiKan redeployment, training. small businesses and labour 
market strategy Uut empnasis u on dissemination and the practical application 
ot research results 

To meet out present and future commitments we wish to appoint a Research 
Officer to | 0 >n cmji ComondBe-oased research group- 
Do you have 

• e ap ertewe e At the practical application of i Wtdt methods; 

* a sound Industrie* background: 

+ *1 sMttv to contribute to team baaed research: 

* a wfflngnen to naval- 
Saiaiv seal# E» 500-f 1? 000 M 

m me ftisr «vt«flce pwase send a or sitting you r areas of Merest and Ihs 
contnoubon vdi thnw> vou could mskr 10 me wort of the Unit 
Closing obi# re* «oaiicat>on 5m Asm ises 

Mr 1 E Came Manager Industrie] Training na s eorch Urtt. Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, riooson Street Camtmoge CBi lNL 


Systems Engineering 
Operational Research 
Mathematical Modelling 


Do you have a background in the scientific solution of problems 
through analysis and computer simulation? 

Are you looking tor a career move with real pro spec Is and a 
competitive salary? 

Then our clients, leaders in their field have immediate 
requirements for talented individuals educated to Degree/Ph D 
standard in Computer Science. Physics, Electronics, Mathematics, 
Aeronautics or a related discipline to work in 

SIGNAL PROCESSING • RADAR • AVIONICS • ELECTRONIC 
WARFARE • IMAGE PROCESSING • SONAR • ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE • COMMUNICATIONS • REAL TIME SYSTEMS 
• SATELLITES • GW • SIMULATION • CONTROL • 

Vacancies throughout the UK to £20.000 

For further information call John Spencer or send a detailed C V 
Please quote reierence GUA/5 
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Skyquip Technical Services 

85 Ugh Street Winchester Hampshire. S023 W 
Teb Winchester fO%3 69f» CM hound 


ASSISTANT PROJECT 
PLANNING ENGINEERS 


(TEMPORARY POSTS) 


LONDON W1 


We have tempor a ry vacancies for approximately one year's wort. 

The wort ranges from preparing Critical Path. PERT and other networks and 
charts to analysing, updating m 0 monitoring their progress it includes setting 
up and controlling information systems essential to effective programmes, and 
demands acme fatson with specialists both within and outside the organisation. 
CfefflMva* mute have at Matt an HNG lor aguivafent) m «t MfaiMriftg discipline 
with experience *n map* plant engineering protects, including use of Critical 
Pam Analysts end aB related techniques covering the time, resource and cate 
fiekfs * 

Salary in the range £12311 — £14085 per anmmi (Including Inner London 
Weighting) and terms and conditions will be those applying wtthm toe Gal 
Industry 

Phase write wtm a fufl C.V- quoting reference PS0N6#»{7Mt to; 

Sartor P ma on ni l Officer (Engh w aring) Britten Gas, » Biyanitton Street 
London OTA ZAZ. 

Cfoiffip dm tor appticartons 25th March 7085 


Numerate 

Graduates 


Pay and Benefits Surveys 

£7,500 -£8,000 + bonus Victoria 

HAY-MSL produces a range of surveys of remuneration and 
benefits that are amongst the most authoritative and compre- 
hensive in the UK. More than 400 org a n i sat i ons, including 
many of the country’s largest, participate in the main re- 
muneration suvey, and 2S0 in tiie benefits survey Some of the 
other surveys are specially commkaoned. The Survey Centre 
has plans lor major development, and inks with similar Hay 
surveys in 25 cowrtries are being extended. 

We are looking for two recent graduates interested in the 
design, development, administration, analysts and presen- 
tation of pay and beneffts surveys. Working within a young 
team providing a cfirect sendee to efients ami consultants, they 
win have good career opportunities. 

Please write with fufl CV including current salary, or telephone 
for an appfication form: Sarah Gifoert, Personnel Officer, 
HAY-MSL Management Consultants, 52 Gresvenor Gardens, 
London SW1W 0AU. Tel: 01-730 0833 ext 278. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
APPOINTMENTS 

APPEAR EVERY THURSDAY IN 

THE GUARDIAN 


Technical 

Author 

Hi-tech 

electronics 


— rin 


We are a highly 1 1 t 

ssfuf British company engaged 
the design and manufarture of high- 
yrrwnce computer graphics display 
ucts for technically demanding applications. 

‘ Reporting to the Technical Editor, this newly- 
biished position will involve all aspects of the creation 
engineering and user documentation for a wide variety 


Candidates, with a minimum of two years’ technical 
itfcg experience, should have abroad electronics 
gteertng background, a good knowledge of fast digital 
chntogies and experience of documenting software. 
E^edai personal qualities indude flexibility of approach 
apd he abffity to work to commercially-driven timescales. 
The comprehensive benefits package includes relocation 
to this most attractive location, if required. 

Please send full cv, including current salary, to 
Da Short Personnel Manager; or contact him for an 
abon form at Sigmex limited. Sigma House, 

Heath Lane, Horsham, West Sussex RH12 4UZ. 
1:3403 50445. Alternatively, leave a message on our 
-lour recruitment answering service on 0403 50294 


SIGmEK 
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^ Bridge is a social game— so what do you do if you run out of partners? Mtcheli Symons gives a guarded welcome to one electronic solution 

^ ex Pensive way of developing your talent, preserving your ego, and protecting your reputation 

tjSTMM's u r - — — - — — 

elderly men workin/mn "i * hat The Cards, De- not always stated, has, appai- sichalL- Bridge Companion is that rar- 

their aggression at the the BBC only puts ite name ■ tensive Play — and Bidding ently been remedied in tune . ity m the bridge tectaology . ' 

taNe. % In average b "?ub mc 2 U | ) S« Sl^w 0f fiv ®. for the machine’s public The other caveat is the line: a machine whS? livS ■ 

player. I've hnd once, inis was actually an un- rthe last provadea a random launch. nrlce. it costs £17950. for no tn its nromiw Hawmo iB HlIHrTPTT^B 1 


Inhlo a ®?* ess,on *1 the bridge 
lame. As an average club 

queMionpri had my Parentage 
2d and mv m ‘ v doubi- 

*5® W eg?, destroyed — 

the ak, ¥ a nnesse 

1&KCT.W m u a Rine the 
euect that this might have on 

.a sensitive soul Teckiitt to 
from friendly “hi ° 
Si2 t r, dge to club Sian. 

?h«^i a w li ere ,h t suites and 
theslander ran be high! 

rJL’I" "? ,k in mind, the BBC 
Bridge Companion, launched 

£?i w I k and available hy 

mail order, is a welcome ad- 
dll '°n the plethora of aids 
and words currently on the 
bridge market. 

Introducing the Bridge 
companion to a gathering or 
distinguished bridge writers 


"the BBC only puts its name 
to quality products." For 
once, this was actually an un- 
derstatement A remarkable 
innovation — a computer 
solely Ibr bridge only accept- 
ing specific cartridges writ- 
ten in its own. high-level lan- 
guage: bridge Machine Code 
— the Companion affords the 
user the ability to learn or 
brush up on the basics and to 
progress, via new cartridges, 
to an advanced standard of 
play. As Jeremy James, pre- 
senter of BBC TV’s Bridge 
Club, said: “To use a golfing 
analolgy. it will turn a 24 
handicap golfer into an eight 
handicap golfer.?* 
Programmed with the aid of 
Jeremy Flint, the bridge writ- 
er and world master, the first 
cartridge. Bridge Builder, of- 


Practice. Of these five, only 
the last provides a random 
selection of cards with an es- 
timated thousand million 
bands. For the rest, even on 
brief acquaintance, one be- 
gins to recognise, and there- 
fore _ remember. Mr Flint's 
perfectly correct yet never- 
theless necessarily idiosyn- 
cratic, bidding. 

Within each mode, how- 
ever, there, are several 
choices reflecting the 
breadth of the. game, so the 
machine would seem to have 
plenty of life. For example, 
within Bidding, the user can 
. choose between Competitive 
Bidding. Pre-Emptive Bid- 
ding, Responses To Pre-Emp- 
tive Bidding, Strong Hand 
Bidding ana Slam Bidding. 


The Bridge Companion 
cleverly turns its main dis- 
advantage, that it can’t bid 
and play randomly dealt 
hands, into a virtue.' it does 
not seek to obviate_playing 
bridge with people. This is a 
primary objection to the 
machine’s very existence: 
bridge; unlike chess, is a 
“personal" game where luck, 
psychology and instinct all 
play their part No machine, 
and the Bridge Companion 
(unlike Its inferior American 
counterpart) doesn’t attempt 
to. can replace the interplay 
of human beings. The BBC’s 
effort can be welcomed as 
long as it does not do for 


Computers 
that read 
your mind 

You know roughly what you want, but 
you can’t program it. Don’t worry, says 
Jack Schofield. The looming generation 
of micros will be able to do the hard bit - 










•"SlMME DA BILLS" might be 
a perfectly good command in a • 
“fourth generation” computer- 
language (4GL). This fact is 
currently obscured in a mo- 
rass of jargon — result-orien- 
tated programming, demand- 
level adaptability, user/ ' 
machine insolation,' applica- 
tion expandability, work- 
station environment —and the 
fact lhatno one actually knows 
whata4GLis. 

The first generation pro- ’ 
gramming 'language was 
machine code, groups of bina- 
ry numbers. On the original ; 
MTTS Altair micro, launched 
in 1975, machine code was en- 
tered directly byte by byte by . - 
Capping switches on the con- -j 
sole. The second generation 
was assembly language, where 
mnemonics are used instead. 

LDA means “load the accu- 
mulator with," ADC “add with 
cany.” and so on. Third gener- 
ation languages are high-level 
ones such as Fortran. Cobol, 
Basic. Pascal and Forth. What- 
ever 4GLs may be. they must 
represent a considerable step 
up from these. 

And the key fact is that they 
are non procedural. 

What the first three genera- 
tions have in common is that 
you have to tell the computer 
exactly what to do, La pro- 
gram it A program is a set of 
procedures; each procedure 
has to be followed step by step. 
IUb non-procedural language 
the user can tell the computer 
what he wants, and the soft- 
ware works out how to.do it- A . 
typical program might be 
“Show all salesmen's ex- 
penses for February where 
sales lower than January; cal- 
culate bonus; deduct 10 per 
cent" ^ . 

The user’s definition ofwhat 
he wants constitutes the pro- 
gram (result-orientated pro- 
gramming). As users will vary 
in expertise, the software has 
to cope with many different 
levels of request (demand 
level adaptability). Once the 
"program" has been written, 
the user is likely to want to 
know or do more, so it has to be 
i||«sibfe to extend it (applica- 
tion expandability). 

However, the user has to be 
protected from all the Hue 
detail or running the applica- 
tion. such as opening and 
closing files (user/machme 
insulation). Also, it must all 
be doable from a desktop, 
and not require the direct 
involvement of a data 


processing depanmeaS t&ttkk 
stafion environment).^ - IF. ' 
This contrasts wjflh'foe May 
mainframe applications \£re 
normally implemented. Ffrst 
the user has to writes reportio 
his boss, showing jieed.'Ewn- 
tually this winds tip vmh the 
data processing tdpjmapagfer. 
who puts a systems analyst on 
to the job. The report is-rewrat- 
ten to make itfea£jblesri cpm- 
. puling 'terms. fRjwchai%s and 
schedules are drawn dp, and 
programmers assigned to the 
job. After.- a considerable 
amount -of coding and debug- 
ging, the program is eventually 
completed and run. 

• Unfortunately the program- 
mers have produced what the 
Systems analyst thought the 
user wanted, which is what the 
dp manager thought was pos- 
sible, based on what the user’s 
boss thought he ought to have. 
Probably theprogram does not 
do what the user wants at all.- 
But anyway, two years have " 
passed, and the user now 
| wants something different,' or 
else he has — more lifcabr— * 
either left the company or 
! bought his own desktop micro. 
4GLs avoid these problems by 
letting users do their own pro- 
gramming in their own lan- 
guage- • * ’ 


From the microcomputer 
point of view, the first 4GL was 
Forth, which would have been 
■ called "Fourth" except 
Charles Moore's IBM 1130 
would only accept Jive-letter 
filenames. Though powerful. 
Forth is now generally agreed 
to be a third generation 
language. 

The nex 1 4GLs were program 
generators: they actually 
generate programs in other 
languages such as Basic and 
Cobol (which in turn generates 
machine code). Examples are 
Sycero (System O. The Last 
One <DJ A 1 Systems) and 
Codewriter (Codewriter Ltd). 
While these are productive 
and easy for non-programmers 
to use. they are still — like 
Forth — procedural The com- 
puter still has to be told step by 
step exactly what to do. - ■ 

On mini and mainframe com- 
puters there are numerous, 
report generators and 
application generators that 
work in a similar way. System 
Builder (Cosmos) and Power- 
house (Cognos) ye examples. 
They are used mainly by pro- 
grammers to . implement 
applications more productive- 
ly. But this is still some way 
j from having the end user push 
! all the buttons himself 


The tune when you can sit down and type 
*Do payroll’ is as lax away as ever 


It is obvious that the great 
mass . of professional Cobol 
and Fortran programmers are 
not going tnbe thrown out.of 
, work overnight; 4GLs - qnly 
really apply to what IBM calhr 
"information centres,” not to 
computing in general. The 
lime when you can sit down 
and type“Do payroll” is as far 
away as ever. 

There must still be (again, in 
IBM's terms) -a “development 
centre" where new apQliqa^ 
tions are written and ofqlones 
maintained, and a -produce 
tion centre" where breadVkL 
butter tasks like invoiclqgwa 
stock control are run. 

However, when it comes to 
fishing information out ofea 
database, 4GLs represent 
huge step forward, and for this 
reason they are important- Un- 
fortunately, as, mentioned, 
there is un agreed definition of 
what a 4GL is, and numerous 
products are proclaiming 
their 4GL-ness. 


Better candidates far the 
4GL title are products like 
Mapper (Sperry), Focus (Infor- 
mation Builders), Ramis n 
(Mathematical) and Applica- 
tion Language Liberator or' 
ALL (Microdata). These mini 
and mainframe products are 
all now available on micros. . 

Mapper — the name is. de- 
rived from MAintaining, Pre- 
paring and Producing Execu- 


tive Reports — was initially 
developed on Sperry Univac 
1100 series mainframes. Later 
Sperry launched a m i n i. Map- 
per 10. dedicated to running 
the system, and then the 88010- 
based Mapper 6 and Mapper 7 
micros. 

Ramis n/PC is a version of 
the Ramis II mainframe pro- 
gram designed to run on IBM’s 
^baby mainframe” the XT/370 
(ahard-disc IBM PC souped up 
with a couple of extra 68,000 
Chips). Microdata’s ALL can be 
run on a small 80188- based 
micro developed by Conver- 
gent Technologies. PC/Focus 


eith Devlin 
stums to 
1 sorts of 
umber bases 

a of different numberbases 
arse, the decimal systwn- 

present numbers, and in oi^ 

•tic requires a “ nits 
wos column, a fours column, 
Stecolumn.aDd so on. In 
clSSl arithmetic ;«« 
irrv” whenever a multiple 

tary whenever a multiple oi 

sum 


" pv>r instance.. 1 *^ 
n the right , 1 * nomine 

hta number is: 

A-fA'SiiKS- 

128) * 229 


Consequently, all modern 
computers have built-in rim- 
tines which automatically Con- 
vert' numbers from decimal- 
form to binaiyantf back again, 
allowing human operators to 
communicate with the ma-. 
chine in everyday decimal , 
form. ; . % 

But sometimes it is Pieces- 
sary for the programmer to 
handle the numbers. In the 
machine in the - form ti-e-' 
binary) that they are stored in 
the memory. This can be made' 
easier by utilising the .so- - 
called hexadecimal system* 
that is the number system with . 
base! 6. • *v 

This has the effect of repiac- 
ing four columns of binary by 
just one column ofhexaaeci- 

maL (because 16 is the sire of 
the fifth column in binary, ■ 
starting from the' right), “id 
other words, eyery^ hexa- 
decimal digit specified to Jbe 
programmer determines four . 
binary digits in the eompqter.. 
There are fifteen hexadecimal 
.digits: . . \ ■ 

aAODAF- 

so. for example, the hexai : 
decimal number 1BF5 repre- 
sents the number- 

-■rt-r . 

j* 7157 in decimal M^tioa. 
(Because 256 *■ 16xfv Md : 
4096 - I6x 16x16.) In pgcr 
tice,. programmers asua®>: 
need to make use onJyofbwg- 
decimal numbers 'iifvoivgg- 
two hex digits- TOis is 
the bits that makeupa 
er word *re groupq^^to 
bytes, col lections ofeiiMtfggr 

secutive-. bite. Two. ff rSgg* , 
completely speciiyall Ukwb 


is a mainframe program which 
has actually been re-written to 
run under the IBM PC’s stan- 
dard operating system, PC 
DOS. 

• AU these become real 4GLs 
through the use of ancilliary 
••front-ends” such as Ramis ft 
English, Table Talk (Focus) 
ana Natural Language 
(Microdata.) 

When you sit down at a Mi- 
crodata M-1000 workstation, 
yon identity yourself to the 
system and it opens a PKP on 
you — a personal knowledge 
file. Thereafter it remembers 
what yon tell it, and tries to 
work out how you use words. If 
you type “Show me all the 
; outstanding bills,” it will con- ■ 
struct its own database search 
routine to try to do this, then 
ask "Was this what you 
wanted?*. 1 

. If not yon can try again. If 
stuck it will ask for synonyms 
for words it doesn't recognise, 
or to be allowed to ignore 
them, or offer a multiple- 
choice seiectionofoptiens as a 
prompt As you work, it learns. 

It means you don't have to 
learn a computer language, 
you don’t have to get the syntax 
right, and yon don’t even have 
to be able to spell, since the 
system will make an intelli- 
gent guess in cases of doubt. 

Gimme da bills" is a perfectly 
acceptable command. The 
only thing that the system re- 
quires, for ease of use. is that 
your kliosyncracies are rea- 
sonably consistent 
So for, you will have noticed, 
you need a hefty bit of kit with 
a hard disc to run a 4GL. The 
average hardware cost is 
about £6,000, and the software 
is also pricey. PC/Focus, at 
$L595, is cheap only compared 
with the cost of the mainframe 
version of the same program. . 
which is $110,000. 

However, this summer Atari 
is threatening to launch 
68,000-based micros of com- 
parable power with 512K of 
RAM. disc drive and monitor 
for under £1,000, with hard 
discs at around £400. And as 
the prices of Motorola 68020, 
Intel 80286 andNadonal Semi- 
conductor 32016 32-bit chips 
fail, clearly this kind of system 
will become common. 

As before, advances in hard- 
ware will lead to more power- 
ful, more "user-friendly’ soft- 
ware. With mainframe power 
available at micro prices, 
fourth generation languages 
should at last enable ordinary 
people to exploit it 


game 


in one byte. 

So far, I have only been talk- 
ing about positive whole num- 
bers. Of course. Fractions can 
be handled by specifying a 
decimal/binary/hexadecimal 
point- There are various ways 
of doing this, hut that is 
another stay. What 1 want to 
look at now is how negative 
numbers are handled. The 
- most common method used in 
computerais forone bit ofeach 
computer word to be reserved 
to denote the sign of the num- 
ber (say with a. 0 denoting a 
positive number, a 1 a negative 

tn CalcSators usually work 
like this, except that on the 
display a minus sign appears 

at the left-hand location 
instead- of a 1, and nothing 
appears when the number is 
positive.- .The computer hard- 
ware is then constructed- to 
keep track of the signs of num-. 
bers during arithmetic opera- 
tions- But other methods have 
been considered. 

; Anyone who has used one of 
those mechanical calculating 
machines that used to fill of 
. flees 20 years ago will appreci- 
ate one of these methods. - 
On those ancient machines 
(which- worked in decimal 
arithmetic), if you subtracted 1 
from 0, the machine would 
-display anentire row of nines. 

■ This is because, as for as the 
machine was concerned, this 

■ really was -1. If you addedl to . 

a ftillsiring of nines, you would 
gptaeanyaJlthewnyalongthe 
number, .and oft the left baud' 

; end. leaving zero; (—1) + 1 « 0. 

■ similarly, fn a computer, a 
complete row of ones could be 
^sed .to. represent — O^lnholh . 
these systems, it is easy to see ■ 


how any negative number 
could be represented, hot just 

Even more intriguing is to 
use a negative base in the 
number representation- For 
instance, you could represent 
your numbers in the negadeci- 
m al system, where the base is 
—10. In this system, the number 
211 is equal to the decimal 
number ... 

' 1 + (1 x— 10) + (2 x— 10 x— 10), 

Le., 191; 85 in^ Duodecimal is 
the same as the decimal num- 
ber 

5 + (3x-10)-~25. 

So in negadeclmal, negative 
numbers (like -25) can be rep- 
resented without negative 
signs being necessary. In fact, 
any number can be written out 
in negadecimal notation, and 
regardless of whether the dec- 
imal number is positive or neg- 
a tigad no^tign is necessary in 

It is quite amusing to spend a 
few minutes converting num- 
bers from decimal to negadeci- 
mal and back again, and to 
work out how to perform addi- 
tion and multiplication or 
numbers written in negadeci- 
mal notation. An ordinary mi- 


grammed to act asa calculator 
for numbers in negadecimal 
formal, and this makes a nice 
exercise in computer pro- 
gramming. 

. The negabinary system 
could be used as a basis for 
computer- hardware design, 
and ibis would mean that it 
was not necessary to have 8 
sign bit in computer words. 
Though this has been seriously 
considered, I am not aware 
that it. was ever used in prac- 
tice. 


The other caveat is the 
price. It costs £17950. for 
which you get the Companion 
plus the Bridge Builder car- 
tridge Compared to the cost 
of a micro-computer plus per- 
ipherals, this is not muen — 
especially since new car- 
tridges will be priced at 
around £30. On the other 
hand, for what is after all a 
social game, £179.50 seems 
rather high: you could afford 
to .make many mistakes at a 
bridge club and put up with a 
lot or shooting for that sort of 
money. One wonders who 
exactly will buy it The BBC 
are pitching it at, amongst 
others, people in the country 
who live too for away from 
bridge clubs. Somehow, I 
doubt it 


However, apart from these 
two reservations, the BBC 
Bridge Companion is that rar- 
ity in the bridge technology 
line: a machine which lives 
up to its promises. Having 
seen and tested bridge pro- 
grams for all the main mi- 
cro-computers. one is left 
with a justifiable cynicism: 
yes. they do what they claim 
to do but take an eternity to 
get going and require the 
same manual dexterity as a 
game of Space Invaders; and 
the graphics are dreadfoL- in- 
stant myopia. 

The Bridge Companion, 
with superb design and 
graphics by Tony Reynolds, is 
simple to use. responsive 
and, even if it does cost as 
much as three putative tele- 
vision licences, is probably 
worth the money. 

BBC Bridge Companion 





How Glasgow leads a shrinking world 


What would J ohn 
Knox say about a 
memory chip that 
lets you read five 
Bibles in eight 
seconds? Peter 
Large reports 

BRITISH research is set to 
produce computer chips so 
microscopic that about 4 mil- 
lion words — the contents of 
the Bible five times over — 
can be inscribed on a 
pinhead. 

A team at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, led by Professor Chris 
Wilkinson and Dr Steven 
Beaumont is already routine- 
ly carving lines into silicon 
and gallium arsenide which 


are only a millionth of a cen- 
timetere across. 

That means that about 6.000 
memory cells storing a chip’s 
information could be fitted 
into the width of the average 
human hair. On that basis 
Professor Wilkinson has pro- 
duced his calculation of five 
Bibles on a pinhead. 

Already there are memory 
chips on sale from which the 
contents can be plucked at a 
rate of more than one bit of 
basic information every 30 
billionth or a second. There- 
fore (in abstract theory) those 
five bibles could be read in 
less than eight seconds. 

Bat that is the speed for sil- 
icon chips. Gallium arsenide, 
one of the m-V compounds, 
is a material in which elec- 
trons behave more friskily 
that they can in silicon, and 
that material looks likely to 


replace silicon for the top 
speed de-luxe chips of the 
1990s. 

Dr Beaumont says he is 
confident that the Glasgow 
work leads the world in min- 
iaturisation in gallium 
arsenide and. to his know- 
ledge. only Bell Labs rival 
them in silicon. 

The team has already built 
field-effect transistors a tenth 
of the size of the “state of the 
art” in commercial produc- 
tion. But Dr Beaumont 
believes they are at the fore- 
seeable limit of miniaturisa- 
tion for real engineering. 
Nevertheless, they expect to 
be creating full circuitry 
within a year, and microchips 
proper in five to 10 years. 

They have been given a 
■ Airther grant of £500^000 for 
the next three years from the 
Science and Engineering 


Research Council. Half of 
that will go on new equip- 
ment. including a one-off en- 
hancement or leading-edge 
commercial production 
equipment 

The method they are using is 
electron beam “writing." An 
electron microscope's emit- 
ted beam is controlled by 
computer to transfer the 
design patterns into the 
chip's surfoce. It is one of 
several techniques that have 
replaced the chemical etch- 
ing methods which had 
become inadequate for a mi- 
crochip’s density of circuitry 
before the end of the 1970s. 

In those ancient days the 
debate about the number of 
angels that could dance on a 
pinhead was as uncertain in 
solid-state physics as it was 
in medieval theology. Now 
the counting has begun. 


. . . and how freewheeling electrons offer a shortcut to the future 


THE Glasgow research — and 
similar work around the world 
— looks likely to provide 
machines that will do what 
we want but by means we 
cannot follow. 

This will bring mi croc hi p- 
pery fall circle. The root of it 
all — the invention of the tran- 
sistor at Bell Laboratories in 
1947 — was itself based on the 
work in quantum mechanics 
which got seriously underway 
in the 1920s. Without that un- 
derstanding of how electrons 
■ in metals are free to move and 
conduct electricity, the chip 
would not have been born. 

But, until today, when those 
quantum effects have im- 
pinged beyond the basics in 
working chips, they have usu- 
ally been a hindrance, not a 
help: electrons have tunnelled 
off to do their own thing and 
messed up the works. 


Now, at this new level of 
ultra-miniaturisation, quan- 
tum mechanics can come into 
their own. with the electrons 
choosing their own obscnrely 
logical paths along which to do 
our bidding. 

The Glasgow team is cooper- 
ating with Nottin gham and 
Warwick universities in the 
physics involved, and Dr John 
Barker (who commutes 
between Warwick and Colora- 
do State University, where he 
is affiliate professor of theo- 
retical physics) has explained 
some orthe possibilities. 

He envisaged chips made 
from gallium arsenide in 
which there are no human- 
devised physical roads for the 
electrons to follow. Those 
chips would only contain 
-quantum pits” for the elec- 
trons to fall into, plus a few 
directional walls pointing the 
way home. The electrons 


would tunnel their own di- 
verse routes — and do so more 
quickly than by following 
•today’s carved roads. 

Dr Barker says that in 
experimental work so far elec- 
trons have tunnelled through 
gallium arsenide from one 
chip cell to another, 20 atoms 
apart, in one third of one bil- 
lionth of a second. • 

He points out that it is impos- 
sible at that speed to measure 
what is happening — even in 
dimensions 25 times cruder 
than the Glasgow achievement 
of five Bibles on a pinhead. 
And even if it were possible to 
do so. it would be disastrous— 
because any measuring meth- 
od would destroy the work go- 
ing on in that microscopic 
world. 

Therefore, our knowledge 
would be confined to what in- 
formation. and what instruc- 


tions. bad been fed into the 
chip. What was actually hap- 
pening to that information, 
and where it was at any given 
instant, could only be known 
by statistical theory. 

ButDr Barker points out that 
long before we get down to 
those levels, we can produce 
self-organising chips that ar- 
range affairs for themselves in 
ways that are somewhat simi- 
lar to the workings of biologi- 
cal cells. 

Research chips have been 
made which contain no rigid 
logical sequence of operation. 
They are collections of pro- 
cessing and storage compo- 
nents which not only work in 
parallel but can also manage 
themselves, so that if one part 
ceases to function the rest take 
over of their own accord. In 
essence, the electron has 
already taken over. 


Personal computer 
networks: an executive briefing 
from the pioneers. 


Ever think about what would 
happen if you put a personal 
computer on the desk of every key 
person in your organisation? And 
then connected those computers so 
they could share the same data? 

At Nestar, we did more than 
think about it. Since 1979. we’ve 
been shipping products that do ic 
The PLAN Series - of local area 
networks for IBM and Apple 
personal computers. 

Now. we've written an ■ 
information booklet for executives 
. that explains the key economic, 
philosophical, and technical issues 
surrounding personal computers 
and local area networks... in non- 
technical language. You can get one 
by returning the coupon below, or 
simply calling us. 

Economies of scale 

There are sound economic reasons 
why your company should look into 
our rersonal Local Area Network 
PLAN} concept. To begin with, our 
PLAN Series allows a group of 
jeopie to share expensive 
lardware: mass data storage units 
Winchester hard disks), high-speed 
- and letter-qualityprinters. modems 
for communication over telephone 
lines, and so forth. 

In addition, since the PLAN 
Series is based on personal ■ 
computers, your people can use 
personal computer software, which 
is very inexpensive in comparison to 
the software available for large 
computers. For example, well 
known spreadsheet programs retail 
for unejer £200. Comparable 
programs for the IBM 4300 
minicomputer cost over ten times as 
. much. The reason, of course, is 
economies of scale — the "scale" 


this time being the booming 
personal computer marketplace. 

The culture of sharing 

Beyond the obvious economic 
benefits, there is another powerful 
reason for making the PLAN Senes 
part of your corporate culture: the 
sharing of information. In today's 
information economy, knowledge 
can have enormous value. The 


sized organisations, and the 
economical PLAN 2000 for branch 
offices and other small companies - 
represent leadership technology in 
the field of local area networking for 
personal computers. Our new 
booklet gives you the background 
you need to understand that 
technology. We're happy to explain 
how it works, because the more 
you understand, the more likely you 


PLAN Series facilitates the circulation are to choose Nestar. 


of knowledge wtthin organisations. computer revolution is 

• PLANs replace the slow, rigid. happening now and you don t 

centralised solution to ha ve to be a technocrat to get 

information problems with a ^Glved Take the first step, 
quick, flexible, do-it-yourself Return toe coupon to 
approach.. • Nestar Systems. 122 High Street. 

• PLANs give people access to Uxbndge. Middx. UB8 7JT 
databases in existing mainframe or give us a call on {0895) 59831. 
computers (with appropriate 
security measures, of course). 

• PLANs permit data processing 
and MIS managers to manage 
and control the boom in 
personal computers without 
thwarting individual initiative. 

Technical superiority 

All of Nestar's PLAN Senes products i7.\ . . — 

— toe PLAN 4000 for large corporate f : v . . .. _ 

offices, toe PLAN 3000 for medium- [.. . .r"-.v V v 

rSease send me a copy of F$? 

i "Persona! Computer Networks: an Executive Briefing." '■ -?■ 
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Stockholm • Vienna • Zurich 
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Analysts/Designers/ 

Programmers 

up to £1^000 p.a. 

The computing division of Shell International Petroleum Company Limited provides 
computing services to a wide range of business functions based in Shell Centre, 
close to Waterloo Station, A recent, comprehensive review of these functions has 
increased the demand for computer systems. 

We need Svstems Development staff with a minimum of two years' experience in a 
primarily IBM environment to work in our Information Services Unit. We tackle 
the full spectrum of commercial svstems development including transaction 
processing, decision support and personal computing. Our work environment is 
characterised by: 

# Flexible development methodologies - From formal structured 

techniques to interactive 
development via 4th 
generation languages. 
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Exciting training/consultancy roles for new in-company programme 
Up to £15,000 + benefits 


* Advanced software technology - IMS DB/DC, ADR INFO, 

RAMIS H, FOCUS, EIS, 

DBASE 1IL PRIME DBMS & 
MIDAS. ' 

* Sophisticated hardware technology- IBM 308 1,3033.4381, AMDAHL 

5840 under MVS/XAor 
VM/CMS. PRIME 550/750/9950, 

PC-Xrs.PC-3270 s,HP-l 50 s. 

If you are under 35, have the necessary flexibility and technical competence to thrive 
in this demanding environment we can offer the following: 

* Challenging work covering a wide range of Shell's business activities: 

* State of the art training - in-house and external courses. 

* Career advancement to management positions, including the possibility of overseas 
assignments. 

* A generous package of additional benefits including free lunches and extensive 
sports and social facilities. 

* Five weeks annual leave. 

* Relocation expenses if appropriate. 

Please write or telephone for an application form to: 

Shell International Petroleum Company Limited, Recruitment Division, (GB) 
PNEL/231 , Shell Centre. London SE1 7NA. Telephone: 01-934 41 1 5 or 01-934 6966. 


* Sophisticated hardware technology - 


At Hewlett-Packard, we are wefl. aware 
that excellence doesn't come about by cbonca 
That's one reason why our reputation for sates 
and service is years ahead of the competition. 
And it's also w tty we’re committed to introducing 
a cxmpany^wjde Quality Improvement Pro- 
gramme (QIP) across all areas of our operations 
to ensure we stay ahead. 

Right now we are looking for ambitious 
trxSvfouafs with the enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to initiate this programme effectively. You will 
get every opportunity to stamp your own identity 
on the programme and the satisfaction erf mak- 
ing statistics a practical toot for everyone con- 
cerned with QIR And in doing so you wffl create 
an idecd base for personal advancement with us 
across a potentially- wide range of functions. 

Ybu'B need a degree in a numerate disci- 
pline plus a few years* industrial experience using 
statistical techniques in an operational environ- 
ment (eg process management). 


• You Will -provide an internal consultancy 
service to QIP teams, helping to set up 
merits, analyse data eta. Training obo fiwn 
an important part of your responsibility. Excelten 
communications skills are needed os vou win 
- have. to give Instruction at all levels. Bolh these 
• functions win involve frequent travel throughout 
theUK. .- . 

There is plenty of scope for you to develop 
in our progressive company, and reworate a^ 
exceptional Starting salary is up to f&.a.uUL 
dependtog.on experience and is comptornenteo 
by an Impressive range erf benefits. 

if you are interested in this unique oppor 
tunity please call Liz Cope for an appJicotioi ■ 
form on 0734 696875. or write with full persona* 
and career details to Alan Watts, Hewlett-Pack 
aid Limited. Eskdale Road Wnnersh. Wokingham 
Berkshire RG11 5DZ. : 

Hewtett-Ractata is ar» : equal opportune, 
employer. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 




Software Engineers & Consultants. 

Exciting appointments from junior to senior level. 

Salaries to £I8K (plus overseas allowance where appropriate). 


Manchester 

Italy 

Sweden 

Holland 


fir* vAwjnt home to gn 
M Such Exdungc kxn| 
Fintwftwara home 10 
r«r™e MoO Q5-2J ipprcmt 
a*wal yowh nu cwn r 
liw bu 7 yean. 
W*n*r of NOT Bmah Computer 
Sooetyt Technical 

aOPodpiofcnaiul 
calf arc graduacca. 
OnrUDOtoplofeainia 
turnover of £4 Sm 
Often nth* UK. USA and 
dronjham Which Eurapo 


Jhere are companies who design 

systems, and theres 
Systems Designers International. 


SECRETARY 

The BOOards and S booker Control 
Council invito appEotioDS lor Uto 
post oT Secretary- The ComwaTs Head 
Office is in Leads. Duties 

will in chide attending to the 
statutory req uir e me nts of a Limited 
Company, day to day administration 
of the CounctTa affair*, egj sales c f 
p u bfica tfopa and products, indexing 
oT Referees, preparation and 
circulation of Agenda and Minutes of 
meetings, and any other such 
administrative ' secretarial duties 
that the Council may require. 

The salary offered is based on the 
Sports Council Scale for Executive 
Offices and at present ranges 
between £4.728 p ro gre ssin g by sue 
increments to £8,492. 

Applications, with fall details of* age. 
previous career, academic and other 
q na B lhaiti o n a. together with present 
appointment and salary and the 
totttmki and of two referees, 

to be sent fax The Chairman, The 
Billiards and Snooker Control 
Council, Coronet House, Queen 
Street, Leeds LSI 2TN. 

Envelopes should be at o r hed — 
APPOINTMENTS G-£. 
dosing date for applications: 

Man* 31, 1S85. 


Archivist/ Librarian 


. . to supervise the administration of the 
Company archives unit, which is part pf the 
Central Library and Information Services 
Department at Dyce. ' 

The post includes responsibility for In-house 
and agency storage of mixed meefia records, 
and die provision of micro filming services and 
equipment The development and 
implementation of a computerised information 
retrieval service based on archived material will 
be one of the major tasks. 

Candida tes must have a first degree! In 
Ubrarianstvp or a post graduate 7 I t 
diploma in Archive Studies/ 

Aitointstrauon. A minimum of three 

years experience In archtvesf 

information services mustindude a - H ® , 


m 


good knowledge of Wormattan retnavai through 
the use of modem computer techniques. 

The salary will be dependent upon age, 
quattfioatiar* and experience. Other benefits 
wffl include a non contrttwtory pension scheme, 
free restaurant, sports and Sociad JadWes on 
site and, where appropriate, generous 
relocation assistance. 

Reese write or telephone for an appltoston 
form, quoting ref C/186, to . 

Mrs. Janet Cormuck, 

Assistant AdmlnistratiornTMtiafar, j 

BP Petroleum Development Limited, 
Fttrbum Industrial Estate. •*. 

Oyce, Aberdeen AB20PB 
m M Tetephone: (0224)832512 


BP PETVWLBJM'OEVELXXPIVIBVr LHVffTEO 

- . BP pfpn *gua) Of&alunrty ompkyyar 


We won’t bow toounhebuA-SyaeniiDMiyiOTliro m tl u i u l 
Is new one of die urorgai wJ most nlcnccd computer software 
oonnihanacs hi Eirape. 

Proiee; Defence: hd ua ry: Energy: ft e f C M p Trc i T efeconwr a. 
we are deeply invoked m each and every one of these anew. 

hmwWteiempangtodwelanoirniovKtaacluevHTienok 
bin suffice to ay they have oreae-edis a 45% amual growth rata 
over (he last 7 yean, a turnover ofcotneMSmaywrandw 
r nenarionaI reputation far tedkecal and mamgen a fexceflence. 

You wffl bo based ei Mandwater (one of our major looOoni) 
and w4l have the opportunity to trarafer tor a year or more to ono 
of car European Offices. VYfc need to strengthen tar teams 
worfcmg m some ol the most demandng reat-Ume iystem* 
pro^ecc to be Found anywhere. 

From Pi ug iamr n er to Constant well be oWarhn attractive 
salanes (plus the chance of equity stare), comprehomh* bencfhi. 
travel apponuiiDM and quee outstamfcig prospeas lor 
the future. 


IdeaBy a graduate, ywr experience should have mvolvetl you »i 
software design and dcv el opmiro lu rra ahwjic spurn. 

Knowledge of some of the (olowmg woidd be usdiik 

DEC POP I DEC VAXJTANDB1 / INTEL/ M68000 'ASSEMBLER/ 
PASCAL/TAL/ CORAL 'FORTRAN /COM MUNI CATIONS/ 
SaB'TTlRC/PROCESS CONTROL/ DATABASE. 

If you’re ready to[Orn die company of encepdonaBy tatawad 
people, phone >dde OheB. quoting ret GU/H/3, on 061 442 95S2 
arwrfcetoherat 

Systems Desgpen biwmaUoral pic. 

Battersea House. 

Heaton Mersey, 

Stockport. Cheshire SIC-4 3EA. 


Internationalize 


There are 


House of 
Commons 
Library 

Science Graduate 

... to curf out research for Members of ftritomanc and co 

prepare background materUl on current Issues and legislation. The 

post will be fn the Scientific Affairs and Defenea Section of die 
Research DNfsfon, which corns science, technology, energy, rile 
natural environment, metfldne and defence. 

Candidates must have a degree with 1st or upper 2nd dass honours 
(where divided), or a post-graduate degree in physksor in a doseiy 
reined subject in whkh study of physfes forms a substantial pam 
Experience of scientific Information work advantageous. 

Starting salary may be above the minimum of one of dw ranges 
£7,315-0,790 or £9,365-£l2,025, depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Promotion prospects. 

For further details and an application form (to be returned by 
12 April 1985) write to the Qvil Service Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 IJB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256} 
■468551 (answeringserrtce operates outside office hours). 

Pfcasa quote reft G/6486. 

Anequad opportunity employer 




T 


Council for 

Educational 

Technology 



Inf oimation Technology 
Programme Manager 

The Council for Educational Technology has a vacancy at senior 
level for a PROGRAMME MANAGER. 

CET is the central organisation for the United Kingdom charged 
with exploring the application and development of new 
technologies and methodologies within ail sectors of education 
and training. Programme Managers are responsible for designing 
and managing a range of activities within the Council’s 
developmental programme. The successful applicant will have 
particular responsibility for supporting the Council’s work in the 
field Of INFORMATION TECHNOLOG V. 

The job demands clear and creative thinking, allied to firm 
managerial ability. Applicants will need to have had significant 
practical and administrative experience in education and training. 
A working knowledge of information and communications 
technologies would be desirable, but is not as important as an 
understanding of their effect on the development of education and 
training. 

The salary is negotiable in the range £12,489-£1 5,311. 

Further details of the post may be obtained from the Office 
Manager, CET, 3 Devonshire Street, London WIN 2 BA. Written 
applications (no application form is provided) should reach the 
Office Manager no later than 26th March, 1985. 


of people in 



There are those who 



Pi 



THE LONDON TRANSPORT 
TECHNOLOGY NETWORK 


■ a unique London-wide i 
London 


'. aet up with the support of the Greater 
prise Board, needs a 


TECHNICAL 

REPRESENTATIVES 

for specials] furniture and services sales to Hospitals. Industrial 
Research and Education Laboratories in the Midland#. South and Wasr 
Exponent ed in sales, able to conduct high level discussion and capable 
at organising own programme ot work. 

Cv and expenses- Salary depending on experience. 

Applications in writing to Sntacal Ltd, 43-45 High Roadl Buahoy Hwtfi. 
Herts WD2 1EE. Quoting our ret M43 


Project Officer 

(Transport Products) 

to Initiate and control projects concerned with the design, development 
manufacturing and marketing of transport products in London. An 
engineering or commercial background is necessay, as watt as a 
commitment to the objectives of the network. Experience wttti smalf firma 
hi transport area an advantage. 

Salary circa £11,000: local authority farms and conditions apply. 

FOr further tnfonratkm f application form, contact: TRMtSNET, 8 

Avooro outii Street. London SEt ewx,Tal Of -407 1537. closing date: 22nd 
March, 1985, 

77UN9VE7 is an Etpal Opportunity Employer 


watch it happen... 

And there are those 
who say; ‘Hey what happened?’ 
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OFPOEFUHITIES NATIONWIDE 


VALUATION OFFICE 

VALUERS 


range of property for las purposes including rattng 
3sscs£rDents. Tin may be tortfived to such divereo areas of . 
propony aa property aagmattone. dfayuaia 

deal withTtjad-wklentiigBdhOToa mnew town 
mo otty centre ilepf>io pmt>TT tg 

HrfT/149 


property services agency 

ESTATE SURVEYORS 

EsJ&te Surveyors are involved in every facet of property. 


ffiOFERIY STOICES AGENCY . 

QUANTITY SURVEYORS 

PEATs nspootfhfe lor tbs M!dia£ danbpmeaL 
maims nance ud atwagmtmt af Lhagov amrrtfmt estate 
warUwWB.YooobolAflndYCUrfldfwOTklr4aflan»n*ePofa 


all types ofland and buildings In tin; UK and overseas, 
Opportunities occur at tocaUon£ thraaghoul the UK 
tofimnalitm from Mr L 0 Oaltett on 01-861 1835. 

Vef T/657/8SA 

VALUATION OFFICE 

mineral valuers 


and QDdergroQDri mtaarala. integral beuta Alanri arid rnirwwi 


purposes, and also thejmivisfoflirf minings 
Closing date for applications 19 April 1986 

Htf 1/6460/85 


e o nstraratm of ma,lflr bnOriin? and Own «mf Twwwng fpqjaetn 
lnfonnadcn from ItrRWlnter on 01-686 5499 ext 32La 

itfi/6 s/es/A • 

PROPERTY SERVICES AGENCY 

BUILDING SURVEYORS 

BuOding Surveyors in tie PSA aw Uwolrol in tha design. 
amstrocaoi^a^Tn^tflTiancegfallgggpniimtpropgrflBg. 
ranging from Bated bufldtagi through mffltaiy»ndB*D 
. eaabMunentB to jratigB office Mocha. Tbs work also ftfte 

twtn 3 main xjnuf TnaftifanatiMj manag mrmp b nay wmHra anrt 

nse&refa. 

Rrmfomaaoneoatant Ur RB Pearce on 01-888 3499 
’ artSEiiE. 

BtfY/6B8/8S 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES & POOD 

RURAL ESTATE SURVEYORS 

Here is kibe cbancato dfirctopjottr expertise In agricultural 
surveying in Its widest context, and gel valuable experience 
andtounediate reepooaWWy. Ybu will be involved in giving 
advice to 2 . planning aoibortdBs on the agrtoiltaral 
impllcartons <rf ad hoc planning proposals: and 8. fanners 
and landowners on all aspects of rural estate and land 
management matters. Rtf 1/958/85 


DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

QUANTITY SURVEYORS 

Yon wflljabi a team working on design oTECbndB and fortber 
' education b urnings - dwtiopnantef en gtaBart ngand 
laboratory services and equipment general studies of 

htrtlrttnff OrJinfdng y Anri pmpeHj mnnagprnf n t gpaerng Inral 

authority and grant-aided schemes, 
dosing date for applications 19 April 1985. 

MS/ MM 

HOME OFFICE 

ESTATE SURVEYORS 

Yfmwffljri)n;it^r«%i nre^ mrwfcmcrtnn 

tapfow nen t and mafntim»nr w nf jplanp laiHittng a in En g land 
and Wales. TnawfllalBO organise the disposal of properties to 
the private pytQff*. myter take inspactioBs and P B iJnta<n 

ermtaro aril^ anting frir bnpur taiumt. , fri mWWnp tq 

other estate dutfoa. 

Closing date for applications 10 April 1 95 5 

Rtf 1/6483 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Ybo must have an exemption from the appropriate 
eaaminatfniM of theMC8. alseraaaveiy tor the Mineral 
Vainer posts, a first class certificate of competency ( Mine 
Managers). 

AIL candidates must hare at least 2 yean’ relevant 
experience. 


PROPERTY SERVICES AGENCY 

ARCHITECTS ; 

The PSA designs, constructs and maintains Government 

hmwftngc and hretalfah'iwfi flf hunt and romma-ai; Thin nffw 

excellent opportuni ties to gain the broadest experience in the 
design and erection of a wife variety of htmdlngB and in the 

adaptation and arttmKian rf wlctl p g hullrtin gg WnrMn g in a 

design office, joo will normally join a snail team that takes 
on presets - nsuaUyfrom inception to completion. 

To learn more ring Andy Makepeace on 01-211 5573. 

RtfI{S}60 


QUALIFICATIONS 



MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 

UK SALES MANAGER MARKETING MANAGER 

£1 6,500 Package plus car £1 6,000 negotiable 

Our client is part of a major British manufacturing group and though recently 
established is already well-founded and poised to assert itself in both UK and 
International capitalequipmenf markets. 

Both positions, based near Glasgow, report directly to the General Manager and will 
challenge, high - calibre prbfessiqnafs with at least .five years experience at 
management.fevelln their respective fields. Both appointments are regarded as crucial 
to the continued success of the new company in achieving a significant share of the 
market at home and abroad. . . . . - 

You will be given total responsibility for your function, so you will be able to exert all your 
experience of capital equipment sales or maiketing in a medical environment.. Ideally 
you will be educated to degree level and aged under 45. 

. In addition to a competitive salary, remuneration will include 
contributory pension and life assurance and full relocation expenses 
to the West of Scotland, j 

.... Please indicate .your ^interest by . telephoning me, 
Ben Williams, in. strict confidence. I look forward to hearing 
from you. v ■'•••• - - 

:•••■ 4 031-226 6113 RECRUITMENT 

•* f & PERSONNEL 

01-493 8389 CONSULTANTS 


| We bring the right people together 



■ftu must be a registered Architect cr hare ( or obtain in 
1985) a quahflnahrfn in Architecame recognised by the ARC 
for admtaBton to the Rsglstar of Architects and haw 
completed one year's practical experience. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Startlag salaiy between JB7465 and £12770 depending on 
qoaliflcMtons and experience. 

Relocation expenses may be available. 

Application forms from the Cftfl Service Commission. 
Alenoon link. Badngstoke. Hants RG21 1JB or telephone 
( 0256 ) 468561 ( answering service operates outside office 
hours). 

Phase game appropriate refknmca(s). 

Xhs Civil Service Is sa egeal opportunity employer 


COMPUTER GRAPHICS 

New Horizons in Oil Exploration 
upto£20K 

Any cross-section of Ihe oil industry will quickly reveal what you already know - that computer 
graphics are an Indispensable tool (tor rapid analysis and presentation of complex 
three-dimensional data. This is especially true for exploration, and leading from the front is our 
client. BP Exploration, one of the vital growth areas of the international BP organisation. 

CONSULTANT, Graphics and Exploration Systems 

This Is a quite remarkable opening fora computer graphics expert who is determined tokcep 
pace with the rapid developments in this specialist area of software engineering. As the centre 
of expertise for graphics within BP Exploration’s highly professional Applications team, you 
would be concerned with specifying user requirements and developing graphics and mapping 
techniques for applications ranging from business lo high-technology. 

You must have al least 7 years' relevant experience, be completely familiar with CHS strategy 
and other Standards, and preferably be familiar with DEC VAX on VMS DECNET. You should 
also hold a degree level qualification in Computer Studies or an exploration related subiect. 
Most import an l ly. this Is your opportunity to have a significant influence on long-term strategy 
for developing new graphics and exploration systems. 

Career prospects within BP are naturally excellent, and your salary (negotiable up to E20K 
according to quaRfications and experience) will be supplemented by a London allowance and 

substantial other benefits. 

We know you'd like to know more, so phone In between Spiu and 8pm on Friday 1 Slh or 
Monday 18th March, an cfs peak to Andrew MUlhouse about how your experience can work 
" v for BP Exploration. 

If you are unable to phone, please write with fuUcareer detailsquoting ref: 3 56C to: 
Deansgate Management Services Lid. 63 60 SL Martin's Lane. London WC2N 4JX. 


■ PHONE VN 

|OV2409555 


BP is an Equal Opportunities employer 

DEANSGATE 

MAN AGEMENTSERV1CES 

ADVERTISING - SEARCH - SELECTION 

ADMShWOfWHnESBUU HUMES 
LONDON AND MANCHESTFR 


STATISTICIAN 

CITY OF LONDON 
C£12,000 + Benefits 

Part of a maior Insurance group 
the Company n involved m 
managing insurance companies 
both in the United Kingdom and 

oversea* 

The growth of Its UK managed 

general Insurance company has 
required the company to extend 
Ha techniques for measuring 
company and product 
performance and for 
determining insurance reserves 
necessary to support the 

underwriting undertaken 
Wa now seek to appoint a 
Statistician able to develop the 
overall statistical concepts 
applicable to a general 
insurance company 
Applicants should be of a high 
professional calibre with some 
years commercial experience 
not necessarily in insurance 
An attractive remuneration 
package is offered with 
excellent prospects Assistance 
may be given with relocation 
expenses 

Please write. Including full c.v 
to: Ur G WeflbeJove. Director. 
Prescot Underwriting & 
Management Services Limited. 
Forum House, 15-18 Lime 
Street London EC3M TAP. 
marking your envelope “Private 
end Confidential." 


INSTITUTE OF CANCER RESEARCH 

STATISTICIAN/ 

PROGRAMMER 

isqurMl id mm MU' scientist! in the 
UMttvte ■ EpmennoKxiv 5ecMn at Sutton 
Sunar on the dan handling and anaiyv« 
of cKmcai wait and epKtemtoiegv wudm 
on cancer aatmtogy Aopneantx should 
have a higher degraa and knowledge of 
Fortran Salary depending on 
qualifications and experience *S bkely ro 
be tow ard! the lower end oi the iNoe 
Q-nicaii Scientific Grade It acale F u n 
scare £T 520 — Cti 205 p a plus London 
Allowance o> £1.233 pa 

Applicants are advaed that n the majority 
of the Inatitutaa premise! amotonfl is 
prohibited 

latephone enquiries to Mra. C. CMvera. 
01-643 8001, axL 215. Apphcatrom m 
dupucaie wnh Ute names oi two teteren 
should be sent lo the Parao nn at Officer. 
Institute ol Cancer Ihne t h . 34 Sumner 
Place, London, SW7 3NU. quoting Ref. 
3MIG/L CMng dttefor nnlM 29th 
March, 1885. 




PGi offa> rwon v na-e» io *nr» wro 
e rwdr e n O' lamAM lor long p> iN»l 
penpds as vtwly louwtw «p<yrn 
ciww) insMirmn fruiD IfMm nr 
ip a «pde 'anqe n* lunoomna rlnmr^tie 
ana jutminat-aiive rolea al rewdeniia’ 
aclwly cenlrps 

Rprau and awAcarm" k»« Onm 
PSL Yaws Uvaatin 
§3aP25 M* Sam Strtir 

Pan w Nh HR1 1 AH 
JnbeifllOs Tel - (0W9) M?M 


MANAGEMENT 

TRAINEES 

London (used comowt* »>as a 
number pf vacancies to warn 
people ■■ aaed W 38 nua 
manaoement pov'inne ttue IO;Hsi 
expansion oroauU»'i(e - ■ • . ■ . 

. Telephone Julia on ■■ 

01-439 6921 

for interview 


********* ************* 


.W ajK 


. required lor ouPB sow] nantSing 
" eguipfitam including Mbraimg screens * 
J tender! conwyort Enpenonce m mu J 
J ot complete piani end mecnine sales J 
J Excellent opportunity ro gel m on the T 
? ground Door with expending company Y 
J AM areas aveiiabie J 

* Please reply lo DMMThaGuarcHan.tBX * 

* DaaragtfSL Manchester MSO 2RR -* 

* A A ***** ************** 


Make it happen at 

Citibank Savings O 






PlLKINGTON 

i Medical Systems ► 

DEVELOPMENT 

MANAGER 


To lead and direct the Development Department 
m this expandir^ company at its new location on 
Clydebank Business Park. 

The present range of Electromedical equipment 
comprising Medical Lasers and Endoscopes present 
challenging development opportunities. 

\bu should have: 

: At least 5 years product development 
management expenence particularly involving' 
mulbdiscTphnary project teams. 

: Postgraduate qualification in Applied Physics 
Electro-Optics or related discipline. 

: Development experience, ideally of Electro- 
medical products, m a commercial environment 
. In return we offer an excellent salary package ana 
relocation assistance where necessary. 

Applications, in writing please, by 25th March, 
should be sent to: 

Charles Dalgity, 

Pilkington Medical Systems Limited 

Caxton Street GLASGOW G13 1HZ 


A NEW CAREER IN SALES 

We are a national public company, selling b comprehensive range of 
specialised products to all industries, and due to continued 
expansion, we have key positions to be filled in the U K. The 
successful applicants, with or without selling experience, will be 
offered. 

-ft- Your own arm 

* A large number ot existing accounts 

Hr Residential training course on tuti salary 
tV Management by Objectives 

* A starting salary of £7,630 p*. or £6.BSO pa. + Company car 
■ft- High commission and incentive bonus schema 

Hr Free Ufa assurance and company pension scheme after 
qualifications 

FURTHER 

The career-minded successful executive can in the first full year 
achieve high potential earnings Whatever your previous 
background, we will look seriously into your application 
If you are aged between » and 38 years and hold a current U K 
driving licence, write immediately to: 

Salee Selection Department 
UNI-Fix Royaton. Herts SG8 9JJ. 

Quote Bet. NO. NAT 220. 



Ministry of the Interior 

KUWAIT 

Applications are invited for the following posts 
1. A communications engineer specialising m 
microwave technology. 

2. A communications engineer specialising in aerials 
and propagation. 

3. Three communications engineers experienced in 
mobile and fixed equipment, repeater stations, and 
VHF and UHF operations Previous experience with 
Pye equipment is preferred 

Applicants should hold a recognised university degree 
and should have had a minimum of five years' field 
experience. 

Salaries wilt depend on academic qualifications and 
previous experience in this type of work. 

Please write with full personal details and c v to* 

The Press Attache 
(Job Advertisement) 

Kuwait Embassy 
46 Queens Gate 
London SW7 

Closing date for applications is within 30 days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


WHO DARES WINS 

bm a a U nant broking wit nay ana ara rincarecy dMM wul bacqfM A mHoralni 
a m ni gnL However as a proierownai ana astauicnaa compan> *o wm 
campiene n awatyiiainyoutoaaniinaxceaaofgiaooOinvour tmayaar Canasuiaef 
a gow mm MWy r eommrotrcui dapandant upon age ana npanencs It you arm 
pfMtmaoia wHiOIAM pfapWM » wpfk ; DCtramMy tiaid tor ilia rewartu you 
deaira wa otfar mnr irvwailed awr pwn-artd con m ianw i atrociure and consrdar 
■mtiunam to be tha beat tom ot expanenee Aga2i 26 

T e l ep hon e Merit James on 01-831 084417, 4 Hues. 


For more information an how to 
advertise in rids section 
Write or phone to: 

LONDON OFFICE 




119 NURMDM ROAD, IQND0N £C»* KK 
Ttf. 01-298 2332, 

MANCHESTER OFRCE 

AOVERTISSIENT DEMUtTMOCT, 

164 OEMBHTE. MMCiESVB M6D 2M 
Ttf. 0BI-832 7200 (E* 2IB1J. ' 


TRAINEES 

ff you are at least 2i years 
old, ambitious preferably 
with a degree and can 
communicate well then 
please phone on 01-6680006 
for further details 
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Prefect Leaders • Software Designers ■ Software Support 

INTERNATIONAL 
SOFTWARE DEVELOPMENT 


Northern Telecom 
Limited is a leader in 
telecommunications 

technology and the E fi gfi flK MHgjjj 

largest producer of fully 

digital switching and 

transmission systems in I^ IL ,, 

the world. ^ 

The SL-1 fully digital PBX is \^nx 

already the world's top seller l \ \ ji: 

with nearly 3.5 million lines in 

service in 42 countries, in \^j MgigzZ 

maintaining this technological 

lead we are taking a major initia- 

five: developing new concepts ERjIbSsb 

for the SL-1 on an international l|Sgj5| 

scale from our Maidenhead base. Wt &ttm 

Wfe are therefore looking for Project tB§Ng 

Leaders, Software Designers and wralSfei 

Software Support Engineers. 

PROJECT LEADERS 111 

& SOFTWARE DESIGNERS fp 

In implementing this strategy your role m B 
will be crucial, developing new designs VK 
ar.d enhancements, preparing documen- w 
tation and ensuring that these major 1= 

programmes come to fruition on time and 1 

to cost. \ 

For Project Leaders and Software Designers 
with at least th ree to five years' experience in 
rea/'t/me or computer controlled telephone 
switching systems, these are excellent oppor- 
tunities on the ground floor of a new venture in 
software architecture. A degree in electronic 
engineering, computer science or a related 
discipline is essential, and an understanding 
of SL-1 would be an advantage. 


!Si 1 


SOFTWARE 

support 

iSifVra ENGINEER 

\ H S/ As one of a small, highly 

iwilg skilled team responsible for 
IJfSSp 7 H W *“PP*V*9 software expertise 
within the European Technical 
Igj flia ' §3 Jr Support Group, your respon- 

• §i ' sbilrtes will cover post-sales 

SffiS 3® support to SL-1 customers 

IjSpBgg o m throughout Europe and the 
|||jf|9 o | Middle East. Some travel may 

You must have at least five years' 
software experience in real-time 
or computer-controlled tetephone 
pMT switching systems, at least two of 

Hl^fijpr which should have been m a support 
glsf role. Systems knowledge of digital 
IB® PBXs, for example, hardware and soft- 

•jj» ware operations, would be an advantage. 

mt Northern Telecom operates a compre- 

Sf hensive salary plan which rewards and 
M recognises an individual contribution to 
w the company. The negotiable salaries are 
r highly a ttra c ti ve, full training will be pro- 
vided and an extensive benefits package 
includes generous assistance with 
relocation costs. 

To find out more, please telephone 
or send your CV to Colin Luker, 
Recruitment Manager. Northern Telecom pic , 
Langton House. Market Street 
Maidenhead, Berkshire SL6 8BE. 

Telephone Maidenhead (0628) 35031. 


FOR THE 5 y 


PHILIPS 



PHILIPS ELECTRONICS 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ADVANCED MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 

AND TECHNOLOGY GRADUATES 

JM No- EXF «8£ 

Philips Electronics, in conjunction with NewcsstJe-upon-T^Pofytachn'ia are offering exciting career 
opportunities to men and women with good degreestn engineering. or science which wfrenable them to 
accelerate their career development, to obtain Invaluable industrial experience and. possitHy. to register tor a 

Masters Degree i n Enginewing. 

Based at the Philips Factory in Washington and supervised jointly .by local management and stall from the 
Faculty of Engineering at the Polytechnic, they will engage In the creative development of Improved 
manufacturing systems by the application of advanced technology to toe mass production of television 
receiver components. In this respect it will be necessary to visit European Development and Manufacturing 

establishments. ■ 


Engineering Council Department of Industry and Phiftps Electronics. The successful candidates will he 
employed Initially by the Polytechnic for a two year period, those associates demonstrating the ability to 
produce and implement effective solutions to major problems may be considered for career appointments 
within the Philips Group. Preference will be given to applicants aged between 23 aiKr28 having experience d! 

manufacturing Information technology, process control automation or shop floor date, organisation and 
analysis. Additionally they should have the motivation and commitment to become engineers of international 

standing. 

The commencing salary based on age and experience wffl be in the range £7.548-£ia25i p.a. The Polytechnic 
can assist m finding acco mmo dation and relocation expenses will be available where necessary. 



(ef’^'toSmownpleted toms ahoukf KiSSS 
• quoting ref, no. by 28 -SjS. "jy ~ 


There are several vaeances in the Linguist 
Officer Class In central London. Duties com- 
prise written irar.daoon (mainly into English} 
and foreign document research. Candidates 
muse be profrdenc in French and Italian; or In 
French to mother-tongue or bftngual standard, 
with ability to work from English into French; 
or ioRussian, plus french. German, Hungarian, 
or Romanian. They must have, or obtain in 1965. 
an appropriate degree with at least second 
class honours, or an equivalent qualification: 
or have equivalent experience. 

All candidates must be British or 
Commonwealth citizens and be proficient in 


English to mother-tongue or bilingual standard. 

Initial appointment will normally be. to the 
Linguist Officer grade (salary £73t5-£9790). but 
there may be one or possibly more po sts b> the 
Higher Linguist Officer grade (salary £9790- 
£12X05). Sorting salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. Promotion prospects. 

for farther dearls and art application form 
(to be returned by 9 April 1985) write to Civil 
Sendee Commission, Alencon Link. Basingstoke. 
Hants, RG2VTJB. or telephone Basingstoke 
(0256) 468551 (answering service operates 
outside office hours). 

Please quote rt£ G/6443. 


Ministry of Defence 

The Civil Service b an equal opportunity employer 





■ j 





A wide range of opportunities exist for mechanical, electrical and civil (concrete) 
engineers, physicists, mathematicians, chemists, materials scientists and 
environmental biologists as Research Officers in the CEGB's principal Laboratories 
which are situated at Leatherhead in Surrey, Berkeley near Bristol and Marchwood 
near Southampton. There are also opportunities at our Regional Laboratories in 
various parts of the country. 

Applications are invited from those who expect to graduate with at least an upper 
second class honours degree or those completing a post graduate qualification. 

Research in the CEGB focuses on scientific and engineering problems associated 
with fossil-fired and nuclear plant and longer term research into, for example, 
alternative power generation. 

The salary on appointment for graduates will be approximately £8,400 p.a. and 
for those completing a PhD approximately £9,400. 

Graduates who have the required qualifications and appropriate background and 
wish to be considered for these vacancies should send immediately, details of age, ^ 
qualifications, experience etc. to W H F Brooks, Manager of Personnel and 
Administration, Technology Planning and Research Division, Courtenay House, 

18 Warwick Lane, London EC4P 4EB quoting reference G/1 85. 

The CEGB is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD ^ 

1 . TECHNOLOGY PLANNING AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


STATISTICAL 

CONSULTANT 

S1A is a leading International company offering on-line access 
to a comprehensive range of statistical and data management 
products and services. SLA is the UK market leader in the 
provision of statistical services to bath the public and private 
sectors of industry. 

We are looking for a suitably qualified consultant for our team 
in MANCHESTER We would require: 

• A degree/ po stgr aduate qualification In st atisti c s 

• Several years’ computing experience 

• Knowledge of software packages such as SIR, SAS, 
SPSS 

• Good communications skills 

An attractive remuneration package wilt be offered, 
appropriate to the successful applicant's qualifications and 
experience. 

The post offers an excellent opportunity for a suitably 
motivated individual to progress within the company. 

Please write (enclosing cv and telephone number) to: 

Hie Regional Manager 


COhFUTEH SSMCES 

Warwlckgate House, Warwick Road, 
Ofd Trafford, Manchester M18 0QQ. 


Nene College 

Northampton 

faculty of Technology* 

) Re-advertisement 

Principal Lecturer in 
New Technologies 

Applications are invited for the above permanent post to 
commence 88 soon as possible. 

The successful applicant will have demonstrated innovative 
enthusiasm for a range of new technologies and have the 
initiative and energy to teach a team directly responsible to 
the Dean of Faculty for promoting and developing these 
technologies on present and future courses. 

Candidates should hold graduate or professional 
qualifications together with significant industrial training/ 
teaching experience at advanced level in one of the fields of 
Microprocessor Applications. Data Transmission. Advanced 
Manufacturing Techniques, or Computer Aided Design. 
Salary scale: Principal Lecturer £13,095 to £16.467. point of 
entry depending on previous experience. 

For application forms and further particulars please 
telephone 0604 714101, ext. 228. 

Applications to be returned wfthin 10 days from the date of 
appearance of the notice to; The Dean, Faculty of 
Technology, Nene College, St George’s Avenue. 
Northampton NN2 6JD. 




Co I worth Laboratory, Bedford 


Challenging posts now exist in the largest food research establishment in Europe which also has 
substantial activities in biotechnology anti health care. You should have professional qualifications 
in electrical t electronic engineering, mechnical engineering or chemical / biochemical engineering, 
some experience in the areas outlined below, excellent communication skills and the potential to 
operate effectively In a challenging multidisciplinary environment 


CONTROL ENGINEERS 


Salary £9,000-£1 6,000 

There are vacancies for engineers with experience in industrial robotics, automated 
mechanical handling systems and control systems. The work is concerned with designing 
and evaluating state-of-the-art instrumentation and systems for manufacturing operations 
principally in the food industry. This involves development engineering activities from 
feasibility studies to the design and commissioning of production prototype machinery and 
process control equipmenL 

Candidates with at least three years of relevant industrial experience and proven expertise in 
the design and operation of industrial control systems are preferred. Knowledge of PLCs, 
process computers or special purpose microprocessors is essential. 

PACKAGING MATERIALS SPECIALIST 

Salary £1Q,000-£1 7,000 

The vacancy requires experience of the special packaging requirements of the food industry 
at a high level. The work is primarily to study the constraints and potential of new and existing 
packaging materials and thetr influence on foods packaging machine design. 

FOOD PROCESSING ENGINEER (MEAT) 

Salary £9,000-21 6,000 

The vacancy would suit applicants with a chemical / biochemical engineering background 
who have gained experience In the food manufacturing industry particularly in the meat area. 
The work is to Investigate new food products and new manufacturing systems using a range 
of engineering skills and abilities. ' 

BIOPROCESSING ENGINEER 

Salary £ 9 ,ooo-£ 1 6,000 

The vacancy requires a first degree in chemical or biochemical engineering and at least three 
years* experience In research or development in a bioprocessing field. The work involves 
feasibility studies and development of a range of new ideas for healthcare and food products. 
Benefits are highly .competitive and include relocation costs where applicable. 

Application forms can be obtained from Miss P. Grayson, Recruitment Manager, H M 
Unilever Research, Cohaorth Laboratory, Shambrook, Bedford MK44 1LCL Tel: Bedford N H 
(0234) 781781 ext 2232 (Ansaphone outside office hours). 


IP® ID 


S7 0stamUIM 
LMrinBIBas 


PC USER is one of Britain's biggest business computer 
magazines and It's continuing to grow. We need an : — 

ADVERTISING 

ASSISTANT 

to join our team. For this responsible position we need someone 
able to cope with a variety of different tasks involved In the 
administration of a sales office. This includes invoicing, copy 
chasing/production, typing, and generally keeping the office 
running smoothly. 

We offer an attractive salary. LV's. 4 weeks holiday and excellent 
opportunities within a large publishing organisation. 

Please call Steve Harding or Carrie Dickinson NOW! on 01-430 
1200. 


UNIVERSITY OF BATH 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY & PHARMACOLOGY 

PROTEIN CHEMIST/IMMUNOCHEMIST 

Professor R. J. Flower, head of the Pharmacology Group is 
looking for a Protein Chemist/lm mu nochemist to work on tha 
purification and assay of steroid-induced anti-inflammatory 
proteins. 

The appointment is funded by the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Council and is tenable for a three year period. Applicants should 
be post-doctoral or equivalent and have a good precticaf 
knowledge of the techniques required of protein isolation and 
purification including SDS-PAGE, Immunoblotting and FPLC. 

Application forms and further particulars from the Personnel 
Officer, University of Bath, BATH, BA2 7AY, quoting ref. no; 
85/39. Closing date: 28th March, 1985. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 

A very well known mechanical contractor and steel fabrication 
company requires No. 1 

Mechanical Design Engineer 

minimum 10 years' experience In oil field activities, ie pip spools, 
pressure vessels, storage tanks and heavy steel structure in 
accordance to BS and ASME standard. Ability to produce the 
necessary workshop fabrication DRGS, bill of quantity and cost 
estimate if required. 

Salary UAE currency DH 70001 — plus furnished flat plus free 
transportation. 

Send evs to: The General Manager, PO Box 2021, Abu Dhabi, 
UAE, Tel S4500; or for direct Interview; Mr E. N. Hawa, HoDday 
Inn, Marble Arch, London (I5fh, 18th & 19th March), showing cv 
phis any sample DRG. 


UNIVERSfTY OF ST ANDREWS 
Department of Computational Science 

Applications ara Invited lor a post or 

SENIOR SCIENTIFIC 
(COMPUTING) OFFICER 

In tfi® above Department 

In addition to a fuff teaching programme, then to a substantial research programme In 
tha Oapartment funded axtamaHr by industry, SERC and A|vay At present tha Includes 
programming tenguase design and Imptamanteuon. speech p roce ss ing and software 
enffno^mg/TTie Oepirtmenrto Hvdenufpped, principally wiOi DEC and ICL equipment 
running UNDC Use to Also made of VAX machines running VMS operated by the 
University Computing Laboratory, and the Department hopes to acquire further 
advanced systems from CL running VME. The Server Scientific Officer will be 
responsible tor supervising the installation and maintenance ol hardware and software 
end tor assottag staff end students m oa use The person appointed may be required to 
lake part m specific research projects, and may be eilglMa to register for a higher 
degree. 

Salary at appropriate pomt on scale E7.520-fc12.15a per annum. a o c o rtf inB to age and 
experience, ptue USA . Further particulars may be obtained from the Establishments 
Officer. The Urdversity. College Gate. Si Andrews. File, tens HAJ. to whom appMexntons 


Officer. The Urtfvemiy. College Gate. Si Andrews. Fite, lens HAJ. to whom appMesittons 
a copies preferably in typescript! wttft the names of two referees, should be sent to 
arrive not later than 8 Aprs, 1985 


RESEAKCH/RESEARCH AWARDS 


RESEARCH SCIENTIST 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT AND MATHEMATICS * 

A Research Assistant hi required for work on an important 
research contract for the Ministry or Defence involving the 
computer modelling on transient vibrations in large structures. The 
post offers an excellent opportunity for a young scientist with 
proven experience of mathematical modelling to gain experience of 
project leadership, including opportunities for liaison with Mob - 
establishments and to publish work and present results at meetings 
in the U.K. and overseas. 

The appointment is for two years in the first instance, but should 
oilier further opportunities ter able candidates. Salary £7,500 to 
£12,150. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained 
from: The Personnel Office. RMCS Shrivenham, Swindon. Wilts. 
SN6 8LA. TcL (9793) 782551. ext 2403 or 242L (Reference M&M 5/85). 

Closing date ter receipt of applications, April 12 , 1985. 


The Universities of Lancaster and Leeds 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN UL&& 

■ Two Research Aasodarra it* reeulrad to wort on an ANn-fundm 
Joes concerned with the dorian and tmotommiatfon of inTeiltent romauter- 
sltled Instruction systems. This will Involve Itw appHntlon of machine leernlna 
trdinlauen so student modelling. Ttw* project U i joint one between tlie 
Deportment or Computing. Lancaster, on* the Com pulrr~ bawd Learning Unit 
Leeds, and is supported by Logics Ltd. 

Applicants should BS*e poet-produata neperfanet In I K. ft. 6. ajut'or 
cognitive science. The pmuara for throo nun Isom Uiy 1 . 1 985. or as soon T_ 
oo^Qle rtxw-ggf ter- Salary within die first <4* points ot the Research 1 a Salary 
Sfftjc iHO'ttaMO)* 

For further particulars and application form, alcana write to u,_ 
EsuUiito»ii( Office fovotiop reference LIWAI. UmurMn Houm, 8allHun 
Lancaster LAI 4YW. where application* Mis copies), nomine three rrrii-rr., 
Should be sent w arrive NOT LATER THAN April IX, JBB5. ™»crers 


for caw"*j 

^pto&onS 

SSTtolc iovrWfCWXf 
SSSSiS ability trim 
todfertt 

m addition » mo na*rt 00/WV- «** 
wHh mo position. 

ABponuntty to inopo oijo 

slafus and rwrifdt, 
Thto to ■ eweor opportunity tor 
someono OS* 1 30"*® VW*- 

figmtwrftt ng to tp e - 
llanaMng ofroclor. 

guardian 


graduates- 

immediate start 

£8K + car 

m an craritos prafeci * 
Install EPOS (EtoGftWvc Po£^ 
Solo) nationwide- Thto ww mvolw 
extensive travel. 

Team members 

con trad o< iwowo moniita wnfing 
to April iBaaamx^tbw^^* 
opBortunitHxs lot potntsnsnt 
positions tor suitable ewadto 
to 8441000 10 s 

weeks' hoUsoy si Qtrtotmas and 
fuH (mining wUt bo gluon 
Ptooee rtngmt , n^to^te r » 
— it** form to Currys ua 
oESt can ext 3QB2. 


LONDON W1 

BOOKKEEPER TO 
TRIAL BALANCE 

lor charismatic boss and hard- 
working loam. Minimum two yews 
work experience wllh British 
chartered accountant, high degree 
of computer competence, 
impeccable secretarial skills (UXV 
60 V integrity and ability » remain 
calm under pressure are vital lor this 
dem an ding position. 

Competitive salary. 

Apply in writing, endoebja ten CV 
to-Tbe Advertiser, Ctoays Hna. 1-7 
Davies Mews. London W1. 


RESEARCH/ 
RESEARCH AWARDS 


University of 
Liverpool 

Dcputiwnl «T 
Statistics and 

Computational Mathematics 

ADA SCIENTIFIC 
SOFTWARE 


Aaplh-athHM dn* Invited ter thr piM 
ol SoiiKir RwMrch Avaivuut- . 
Utenoarrii Aowrut* to .Murk with 
Profraor L M (Mtr* on ttw 
d*v«lwnmt at numarWiT MMlMarr 
mid PIM in llw ar mru uimu tan- 
auppa Ada. Tha pout fuiMIri <n 
part ui un ttC rnlUlninllvti 

K ilrrt: It h IrrnmynrMihr unit - 
carter- AnplU an* ahouM hair s 
itram rmrrti backpround In 
numerics) enabit*. tonuirr urimc 

*ir a relevant Mlmtltt div. Ii^inr 
writ un maihpmatlrv. pteim <t 
N iilnicrllVl: and mnaidvrafala nan- 
Butlno nnerirnm ui oiw or more 
hlph hnl lanauaacs. . 

Pent trnabtr from April 1. I1BJ nr 
M un at powrtbtc thrreoitrr. at an 
Initial Him on the acute fl.Sltt- 
Cia.lSD per annum 

Applications, roortiirr wirh the 
nomru ui mere f rtw m aiiutih! h« 
rrrrtwt not later than Manh 
IMS. bv Tltr Krautrar. Thr 
Udlionlh. PO Box 147. Uirrowl 
Lee aax. from Whoa turtiwr 
oertinilar* may hr ebtatned 

Quote Ref: RV/M1^EC. 


Manchester Polytechnic 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited ter an 
interdisciplinary research pro- 
ject: Technology Assessment of 
Fibre Optics. 

Opportunities exist to register 
for the research degrees of 
MPhil or PhD and some 
teaching at degree level will be 
required. 

The person appointed should be 
a technologist with an interest 
in the social sciences, a tech- 
nologi cal ly-a ware social scien- 
tist ora person from an interdis- 
ciplinary background (e.g- 
degrec in science oolicyi The 
appointment will be far two 
years with the possibility of 
renewal. 

Salary scale- £8, 405 to £8.900 per 
annum. 

Application form, returnable by 
March So. 1085, and further 
details from Dr John Langrish. 
Dean, Institute of Advanced 
Studios. Manchester 

Polytechnic. All Saints. Man- 
chester M15 6BH. Please quote 
Ref. No. S/165. 


Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 

Department «f Chemistry 
CASE RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 


Applications arc Invited for tha 
followlnu two avvurdi- 

«1> A computer-based atudv of 
transport In model catalyst* 
<nr. O. Nicholson In collabora- 
tion with BP Sun bury ». 

tSi Tha kinetics of apt,-* extraction I Or 
S’- wi™ In collaboration with 
f.'Jl. ■ Inwmat tonal, pan of the 

Unilever Group!. 

Appllratlotia, InctuJlns a rurrtculufn 
2, 4 tit" nantra «t two refemo. 
J 1 *. "* nc “ ?«>on as possible to Dr. 
or Dr - M- Spiro. Drpari- 
Imperial Collet*-. 
fcOodpn SWJ 2 AY. from whom lurtlm 
details ran be obtained. 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of 
Ge antics 

POSTGRADUATE 
_ PROJECTS 

apdlleanotri 

S2^j3asm« 

gSgSJS**-" dm“lo^ 

*totwOci. n ' e,,etU Ur * nJ Bvntetiooary 

Ma^h e tSri 9 ^s'^ t * P LEI hv 


GEN> 


Fue^ienVS ^I, uaiD : Control Lcmduo. 

terue antldu** 

ow'iimmi, itm E.i,d Trl *2*1 ?03-l 
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DIARY 


"SO -WHAT - did dive 
P on ting's former employers 
at' the Ministry of Defence 
think about his new book, so 
uncharacteristically. kept 
secret until yeterday mom* 
ing ? “We can’t comment be- 
cause we haven't been able to 
get a copy/> sadd- a spokes-, 
■woman. “We've been faying 
various bookshops, so X, don't 
know what the publishes 
have been doing ' about 
distribution.'' . 

Well, it was certainly sold 
out soon . after 10 a.m. at 
Hatchards, the top people's 
bookshop in Piccadilly. But 
the Army and Navy stores, 
which is even nearer to the 
MoD, said just after lunch 
tfepl 'they had- stacks of 
copies. Dillons, a bit further 
away, admitted their supplies 
had come in a bit late. Alto- 
gether, though, about 50,000 
of the 75,000 print run were 
distributed m the first day 
Were the MoD really 
trying ? 

Part of their problem, of 
course, was that ; Pointing 
had put -a few more backs 
up by refusing . ta. comply' 
with the convention of 
submitting his manuscript to 
the Ministry for comments 
and objections. He did, how- 
ever, agree 1 to an' MoD 
request to sign a form 
acknowledging he is still sub- 
ject to the Official Secrets 
'4gt , and he assured them he 
vrcnild not publish any classi- 
fied material -Meanwhile,- an- 
other book is on 1 the way, 
this time taking the lid off 
the quaint little ways of 
Whitehall. - • ■ 


BEHIND those immovable 
exteriors, the Chinese do have 
a sense of humour. The 
official Daimler of the British 
Ambassador in Peking has 
been issued with the 
registration number 31-1996. 
The British lease a^Rang 
Kong you remember, runs out 
in 1997. i. .■ r . • ... 




Malt water carriers : Left, for washing and. Right, out of a lined welL Pictures by Maggie Murray (Format). Young mother, centre. Picture by John Isaac 

clouds promise only despair 



Coleman 

THE OTHER day a woman 
turned up- in the market 
town of Moptl In the West 
African Republic of Mali, 
selling water lily seeds. She 
was stoned; Wa^er .lily. seeds 
are the traditional' frioa ■ of 
famine. 


. “■Un -: People,: Un But* 
FoL^viH-; tire elections 
1982, 95.6 per cent at ' the 
population voted and, of 
those, 99.7 per cent cast 
their votes for the candidate 
of the one official party, can- 
didates whose names were 
the only ones on the lists. 
These are official figures. 
They are the only official 
figures I have been able to 
find here for anything. 

The rest is rumour and ob- 
servation. The Russians -gave 
at least five MIG fighters, of 
which two are said not yet 
to have crashed. In return, 
the Russians have a’ long 
lease on the mining of gold 


CfUESl 


sTION : When is an of- 
ficial secret not an official 
secret ? Answer : When it's 
let out by an OK chap. 

The Attorney-General has 
just announced that Admiral 
Lord Lewin is not going to 
be prosecuted under the Of- 
ficial Secrets Act for giving 
a detailed account to a jour- 
nalist, Arthur Gavshon, ' of : 
how Conqueror located- the 
General Belgxano by towing 
sophisticated strings.' at 
hydrophonic listening . de- 
vices. The article Gavshon 
wrote in the Guardian 
caused rather Sharper in- 
takes of breath in the Mod's 
naval warfare department 
than anything- revealed by 
CJjre Ponting. Still, that's 
things are. 


ANY good Englishman can 
judge a chap by his handshake, 
and Edward Heath is no 
exception. He relates in a TV 
programme to be shown on 
Saturday how he was invited 
when a student to a 
Nuremberg rally and soon 
had the measure of the 
Nazis. “ I remember Himmler 
had a particularly flabby 
and s treaty hand which I 
thought uras quite revolting, ” 
booms the former PM. 


said to be at k*T*hh, and 
last week’s Malian news- 
paper. “the only one," ran 
an adulatory article about V. 
L Lenin and the success of 
what was called his social 
- democrat party. 

.■£* .Tbef.Mul . . navyrjte ■ said to 


ndve ijD" sfilo'is i 'bn three 
Niger river boats. Air Mali, 
the national airline, has 
three aeroplanes . on its 

books. One crashed the other 

sky. But in firo^days ther^I 

saw only one Hour of hodest 'second^ a Boeing 727, is said 
- to be under arrest some- 

where in Europe .at the suit 
of an i Irishman who says he : 
has hot; bee 1 paid for 
repairs. JBhg 1 tird planej- js 

. missing . . • * i * 

r i .Tbm- there is, the practice 
of .taxation, which is weH 
vouched for. At the market 
town of Mopti, you can ob- 


Mali lies about 15 degrees, 
north, of the equator and 
there are no clouds in the 


haw VUJJ uue UVUA ’ 

sun. For the rest- of tha tlmi 
the sky was . obscured bjp a 
great dust cloud: Tfre.afeople 
-remember this ijfrom- the 
drought of 197B. Hie years 
of 1973 and 1984 have been 
. the wont of this cenfaffy. 

I The battle are dying, the pas- 
tures have turned to sand 
dunes, there are lakes where 
no fish live, ami forests. .hive- 
become scratched heaprf of 
dead wood. ■ ' . 

Man is the size of Texas- 
arid California - combined, 
though with only a popula- 
tion- of .seven million. It 
forms part of the belt known 
as the Sahel, which is 1 from 
an Arab word meaning the 
edge of the desert The 
desert is the bahara, and it 
is creeping southwards. 

Mali was French but has 
been independent since I960. 
It is now a one party state— 


-sejyd if In operation, Fisfier-; ; 
- meh lifod their pObgueS -ott 


_ rmr-gufr 1 h &it6 
cross the road jrith. their 
catch, ihd are accosted three 
times. The major of the 
town takes his cut' The gov- 
ernment fish smokerS take 
their dues, then the govern- 
ment foresters, .who are 
armed, take theirs too. It is 
■ the same by road. On the 
-705 kilometres from the capi- 
tal. Bamako to Mopti, there 
are 28 police check points; 


'At each the police take what 
thej can. A foreign visitor is 
relatively exempt An entry 
visa costs £15. Permission to 
leave at the airport cost an- 
an other £3. And the airport 
police did their honest best 
to relieve my colleague from 
' tha Observer of his camera. 
For further details, read a 
novel called The Coup, which 
John Updike wrote after a 
stay in Mali.. 

I was in Mali for the sepa- 
rate visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and of Vice-Presi- 
dent Bush, but before I 
come to that L must say a 
few general words. There is 
probably going to be famine 
here- and probably nothing 
wiH stop it Even if anything 
would grow, the people have 
. already eaten next' year's 
seed corn, and, if given 
- more, would eat that too, be- 
* cause they are hungry. Thera 
■are at present few refugee 
camps. I visited two. and 
IfoptL They are inha bited so 
far about L500 people in 
all, who come from the area 
around Timbuktu to the 
north-nortfreasL They are 
camped on land which, used 
to be inundated', every year, 
but where there has been no 
water for the lari five. , 

Mali is at present nothing 
like, Ethiopia. I did not see 
one dead human being 
though the carcasses and 
bones of animals are plenti- 
ful. The Red Cross says 40 
per cent of the cattle have 
died. The people in the two 
camps I saw had lost all 
their cattle on the trek south 
to Mopti. 

In the first camp were the 
Bella, the former slaves of 
the Tuareg. They still have a 
few goats. Hie people usur 
ally eat millet or sorghum, 
hut the food I saw being 
prepared was millet chaff. 
The woman explained that 
Ihey went to work for the 
people of Mopti, in the town, 

1 pounding millet. In return, 
they were allowed to keep 


the chaff. . This consists 
mostly of cellulose. They 
also earn some money, with 
which they buy sorghum. 

The Tuareg, the former 
masters, are nomads and still 
look fine and proud.. Some 
of their women are beautiful 
and many still wear the tra- 
ditional long indigo robe. 


The men still have donkeys 
which they either brought 
with them and especially 


saved from starvation, or 
which they have hired from 
the merchants of Mopti. The 
Tuareg men. make a living 
with these donkeys carting 
wood or cow dung, or earth 
for bricks. Some of them buy 
and sell on their own 
account 

These Bella still come to 
the Tuareg camp to draw 
water from the well for their 
old slave masters. The water 
is opaque. I was told it 
would cost too much even to 
chlorinate it Half the chil- 
dren in these camps will die 
under the ' age of five, but 
then the children of Mopti 
itself have no better expecta- 
tions. This is no wonder in a 
town where a .child defecates 
in -the 1 same ditch in which 
.'its mother washes her. cook- 
ing.pots-. . 

In Mali; the. only, men I 
saw. trying -to - do . anything 
were European or American. 
The UN Agency, the Com- 
mon Market Agency, and an- 
other agency. US Aid, all 
looked tired and a hit hope- 
less. If they spent less time 
typing endless reports and 
more time getting out of 
their offices it might be bet- 
ter for everyone. The 
bureaucracy is an offence. 

Hie outstanding exceptions 
I met vfere a -counseUor-at 
the US Embassy in Bamako, 
and two resident English 
representatives in Mali of- 
the World Wildlife Fund* 
You could have met Miss. 
MaryHn Halbert at the State 
Department in Washington 
DC. What did we want ? 


What could she do far -us? 
She arranged press accredit- 
ation for the Vice-President- 
ial visit with as little fuss as 
could very well have been. 

The Americans are derided 
by the Europeans for taking - 
their air-conditioned cars and 
offices and their own refri- 
geration and purified wa |r . 
with them wherever they go, 
but in West Africa that is 
not being sybaritic, that is 
self-preservation and good 
. sense. It helps preserve fit- 
ness of both mind and body. 

For Richard Moorhead and 
Steven Cobb of the WWF 
there can be nothing but ad- 
miration. Mr Moorhead, of 
whom I saw most, is the son 
of the distinguished African- 
ist Alan Moorhead. Mr Cobb 
and bis wife spent most of 
their time conducting the 
Duke of Edinburgh round 
the country across dreadful 
terrain. Together, these Eng- 
lishmen made up, and more 
than made up for the utter 
incompetence of the young 
Swiss sent out by the WWF 
from Geneva for the visit 

Probably it is L not Mr 
Cobb and Mr Moorhead, who 
philosophically regrets the 
end of tiie. British. Empire,- 
thinking its -abrupt .end to 
have been an -tatteried catas- . 
trophe in .so many- places 
but I have -jw : doubt -that it. 
would not itavd : beenl, but; 
the likes of Mr. -Moorhead 
and Mr Cobb, who;, 50. years . 
ago would have run that Em-, 
pire • 

Anyway, *: tins • place was 
French. Times -.have: changed;, 
and they, ate doing' their 
present work with great tact 
in awful conditions. The 
Duke of Edinburgh was brisk 
and suffered no nonsense. I 
have already reported one 
brush of my own with him, 
but that was fair enough. It 
is not his nature to trim. 
He. did not trim with the 
ministers he met, and of- 
fended one regional governor 
simply by interrupting his 


interminable * speech with a 
request to- be shown on a 
niap the -regions the man 
was talking about. 

JHe also -discovered, when 
he later visited the Bella 

- camp -I- have already de- 
scribed., that the inhabitants 
were hot getting the ration 

- of - millet they should be 
receiving, and that they 
sever had received it, 

-Up country, after a five 
hour Land Rover drive 
through a landscape of 
desiccated scrub enlivened 
oply by the occasional hyena 
and carrion stork, the Duke 
was- said once more to have 
offended Malian susceptibil- 
ities by not standing on cere- 
mony at dinner. He also of- 
fended the tender Malians by 
asking if hunting was forbid- 
den 1 and. when told it was, 
asking why snakeskins were 
oh sale in the Mopti hotel. 

After his Royal pone took 
off from Mopti, there was a 
strange smell hanging 
around that was not aviation 
fUel. It came from a pile of 
leaking cans of insecticide 
which has been abandoned 
near the terminal building. 
The tins got bashed about in 
lorries, began to leak, 1 and 
.were dumped' in .a school 
.yard until toe. school master 
-. got, rid of them!; Then they 

- were brought to the .airport 
• A maii took; home out empty 

can, and cooked In It He and 
hSS family of ■ five .died. The- 
.commandant ■ has -.' several' 
times- taen' told: Hie leaking 
^cans remain. . 

, - After the Duke’s' - depar- 
ture, eatae /VSte' : President 
Bush, the two men within 
hours of each other in a 
country which must see no- 
one for years on end. Mr 
Bush was proceeded in the 
previous route by an un- 
known number of transports 
flying in bullet proof Cadil- 
lacs and other habitual 
acoutrements of the Secret 
Service. Then, in the morn- . 
ing, he was proceeded by a 


Boeing 720 with he 
Whitefiouse press carp, and 
by two immense USAF trans- 
foods and vaccines. A C141 
bringing in gifts of varous 
foods and vaccines. A Oil 
is about the size of a jumbo 
jet. Then, on the dot. 
Airforce n, descended from 
under that dreadful pall of 
sand-cloud. Mr Bush came 
out, shook the hands of 70 
dignitaries lined up along- 
side a red carpet, and then 
press and dignitaries were 
invited to inspect the unload- 
ing of relief supplies. 

Now it is perfectly poss- 
ible to attend a dinner in 
Mali where the hostess will 
serve tins of this, that, and 
the other, all marked gift of 
some generous country, and 
all sold on the open market. 
On past showing, the dried 
milk merchants of Bamako 
will soon be enjoying good 
business. 

This Is all unsayable and 
will naturally be denied. But 
how, unless he has been to 
this place, and seen what 
happens, can a Westerner 
begin to understand that in 
.Mali a government minister 
is a big shot who dresses up 
• in .rich togs, drives round in 
a big black Peugeot to meet 
. other big shots, and who has 
- as. almost his principal. duty 
the .extortion .of- pre-deter-. 
' mined -taxes from an already 
destitute population ? 

But three cheers for the 
■ generous, Innocent United 
States; stfll- the , hope of the 
• world. In a VEP lounge, Mr 
’.'Bush, asked respectfully 
why he had chosen to come 
to Mali, said every single 
person in the United States 
was concerned about the 
drought and the human suf- 
fering that came from it. He 
would be going to Geneva to 
make an appeal to the con- 
science of the world. This 
he said, was something that 
transcended east and west 
and ideology. 

Next day we all left town. 


MARTIN WALPSt on the change of direction needled to make the. Soviet economy work 

The men of iron that Moscow doesn’t need 


noted French artist, 
ni Ungerer. says lus ex- 
its portray the plight of 
women and the evils of soci- 
ety. Valerie Wise, chairman 
of the Greater London Coun- 
cil's women's committee, says 
they are just pornography. 
4 * It makes me feel sick, she 
said yesterday. It shows 
s**xual degradation, mutila- 
tion, bondage, violence 
against women." 

Either way. Ungerer's 15- 
picce contribution to an ex- 
hibition at the Royal: Festival 
Hall has been closed off be- 
cause of demonstrations and 
threats. The . only ediftuog 
part of all this is the faltei- 
iiujof the GLC-basher s . they 
to mock the TOnai. 

but they’ve actually halted 
some very explicit stuff, so, 
or. . . . 

WITH Princess Margaret 
back from the West Indies 
looking tannwl and fit after 
recovering from her lung op- 
eration. it is time to imesti- 
gate what hes behind her 
reported resumption of smok 

ing. On February 13 °er P” 
“ ?Dr $n- 

Kam Whitby of Bond; 

appreciated r° ur , tl irt, i ;f h b 0 ok 
sending a copy 
Jfcnoking is Good foi *^ou. 
v Dr Whitby runs the SmoK 

ere* Rights Uague and his 

latest publicity jMjfi. * x 
pounds the - theorj that tnc 

anti-smoking “!f bl, b ? Se 

has. been "duped by tne 
wowsers.” <OED : A pumag 1 
cal enthusiast or fa ”Sris 
argues that lung cancer >s 

not caused hF ^ 0 £?Jo5l 
by radioactivity. 

crnfliprtls tnvolved in 

tests it is very esfjggjj 

have smoking as 

far 'radioactivity, writes tne 

doctor. . 

is ■* 

Princess learned 

influenced hy hts * i-jo*, 

tome. W*»it « i/dfifr 
however, is that she is aen- 

mtely not a wowser. 

Stephen Cook 


GORBACHEV^ 

fit RUSSIA 

— " — : - --.i7 • 

APART from brief eulogies 
over - his predecessor, 
Konstantin Chernenko, there 
was one other, sombre!" jho- 
ment in toe speech farwr ' 
Mikhail Gorbachev skefa 
out his' strategy for rrfc 
“ The severe winter 
somewhat slowed the attain- 
ment of planned targets in- a 
number of sectors,” he stad. 

The bad winter could 
hardly have come at a worse r 
time. The Soviet economy; 
has not been reacting as-tts- 
leaders hoped to the Judir 
clous dash of reform and the 
crackdown on .absenteeism 
and work discipline th at has 
been under way since Breadi- 
nev’s death. ' .. 

Last November, toe direc- 
tor of the state Plan. Nikolai 
Baibakov, announced th at the . 
national income had i gmm, 
by 3.1 per cent iff the last 
year, and that productivity 

had grown by more toaq. 4 
per cent. The news was 
mven headlines and fanfares- 
Two months later, toe. 
revised figures 
lished more discreeny. 
Baibakov had been too op-. 



r^sjig want* w aea faie Rus .® - 
lM ATwasndor tor *. "limit* 
qnd ha's to be Wtl «“ing. 

\ -?T> 


jonal income bad- 
'grown W 5ukf' US' per debt,* 
and productivity by barely 
SB per. cent — on the most 
generous calculations. 

Worse^stiU, the hew motor 
of the Soviet economy, its oil 
production, saw toe first fall 
■ in' .production, since „toe -last 
war. .Gil accounts for ^ per- 
cent of Soviet energy sales.. 
: and efcergy brings ih-80 r per 
cent’- of -the foreien: currency 
toe country heeds. The fall 
in production, and the disas- 
trous lack of spare parts and 
rigs in the oilfields was ex- 
posed in the .Soviet press 
while the local authorities 
were still insisting that all 
was well, ... 

The oil problems encapsu- 
late - the problems-, that 
Gorbachev has to solve. The 
Soviet Union has always 
been good at setting targets, 
and usually reaching them, 
so long as the targets have 
been, expressed. in crude fig-. 

. ures ^ for "go many tons of 
-steel and cement 

It is in toe next phase 
that toe problems come, 
in using the "brute produc- 
tion wisely. Soviet leaders 
themselves acknowledge that 

they consume 50 per cent 
more steel for each unit of 
production than the Ameri- 
cans. It -is a hugely profli- 
gate economy, so long accus- 
tomed to the vast reserves of 
raw materials in Siberia , that 
it lias rarely had to. bother 
about quality. Sheer quantity 
has - always seen them 



• It is not just Gorbachev 
who feels this way. He is toe ■ 
political spokesman for - an 
entire generation ' of' Soviet 
technocrats and. ma nagers , 
some of whom were trying 
to do toe same things 20 years 
ago when Premier Alexei 
Kosygin presided over a 
brief flurry .of reforms be- 
' fore ' the system's, inertia 
swamped it alt- - . .. 

But. men in. the academic 
think-tanks tike professor 
Abel Abanbegyan -at Novosi- 
birsk have learned their les- 
son. 

. Late last year, Aganbegyan - : 
organised at his Institnt^ of; 

Industrial Economy a round 
table.. of 60 managers of 
major- i 


around the USSR. He’ has 
now published in a learned 
journal the results of a poll 
he took. 'When he • asked 
them if they saw a need to 
extend the rights of -manag- 
ers; 96 per cent said yes, and 
. only 9 per cent said they 
had seen any such extension 
. in Abe last decade. He asked 
if they often received in- 

- - structions from the ministe- 

rial and party hierarchy 
■ which detracted from the- ef- 
• ficiency of their business, 
and 57 per cent of them said 
often, and 14 per cent said 
always. 

They said that .the most 
frustrating limitations of 
-thfrir right to manage "were 
tod production targets they 
were set, the amount of in- 
vestment they could keep 
back, and their inability to 
choose their own' markets. 
Aganbegyan, in presenting 
this report, made it plain 
that he believed there was 
flow a consensus - among 

- Soviet 1 managers for this 
kind of change. 

Although this goes very 
much' further than the eco- 
nomic experiments in ' ar lim- 
ited ^ number of industries 
that 'has been under way 
since* Andropov came to 
power. They are 'much less 
radical than the ideas com- 
ing opt of the central insti- 

- tutes* for mathematical eco^ 
nomlcs, run by 'Dr Nikolai 
Fedoafenko. He has argued 
that . the Soviet economy 
needs? to abandon the central 
planning system which has 
been,., its hallmark since 
Stalin's massive industrialisa- 
tion tjf toe 1930s. 

Since' this would strike' at 
the very root of the party's 
. ability .to control toe econ- 
omy, it may be too heretical 
an idea even for Gorbachev, 
but academic sources in Mos- 
cow say that in a series of 
private seminars Gorbachev ; 
'• organised last year on the 
economy, , he caned particu- 
larly for briefing papers 
from both Aganbegyan and 
' Fedorenko. 

The academic whose ideas 

- are likely to find quickest 
favour is Pyotr Bunich, who 
win* the Communal Economy 
Research Institute. He has 
delivered the .first offleal as- 


sessment of the working of 
the economic experiment so 
far, and found that overall, 
productivity increases • are 

more than twice as high as 
in other industries. 

“ But although toe individ- 
ual enterprises are function- 
tug well, the superior organs, 
the ministries and the indus- 
trial complex continue to 
work in the same old way. 
The levers- of power of these 
higher bodies .-are not yet 
switched on to the experi- 
ment,' and -the same can be 
said of the associated bodies, 
the enterprises supplying 
raw materials, energy and 
spare parts all continue to 
act under the old condi- 
tions,” Bunich reported to 
toe latest issue of . EKO, the 
economics journal. 

Since by toe end of this 
year, the economic experi- 
ment is due to cover about 
25 -per. .cent of the .industrial 
economy, here is one key 
area where Mr Gorbachev 
can act swiftly -to extend the 
pay incentives for workers, 
give management more free- 
dom. to do their- own produc- 
tion planning and choose* 
their own suppliers. 

Gorbachev has another ad- 
vantage. This is not a bad 
time to be a reformer in the 
USSR because so much of 
the infrastructure is already, 
in place. The new trans-Sibe- 
rian railroad has just 
opened, and the oil and gas 
pipelines .are .now snaking 
across Europe, ready to 
bring • in . vital . foreign ex- 
change for the generations to 
come, .-just as the .booming 
Soviet merchant fleet makes 
eve*' fnore lucrative" inroads" 
on the ;■ world’s maritime 
trade. 

Even agriculture, after five 
bad harvests in' a row, is 
rather more of a success 
than .might appear at first 
sight . . - 

What Gorbachev can do is 
to increase investments in 
the roads to the farms, in 
the food storage, transport 
and distribution systems, 
combined with better incen- 
tives for toe farmers to pro- 
duce more fodder and grain, 
rather than just tb? fruit 
and vegetables from; their 
private plots 
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But the agricultural sector 
is already taking up a third 
of all-state investment, and 
■the ever-growing cost of food 
subsidies is a major drain on 
toe state budget Iff 1980, the 
last year for - which the fig- 
ures hre available, .'subsidies 
- on meat- milk ■- and dairy 
products amounted to 4S per 
cent of total retail expendi- 
ture,, off these items. Soviet 
consumers get their food at 
half price : and . this takes up 
almost 10 per cent of the 
total state budget 

There is one radical solu- 
tion available. The shortage 
of consumer goods and the 
steadily growing incomes cf 
the Soviet people have made 
them the thriftiest private 
savers on earth, with more 
than £250,000 millions in the 
state saving bank — almost 
£1/000 for every man, woman 
and child in toe country. 
Whereas Stalin had to fi- 
nance his industrialisation on 
the hacks of the peasants, 
Goibachev can do it from in- 
ternal savings — if he dares 
te.risk the public reaction to 
steep price rises for food. 

The economy he inherits Is 
in desperate need of reform, 
if.it is not to fall even fur- 
ther behind the west in the 
new industries of computers, 
plastics, energysaving and bio- 
technology. Khrushchev used 

to. tell the Russians' that by 
1980 they would surpass the 
USA, and indeed they- have, 
in. the production of- steel 
and: cement and coal— pre- 
cisely those commodities the 
western economies are too 
advanced to need in toe old 
profusion. 

VWhat Russia needs are soft 
sciences of marketing, distri- 
bution, innovation and prod- 
uct development Ironically, 
there is one sector of the 
economy where they have 
them — in the military-indus- 
trial sector, where there is a 
consumer who knows what 
he wants, is prepared to pay 
for it, has top priority, ana 
can cat through all red tape 
to get results. As both Napo- 
leon and Hitler discovered, it 
is the one part of toe coun- 
try’s economy that seems im- 
mune to* the effects of a 
harsh Russian, wanter. 

Next ; The Politburo 
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RICHARD NORTON-TAYLOR on the 
telling tales of Clive Ponting 

An open book 


MR CLIVE Ponting, acquit- 
ted of Official Secrets Act 
charge a month ago by an 
Old Bailey jury, yesterday 
delivered one of the most 
scathing attacks on Whitehall 
event have been written by 
a former civil servant. 

In a book which should 
make toe Government regret 
that his prosecution was ever 
brought, he describes the 
C-ivil Service as M introverted, 
complacent . and unable to 
take decisions," with prob- 
lems avoided rather than 
solved. Decisions that are 
taken he says, are reached 
in a claustrophobic process 
deliberately shrouded in - 
mysteiy so -that' “the vital : 
process of learning from- past - 
mistakes does not take 
place-'* 

The Official Secrets Act, 
he says is "the cement that 
holds the closed world of 
Whitehall together" and toe 
first event in a civil ser- 
vant's life is to read It. But 
while be also throws darts , at 
individuals, including Francis 
Pym, Michael Heseltine and 
Heseltine’s deputy, John 
Stanley, much of his criti- 
cism is devoted to his for- 
mer department, the Ministry 
of Defence. 

“Each of the three ser- 
vices.” be writes, “ is a very 
strong pressure group lobby- 
ing to preserve -its vested in- 
terests.” Rational argument 
is almost impossible with . 
“ every privilege and obscure ' 
part of the organisation ... 
defended with equal tenacity^ 
from the number of mess 
waiters and gardeners at tiny 
training establishments to 
high cost -and wasteful equip- 
ment projects with overcom- 
plex specifications.” 

Studies on defence pro- 
blems published by outside 
bodies like the International 
Institute of Strategic Studies 
are usually, he says, greeted 
with amused contempt by 
the Ministry. Occasionally 
the Idea was floated that the 
Ministry should itself com- 
mission. an outside study. 
This was usually dismissed, 
says Ponting, on the grounds 
that they did not know 
•enough to join in the "ad- 
vanced ” level of debate in- 
side jhe Ministry. Why did 


they not know enough ? Be- 
cause the Ministry would not 
give them the necessary in- 
formation. 

The argument that in- 
formation was classified — 
this time to avoid political 
embarrassment — was used by 
the Government, notably 
John Stanley, the Armed 
Forces Minister, during the 
Belgrano cover-up. Indeed, 
senior naval staff, including 
those involved in intelli- 
gence, agreed that informa- 
tion about tbe Belgrano's 
course — only revealed after 
Ponting sent documents to 
the Labour MP. Tam 
Dal yell — was unclassified.' 

Heseltine, as Ponting is 
quick to point out, avoided ' 
mentioning this during his 
speech during the Commons 
debate on the affair on Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr Ponting, ironically, was 
one of the few civil servants 
who was enthusiastic about 
Mrs Thatcher's attempts — 
with - the help of Lord. 
Rayner, now chairman of 
Marks and Spencer— -to at- 
tack waste and inefficiency 
in Whitehall. He was made 
an OBE and was asked by 
Mrs Thatcher to attend a 
full Cabinet meeting, as a 

result of his report on how 
the Ministry of Defence 
could save £15 millions a 
year on its food distribution 
system. 

But his report was never 
implemented, • he says — a 
Whitehall department can 
block reforms even when 
those reforms have the per- 
sonal backing of the Prime 
Minister. This illustrates well 
the Government’s inconsis- 
tent attitude towards secrecy. 
An * increasing number of 
Tory backbenchers now ar- 
gue that secrecy is hiding 
inefficiency — this is certainly 
a view held by Lord Rayner 
who consistently criticised 
Whitehall’s obsession with 
secrecy ' (and praised 
Footing's work in a written 
statement read out during 
toe trial). 

Mr Ponting. though, is 
careful not to reveal “se- 
crets ” about toe Belgrano 
affair which have not al- 
ready been aired in public. 

The Right to Know, Clive 

Ponting, Sphere Books, £2*50. 
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Dalton and the decline of Labour 


Richard Gott reviews *the best political biography of recent years’ 


The Admirable 
Mountbatten 

by Ludovic Kennedy 


Mountbatten. The official 
biography, by Philip 
Ziegler (Collins, £15). 


A BOOK of 700 pages on the 
' life of a man about whom so 
much has already been said, 
and who in his lifetime said 
" so much about himself, might 
seem a daunting prospect. Is 
there really anything more to 
add about this peacock fig- 
ure, and do we want to hear 
it even if there is? 

The answer to both ques- 
tions is Yes. The Mountbatten 
that Philip Ziegler here pre- 
sents to us is a different and 
.more sympathetic Mountbat- 
ten than the one we knew (or 
rather didn't know) before. 

So much about him strikes 
one afresh. The parallels 
with Nelson, for instance. 
Both men were inordinately 
vain, loved posturing in med- 
als and decorations. Both had 
immense courage, moral as 
well as physical, drive, imagi- 
nation ana leadership. Both 
were generous in praise, 
harsh m criticism; both need- 
ed not just the respect of 
their subordinates but their 
love. Where they differed was 
in their achievements: Nel- 
son’s wholly on the sea, 
Mountbatten's wholly on the 
land. 

Both, too. were visionaries, 
Mountbatten in his intuitive; 
grasp of the shape of institu-' 
tions in the post-war world. As* 
far back as 1942 he saw the- 
need for a permanent inter-, 
service command structure, 
but it wasn’t until 1964 when: 
he was Chief of the Defence 
Staff that he was at last able,, 
and in the leeLh of reactionary 
opposition ("We have a traitor 
in our midst” — Marshal of 
the Royal Air Force Sir 
Thomas Pike) to push the 
reforms through. 

But by far his greatest 
achievement was his recogni- 
tion that the days of the 
Empire were over, and we 
could no longer deny the as- 
pirations of native people to 
govern themselves. It was this ' 
attitude, combined with his 
insistence on treating the 
leaders of subject peoples as 
equals, that enabled him to 
hand over power in India 
when he did and to pave the 
way for self-government in 
Burma and Indonesia: the 
same attitude made him so 
Tierce an opponent of Suez. 
Again opposition was vocifer- 
ous: that someone so rich and 
regal should hold such pro- 
gressive views was to the old 
guard incomprehensible: yet 
history has proved him right 
and them wrong. 
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for the facts behind the Falklands. 

ANTARCTICA AND THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Discovery, Development and Dispute 

Robert fox ___ 


£12.95 from booksellers 


And yet a mere rehash of) 
his public life — even one as 
meticulous as this — would 
not stand up without a 
glimpse of the private figured 
Mr Ziegler, with the riches of] 
the Broad] ands archives at 
his disposal, gives ns more 
thaw a glimpse; a man who in 
his relationship with his dif- 
ficult, often unfaithful wife 1 
showed himself terribly 
vulnerable. 

“I wish I had sown many 
more wild oats in my youth,” 
he wrote to Edwina in 1927, 
"and could excite you more 
than I fear I do. I wish I 
wasn't in the Navy and hadn’t 
to drag you out to Malta. Ii 
wish I nad an equal share off 
the money so that I could give 
you far handsomer pre- 
sents. . . . I would like to feel 
I was really worthy of your 
love." 

The love he craved to give 
to Edwina and to receive 
from her, he eventually 
shared with his elder daugh- 
ter Patricia. He fell in love 
with her from the moment 
she was born, he says, and 
ever after she was the emo- 
tional mainstay of his life. I 
have never read a letter from 
a father to a daughter more 
touching than the one he sent 
her one New Year’s Eve and 
which is quoted on pages 573- 
4. That it came from the pen, 
and the heart, of the seem- 
ingly self-sufficient Mount- 
batten makes it all that more 
remarkable. ■ 

In scope and style this is an I 
outstanding biography, infer- ( 
mative, illuminating, im- 
mensely readable, striking i 
just the right balance] 
between the public and the 
private. It answers the right 
questions too. Would the mas- 
sacres in India have been 
avoided if partition had been 
postponed? No. Was he more 
to blame for Dieppe than he 
has ever admitted? Not much. 
Was he homosexual? Not in 
the least Did Edwina go to 
bed with Nehru? She may 
have done, but it was not the 
most important part of a rela- 
tionship that was enriching to 
all three. 

In passing. I am sorry that 
Mr Ziegler could not find 
space to mention th£ extra o- 
dinary films** apologia prd\ 
vita sua which Lord Mount- 1 
batten completed in the 
1970’s and which was broad- 
cast by the BBC in five parts 
after his death. Speaking di- 
rect to camera, he touched on 
many subjects — his own in- 
ventiveness and infallibility, 
Edward VTU's last day as 
King, George Vi’s urging him 
to accept India — which] 
could well have found at 
niche in this absorbing story. J 


Hugh Dalton, by Ben 

Pimlott (Cape, £25) 

- THIS IS a brilliant biography 
i of a rather moderately suc- 
cessful politician who, as it 
turns out, was also a deeply 
flawed human being. 
Although Hugh Dalton rose to 
become Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he was in almost 
every way a complete disas- 
ter. loathed and mistrusted 
by most of those with whom 
he bad to work. 

Rebuffed bv his contem- 
poraries, derided by his col- 
leagues, abandoned fay his 
wife, he craved affection 
from' a younger generation of 
politicians who held him in 
some esteem. And by bribing 
his way into their hearts, a 
Dalton fan club was created 

— George Brown. James 
Callaghan, Tony Crosland, 
Douglas Jay, Roy Jenkins, 
Bill Rodgers and Dick 
Taverne — that was to reach 
its high point in the Wilson 
administration of the 1960s 
when he was long dead. The 
shadow of Hugh Dalton still 
hangs over a section of the 
Labour Party, though the 
poisoned chalice of his politi- 
cal legacy has been handed 
over intact to the SDP. 

Though a minor figure in 
twentieth-centnry British 
political history, Dalton’s 
name will appear in the foot- 
notes to every book. For he 
was the first great diarist of 
Labour administrations (dia- 
ries soon to be published) 
and tbe author of voluminous 
and entertaining memoirs. 
His waspish comments and 
indiscreet revelations will 
continue to be seized on by 
historians long after his polit- 
ical activities have been 
forgotten. 


But in one sense he has 
been unfortunate in his biog- 
rapher. For although Ben 
Pimlott clearly approached 
Ms subject with interest and 
possibly with affection, the 
portrait that emerges is of a 
disturbed, peevish and iras- 
cible man, whose judgments 
were often wrong, whose 
administrative talents were 
small, and whose political 
antennae were non-existent. 

For many people, includ in g 
this reviewer, who had a 
notion of Dalton (derived 
from his memoirs and his 
friends) as a genial upper 
middle class Fabian with 
some genuine enthusiasm for 
socialism a proud record 
of anti-appeasement, this will 
come as a surprise. 

But if Dalton is unfortunate 
in having himself thus depic- 
ted, warts and all, the reader 
is donbly blessed. For. not 
only has Ben Pimlott written 
Hie best and most readable 
political biography of recent 
years, with the pace of a 
thriller and the atmosphere 
of a psychodrama, he has also 
in tbe process done much to 
demythologise the history of 
the Labour Party in the 
period from Ramsey Mac- 
donald to Clement Attlee. 
For the disaster that was 
Hugh Dalton only exempli- 
fied and mirrored the wider 
disaster that was the Labour 
Party. 

Dalton belonged to that 
first generation of Fabian 
socialists that were regarded 
as traitors to their class. Born 
nearly a hundred years ago, 
in 1887, educated at Eton and 
friendly (at Cambridge) with 
Rupert Brooke, his father 
had been a canon at Windsor 
and tntor to the Royal 
Family. 


The Royal connection was 
the key to one of the most 
famous episodes of the Attlee 
administration. Why did 
Attlee change his mind ana 
make Bevm rather than 
Dalton his Foreign Secretary 
after the war? Dalton, after 
all, had been a Foreign 
Office minister, a foreign 
affair* spokesman, and the 
boss of SOE during the war. 

The answer, it now emerges 
more clearly than ever be- 
fore, was that George VI 
couldn’t stand He dis- 
liked hi m more than any 
other member of the Labour 
cabinet He may well have 
shared the view of one of 
Churchill’s aides that Datum 
was “a windbag, a careerist, 
and a witless fool,” b at the re 
Is some evidence to suggest 
that the Palace was particu- 
larly inflamed by Dalton's 
anti-monarchist views and 
the feet that he had. sold off 
some of Canon Dalton's royal 
gifts. 

There is no proof; but if the 
King did change Attlee’s 
mind, then his advice, writes 
Pimlott, “was undoubtedly 
the most important exercise 
of the royal prerogative of the 

^fatten himself was dearly 
bitterly disappointed. He had 
actually been told by Attlee 
to pack his bags ready to 
leave for Potsdam, and had 
been reassured that he 
needn’t fake evening dress 
because Stalin didn't dress 
for dinner. Bevin went in his 
place, leaving Dalton to pick 
up the pieces of the postwar 
economy from No. 11 Down- 
ing Street 

Wo aid Dalton have made a 
good Foreign Secretary? The 
evidence is not encouraging. 
In the 1929 Government bis 


relations with tbe permanent 
officials had been dreadfoL 
He gained “a thoroughly bad. 
reputation which he was. 
never able to repair.” 

And as late as September 
19. he was questioning' 
whether the time had: not 
come “for us privately to urge 
file Czechs to give way rather 
than, make a hopeless and 
heroic fight against over- 
whelming odds if they were 
to be deserted by all the 
grea t Powers:” It was the sort 
of question being asked by 
file editor of the Times. 

When In government Dal- 
ton’s judgment, particularly 
his choice of personnel, left - 
much to be desired. At SOE 
he took a shine to Giadwyn 
Jebb — "clever, ambitious, 
resourcefUL” But when Dal- 
ton sought to create *-a 

democratic international" to 

subvert occupied Europe, 
"most temporaries recruited 
ter Jebb, unfit Dalton's acqui- 
escence, were solicitors, 
businessmen and bankers — 
the kind of person who had 
previously regarded social 
upheaval and subversion as 
matters for the police.” 

Nor did Dalton have much 
enthusiasm for foreigners. 
He was appalled when of- 
fered the Colonial Office in 
1950 — by which time the in- 
stincts of his class were as- 
serting themselves over his 
intellectual Fabianism, “I 
had a horrid vision of pullu- 
lating, poverty stricken, dis- 
eased. nigger communities, 
for whom one can do nothing 
in the short run, and who, the 
more one tries to help them, 
are querulous and 
umrateftu.” 

From all the disasters of 
Dalton’s life, Pimlott rescues 
his period as Chancellor as a 


mozneht of relative success 
Dalton had some radical 
ideas, but it .was not an easy 
time- for being leaned on 



Bob here, asin other posts, 
the ItewsTn Dalton’s person- 
ality led too often to his not 
getting' bis own way 
neither with his civil servants 
nor his political colleagues. 
His policies were unenthusi- 
astically received, his warn- 
ings disregarded- when, ns a j 
professional economist, he 
should have been at his most 
knowledgeable and persua- 
sive, he was at his most 
ineffective. 

. When he was forced to re- 
sign over the femous Budget 
leak in 1947, his radical poli- 
cies had already collapsed. 
"Dalton’s mishap seemed 
strangely preordained: not a 
ludicrous interruption, but a 
culmination, a ritual offering, 
a declaration that a different 
season had begun.” 

It was a different season 
not just for Dalton, but for 
the Labour Party. That 
strange coalition, the Labour 
Movement of which Dalton 
was a significant and influen- 
tial pillar, was already show- 
ing the si g n * of its eventual 
decay. Wtththe collapse of 
Labour in 1951, Dalton's era 
was oven But his influence 
survived — first through 
Hugh Gaitskeli. later through 
his fen club, most of whom 
are now in the SDP. In writ- 
ing so intelligently about Dal- 
ton, therefore, Ben Pimlott 
has not only produced a mag- 
nificent portrayal of a crucial 
period of Labour’s long de- 
cline. he has also helped to 
illuminate the problems of 
the present. 
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Jekyll and Hyde, or the Undivided Self 


Anthony Barnett reflects on the making of a kilted Doppelganger 7 


RONNIE LAING is the only 
living British thinker to have 
been accorded a volume is 
the Fontana Modern Masters 
series. With good reason, for 
he has been a major influ- 
ence. To make such a mark 
>you must believe in yourself; 
and here Laing scores high 
He ends this account of his 
first thirty-years by encourag- 
ing readers to compare him 
to Jesus Christ But he will 
get no "amen” from this 
reviewer. 

Hypnosis is a central mys- 
tery for Laing . It makes him 
wonder. Perhaps the whole of 
what we term reality is an 
hypnotic trance: “an induced 
fiction, in which we are ail 
enmeshed, except for a few 



Is floated clearly enough: the 
sane are mad, the mad sane. 

He returns to hypnosis in 
another key passage. He re- 
ports that he once hypnotised 
a patient with multiple scle- 
rosis who had been chair- 
bound “for some time,” who 
then walked three steps. 

I drink my patient staggered and 
would have fallen after three or 
four steps because I lost my 
nerve. I had not faith so much as 
a sort of bland assurance . . . 

Here we have a revelation 
worthy of an autobiography: 
i the Doctor himself bad too 
little faith. And he then 
admits: 

Something happened in me that 
I still do not know what to make 
o£ I was overcome by a complete 
taboo. It (hypnosis) was not for 
me. It was not my destiny. 

The reader is left in no 
doubt Laing could have got 
tbe patient to walk; instead 
fete itself intervened, and he 

The man 
market 

by Ronald Blythe 

Poor Labouring Men: 
Rural Radicalism In Nor- 
folk 1870-1923, by Alan 
Howkins (Rontledge, 
£795). 

.ACADEMICS are rarely as 
close to their subjects as Alan 
Howkins is to his, for prior to 
Oxford he was making a living 
as best he could in the kind of 
world a century or so of his 
rural radicals had left behind. 

Poor Labouring Men is the 
twelfth addition to Raphael 
Samuel's History Workshop 
Series, and very good jargon- 
free facts-plus-heart writing it 
is. Norfolk's recent agricultu- 
ral past might have been 
monumentally documented 
in some ways but, as Howkins 
points out; one crucial theme 
has either been missed or 
dodged, that of the relation- 
ship of the farmworkers 
towards their rescuers the 
trades unionists, radical poli- 
ticians and Primitive Method- 
ist religious leaders. It was a 
relationship which created 
much hope, despair, drama, 
fear and change on those flat 
lands between the 1870s and 
2920s especially. 

Its main peaks and persona- 
lities are comparatively 
famil iar to students of agri- 
cultural life, the arrival of 
Joseph Arch, the migrations, 
the long depression, the Bur- 
ston school strike, etc, but 
until now there has been no 
single foil narrative taking us 
from one of those so-called 
"golden ages" to what we can 
now recognise as the end of an 
epoch, the great strike of 1923. 

Not that Howkins addresses 
his book to us, the distantly 
informed viewer of these mat- 
ters. It is addressed, he says, 
to an old labourer, born in the 
1840s to do child-gang work at 
i the age of six who lived to see 
’the rise of the first union and 
the Liberal party, and their 
collapse and betrayal," and 
then the second union and the 
■first steps of the Labour party 
Ion those profoundly conserva- 
tive acres. 


e ve up hypnosis. Thus Laing 
is it both ways. The credi- 
bility of this interpretation is 
enormously enhanced by the 
way it is related. He inter- 
jects an example from 
another case so as to estab- 
lish the idea that complete 
remissions, if short lived 
ones, do occur in M.S.: 

This happened to the cellist Jac- 
queline da Pre, who was strick- 
en with multiple sclerosis when 
she was 28. A year after she had 
apparently lost the co-ordination 
of both her arms forever, she 
awoke one morning to discover 
them “miracaioasly” all right 
again. This remission four 
days, daring which time she 
made several memorable re- 
cordings (Chopin and Fa ore cel- 
lo sonatas) without, obviously, 
having been able to practise the 
cello for a Iona time. One 
imagines the organic destruction 
to be irreversible. Yet - - • 

I checked this passage (as 
Laing could have) with Iris 
du Pre, Jacqueline’s mother, 
and she interrupted me: "No, 
no, no, quite wrong.” For 
some months Jacqueline had 
complained of loss of sensa- 
tion in her fingertips, and 
had played very little — they 
did not know she had M.S. 
Then she rehearsed the Cho- 
pin and Franck (not, accord- 
ing to EMI, the Faure) sona- 
tas with Daniel Barenboim, 
which at his suggestion they 
recorded immediately. 

It was to be her last studio 
session, but they had no idea 
of this at the time and she 
played in a concert some 
months later. There was no 
reversal of symptoms what- 
ever. No miracle, not even in 
inverted commas. 

The suggestion that a major 

Intimacy is developed by 
way of oral history and old 
photographs, some of the ear- 
liest showing small armies of 
the kind of man who had 
nothing to sell in the mid- 
nineteenth century free 
market which was glutted 
with such as he and "which 
valued him as nought” 

Master and men were awk- 
wardly close on the farm and 
the ceaseless adding or 
deduction of a shilling accor- 
ding to profits or the weather 
kept some situations seeth- 
ing. New-found politics, the 
Bible, and the freeing of 
many labourers from the 
local parson by the Primitive 
Methodist chapels (in which 
they at first held their union 
meetings, although later in 
the pub) brought forth a 
prophet from their midst, a 
little “ humpety-backed ” 
saviour named George 
Edwards, rightly still vener- 
ated in East Anglia. 

By 1900 the radical labourer 
had some reason to believe 
that he need “ fear no one." 
by 1915 he was dying in his 
thousands, by 1921, if his 
name wasn’t on the war 
memorial, he was on the skids 
with the rest of British for- 
ming. What Howkins conveys 
so vividly, and without sen- 
timentality or grumbling, is 
human helplessness tem- 
pered now and then with a 
small triumph. His 1840-1923 
horseman would be pleased 
to have the truth set out so 
plain. . 

Old Fitz 

by Peter Redgrove 

With Friends P o ssess ed : A 
Life of Edward Fitzgerald, 
ter Robert Bernard Martin 
(Faber,. £17.50). 

A sleepily-written book about 
a life that never really woke • 
up until the quasi-homosex- 
ual relationship that spurred 
Fitzgerald to ‘translate" 
Omar Khayyam. Mother- 
bound money-c o d d I e d, 
nothing much happened to 
Fitzgerald until be met the 
marvellous boy Cowell who 
had taught himself Persian at 
fourteen and at eighteen also 
knew Greek, Latin. Italian, 
French, German, Old Norse, 
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Wisdom, Madness and 

Folly: Tbe Making of a 

Psychiatrist 1927-57, by 

R. D. Laing (Macmillan, 

£995). 

physical disease can be re- 
versed by telepathy is perni- 
cious ana will cause needless 
pain to sufferers ofM-S. Also, 
inevitably, the factnal error 
casts a shadow over the rest 
of the book. Yet no one 
should want to deny that the 
relationshipgOf mind to body 
is complex and that the will 
— to Eve, or to recover — 
plays a huge part in the 
biology of fit nes s and health. 

The pity, then, is that 
Laing's creel howlers under- 
mine the good part of his 
argument Laing insists that 
the mad are comprehensible, 
and that schizophrenia can be 
a way of living an unlivable 
life. With dramatic examples, 
brilliantly recounted, he 
once showed how families 
can scapegoat their members 
and suffocate them. In short, 
he .took Bateson's concept of 

and was making progress with 
Sanskrit 

In a glow of worship and 
recalling his bodiless love- 
affair with a University friend 
W. K. Browne, Fitzgerald 
wrote the Cambridge/pubUc- 
school clean-limbed eclogue 
Euphranor whose elevated 
cadences used to haunt sixth 
form English from Q’s Oxford 
Book of English Prose. 

Its success spurred him to 
become book-author and not 
just letter-writer. His inspira- 
tion Cowell thought tbe 
Rubaiyat’s hedonism intoler- 
able unless it was read as a 
religious poem; Fitzgerald 
retorted that it was anything 
but that It was an astonishing 
success and ' went into I 
uncountable editions, but 
Fitzgerald was already. Pro- 
fessor Martin claims, one of ■ 
the great letter-writers. J 

The blurb says that this , 
“urbane” book will show us 
“how the hidden part of Fitz- I 
gerald’s personality was 
responsible for the deeply 
sensual quality of his writ- 
ing.” Well, it doesn’t There 
was nothing hidden about 
Fitzgerald’s non-physical 
crashes on younger men. All 
his friends knew about them, 
and deplored them, particu- 
larly when it came to sailors. 

Fitzgerald himself was 
quite innocent and saw 
nothing wrong, but simply 
bathed in the vitality and 
youthfulness that these rela- 
tionships brought him. Mar- 
riage, predictably, didn’t 
wore, as it was for him 
“standing at your desk all 
ready for your work, with i 
your brain clear, and then I 
seeing the door open and a 
great big bonnet askiagyou to i 
go for a walk with it” 

He declined into a miser- 
able yet prosperous old age, ! 
the original of Eliot’s “Geron- 
tian ” . an old man in a 

dxy month /Being read to te- a 1 

boy, waiting for rain.” He had 
been friends with Carlyle, 
Thackeray. Tennyson, hut ! 
was never able to refrain from 
facetious criticism of. his , 
writer-friends’ work. Still, | 
and unaccountably, he : 
inspired affection. It wasn’t j 
just the money. Tennyson, 
who he helped financially in 1 
early days, courted hxs friend- | 
ship in his age with the snnny : 
poem that - begins “Old 
Fife...**. I 


the double-bind out of the 
text books and into the home. 
Many breathed easier as a 
result I know because I am 
part of a generation Laing 
helped to emancipate. 

But at the same time he 
went in for his own mystifica- 
tions, and on a grand scale. 
At one level he Is practical 
about the harsh realities of 
mental disturbance and de- 
generation, the need for 
drugs and hospitals. He gives 
its due to the Caesar of the 
body, but only in order to 
take off into his own cosmo- 
logical fancy. 

His autobiography- shows 
how — how the thinker stops 
thinking ft is ip the prose. 
Sections end- abruptly, 
changes of subject interrupt 
one another. Thd reader, car- 
ried along by the intensity of 
each passage, , ii soon disori- 
ented. like all aspiring 
gums, Laing covers his tracks 
denies what he says, encour- 
ages his followers to read 
"between the lines” — ■ as in 
the concluding reference to 
the Saviour. 

In this fashion an invalu- 
able advocate of the need to ' 
understand and communicate 
becomes an obfnscator. 
There is little narrative feel 
to this text People have no 
more historical depth than a 
Polaroid snapshot, although 
they can have the compelling 
immediacy of a - frozen 
moment This failure of a 
sense of history in Laing 
opens the way to a muddling 
mysticism. 

Nor is there much sense of 
social background. Laing is 
no proletarian philosopher 
and seems to have romanti- 
cised the harshness of his 


upbringing. His father 
emerges on very decent: they 
argued about the Bible, 
Laing -winning a bet with his 
dad that it didn’t contain the 
phrase "God helps them who 
help themselves'’ — a very 
nice incident . 

Yet Laing recounts how to- 
day he feels "rocked by 
waves of hundreds of years 
because he may take alter his 
father and his father's father. 
What is odd about this is not 
the idea of such influence but 
the resistance to it. which 
seems, to presume the isola- 
tion of the individual Laing's 
ideas draw on an ethic not of 
the social self bat of the soli- 
tary one. 

1 almost wrote Scottish, as 
there is a cultural tradition 
behind Laing: that of the kilt- 
ed doppelganger. He tells us 
that R, -6. Stevenson was one 
of his indirect ancestors. Oh ! 
yes! 'Hie spirit of Dr Jekyll 
and Mr Hyde can be read into 
the Divided Self this indeed 
helps explain the influence 
of one of our few modem 
masters. 

It also allows us to tell him 
to come off it In a recent City 
Limits interview he talked 
about the miners. Here is a 
subject fit for Ronnie Laing, 
with his keen eye far the way 
groups, just as much as cer- 
tain individuals, are denied. ■ 
scapegoated, expelled from 
the "rational” world, as they 
straggle for their survival If i 
he could drop his sub-messi- | 
anic nonsense and take on 
again something worthy of his 
Intelligence, Laing could be 
worth reading once again. 
For as one closes this book 
one can say for sure that he 
should stop writing about 
himself 


Graham Greene 


Ghost of 
a novel 

by Neman 
Shrapnel 

The Tenth Nan, by Gra- 
ham Greene (Bodley 

Head and Anthony 

Blond, £&95). 

GHOSTS in the drawer, tike _ 
skeletons- in -the cupboard. « 
can be at least, as busy as 
writers at their desks. All 
Graham Greene thought as he 
remembered about The Tenth 
.Han was an early idea for a 
film roughed out for MGM 
four decades aim. put aside 
and forgotten. He underesti- 
mated that other, younger 
self What now emerges from 
the archives is a complete 
short novel — very readable, 
the older Greene tells us he 
finds it, and surely he's right 

The chief wonder, reading 
the first half at least is why 
that film was never made. 
The scene is occupied 
France; three out of thirty 
French, hostages are to be 
•shot by the Germans. The vie- m 
[tims are chosen by tot and w 
'one of. the unlucky ones, a 
rich lawyer, buys his life by 
making over all his property 
to a poor man who dies in his 
place, sacrificing himself for 
Us family. 

At the end of the war the 
lawyer, a penniless vagrant 
now, can’t resist revisiting 
his old home now occupied 
by the deed man’s mother 
and sister. (They have tittle 
food but plenty of money* h ‘ 8 
money: a nice touch of 
Greenery). 

So far, obviously cinematic, 
you’d think, with all that 
dwelling tension of ritual 
hazard (the Russian roulette . 
syndrome?) and characters 
exposed to their . naked 
nerves. Then a dirtying fan- 
tastication takes over, 
amounting almost to a kind of 
black farce. 

The tone is embarrassingly 
light; we have to remind our- 
selves that this is no comedy 
but a tragedy or at any rate a 
melodrama of errors, that it’s 
honour bound to end as it 
started — in blood. A proper 
seriousness isn't always 
helped by Greene’s hints of 
self-parody: "He stood tike a 
page of type waiting to be 
read”. . . 

As though with whetted 
appetite Greene makes up 
this volume with a couple of 
other old movie ideas, briefly 
sketched. Both strongly ex- 
ploit the theme of switched^ 
identities, of juggling with 
masks. One features a man 
who loses his identity in a 
plane crash and believes 
himself to be a wanted war 
criminaL 

The other is about a spy 
who makes up all his intelli- 
igence, a hilarious story 
which shocked the censor 
{because, Greene tells us, it 
made fen of the secret ser- 
vice. Eventually it emerged 
as a novel. Our Man in 
Havana. 


Too much of a good thing 

Norman Shrapnel on the rest of the week’s fiction 


SUCH is Rose Tremain’s in- 
ventive exuberance that you 
could imagine her rationing 
her urge to produce charac- 
ters, reluctantly disciplining 
them to meet the bothersome 
exigencies of space. 

Certainly you couldn’t meet 
a livelier lot than in The swim- 
ming Pool Season, and they 
take some keeping up with. 
Britain can’t contain them; 
they spread vigorously 
abroad, where we find highly 
Fngn«h Larry doing his con- 
scientious best to be at home in 
excessively French Pomerac, 
while his wife Miriam, who 
wants to get on with her paint- 
ing, shows signs of feeling 
pressurised by people. 

One can’t withold a sneaking 
sympathy, particularly if she 
thought she was leaving Ox- 
ford and academic suburbia to 
get away from it all Native or 
immigrant, this village holds 
quite as much fictional popu- 
lation as it can take, from lady 
of the manor to free-ranging 
peasantry, from gnarled tradi- 
tionalists to the dangerous 
young. Even the approach of 
nutty, lovable Nadia, that en- 
gaging Polish chatterbox, 
might eventually cause a 
forgiveable impulse to dodge 
behind a tree. 

Rather too much of a good 
thing ? Somehing like tha t 
though it may seem ungrateful 
to say so ana there's no doubt- 
ing the skill with which tbe 
author manipulates her large 
collection of characters. A key 
figure is tbe painter’s mother, 
a dominating invalid who 
rules her world with a ruthless 
theatrical charm. So powerftil- 
ly does this fragile lady seem to 
be in control that we can al- 
most forget from time to time 
that it’s Tremain who has her 

busy, clever bands on all those 
strings. 

Communication is the theme 
of Bel Mooney’s The Anderson 
Question — with the past, with 
the ftiture, and (hardest of all, 
perhaps, in the domestic situa- 
tion of such as the Andersens) 
with the present 

Calmly, undramatically, a 
husband disappears. There is 
no apparent cause. He has 
never put a foot wrong nor, as 
far as is known, any other part 


The Swimming Pool Season, by 

Rose Tremain (Hamish 
Hamilton, £895). 

The Anderson Question, by Bel 
Mooney (Hamish Hamilton, 
£895). 

Hostages to Fortune, by 
William Humphrey (Becker, 
£8*5). 

Tbe Centre of the Universe Is 18 
Baedekers trasse, by Jona- 
than Gatborne - Hardy 

(Hamish Hamilton, £895). 
Walking on Glass, te Iain 
Banks (Macmillan, £8.95). 

of his anatomy. A simple case 
of heart-failure, can itoe, after 
a healthy jog or hike across the 
downs? 

That’s what it looks like 
when they find the body. Rut it 
turns out to be suicide, seem- 
ingly without any note or ex- 
planation, and the widow is 
not unnaturally bitter as well 
as baffled: The resolution — a 
sort of reassurance that has to 
be attained by intimation 
rather than by any kind of 
evidence — is uneasily 
achieved: 

Hostages to Fortune comes 
from America festooned with 
critical feathers in William 
Humphrey's hat, which might 
be thought appropriate since 
the casual reader could easily 
mistake it at first glance for a 
handbook on fly-fishing. 

This technical initiation cer- 
emony over, it turns out in fact 
to be a novel with as grave a 
theme as the last: an anatomy 
of grief; no less. The scene is a 
fishing club where people go 
to forget their troubles CThink 
troutT commands the sticker 
on their cars). Ben Curtis, the 
hero, has more to forget than 
most 

His son’s suicide has led to 
his wife's alienation, and here 
he is— can it really be a good 
idea? — back at the fan-centre 


Jonathan Gatfiorne-Hardy's 
stories in The Centre of the 
Universe is 18 Baedekers trasse 
suggest at times an updated 
Aldous Huxley, at others a 
domestic Edgar Allen Poe. A 
characteristic piece describes 
how tbe public school ethos 
prepares a young Apollo, 
golaen-haired and one of 
natiue’s wing three-quarters, 
for the drug and sex scene. 

Often a flick of dark humour 
enlivens the sardonic withers, 
as in the Gathorn e-Hardy vari- 
ant of the Mr Chips story: 
“Watson-Smitb, eighty-three, 
Latin in ail forms, had a slight 
stroke last term, collapsed inQ 
the middle of a subordinate 
clause." A gift for macabre 
elaboration and a resolute 
avoidance of understatement 
conspire in the title story to 
provide a chilling preview of 
our computerised future. 

Iain Banks is a fantasis t and 
stands to be judged on the 
quality of his fantasy and the 
effe ctiveness of his delivery 
system. I didn't enjoy either 
with his nasty but highly- 
praised first novel The Wasp 
Factory. Now, in Walking on 
Glass, he has written a less 
desperate, more diffuse piece 
of work which cont ains some 
telling sequences. 

This new book falls into two 
halves which ultimately join— 
a realist’s London where inno- u 
ceuce is doomed and paranoid W ! 
delusions come tree, and a 
wus&onary retreat in a spooky 
re in known as the Castle. 

This resembles a sort of 


appearance embarrasses his 
fellow guests at first but if he 
can bear it they can. He makes 
a brave catch in the last chap- 
ter; the guests, temporarily 
absolved from pity, are de- 
lighted and no doubt the trout 
are happy to play their part in 
the general therapy. 
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guardian women 

Today in London a major conference diKnisses & e most controversial branch of gynaecology — in vitro fertilisation. SuzaoneXowry puts the case for allowing the new technologies of conception 
evelop within the usual bounds of medical ethics, andfinds it ironic that abortion’s most dedicated opponents are now trying to deny help to women who want children 

In defence of the little miracles of the test tube 
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^naecology. (Notwithstand- 
ing that around half infertile 
SffPlf.ere men, infertility is 
Sjiifjfr^ely categorised as a 
woman s complaint") 

’ ™ conference is jointly 
sponsored by Serono, a phar- 

«*S.!. ,lU S al i - company which 
™e* e 5 fertility drugs, the 
British Fertility Society, a 
doctors group, and the 
^rational Association for the 
Childless (NAC), an organisa- 


tion representing the increas- 
ingly vocal patients’ lobby. 
All these are to their different . 
ways, and ‘ to differing 
agrees, committed - to 
assist" those- couples — 
some say as many as one in 
seven — - who cannot have 
babies “normally.” • 

Their discussions take place 
against the background of an 
increasingly tangled and even 
hostile moral forest that is 
springing np around the sleep- 
ing beauty of infertility. 

The DHSS has not yet pub- 
lished guidelines in response 
to W&rnook. but the tireless 
Enoch Powell has launched a 
private member’s bill which 
seeks to stop all research in- 
volving human embryos in vi- 
tro ana otherwise ex vtero. We 
have the government’s newly 
announced proposals to ban 
commercial” surrogacy. And 
all the while a burgeoning lob- 
by which, with sickening obvi- 
ousness. is composed ‘ of just 
those people who were most 
ferocious m the anti-abortion 
“cause.” They have taken up 
their hi gh-mi ndgd , low-aiming , 
cudgels to oppose assisted re- 
production in just the same 
manner , and tone of voice in 
which they opposed assisted 
contraception. ■ 

Their antipathy does not just 
apply to half-fantasies about a 
brave -new world of clo ning . 


frozen -embryos and genetic 

- engineering (although foster- 
ing alarm ism about such 
things is put of their weapon- 

- *y) but is directed also towards 
■such old-fugled methods as 
AID. and of course its direct 
counterpart, womb-lending -or 
leasing. To these moralists, it 
seems, only what takes place 
between individuals and with- 
out medical interference in 
the privacy -of their own, pref- 
erably nuptial, bedroom, can 
result in acceptable concep- 
tion. Never mind whether the 
intercourse is tender, brutal 
or simply unthinking. All other 
more considered or contrived 
roads to parenthood are sus- 
pect at best and evil at worst. 

Of -course, undeniably, re- 
production and the urge to- 
wards or against it sits-at the 
very centre of human experi- 
ence Any adult’s attitude to 
fertility will, when honestly 
announced, betray his or her 
view of self and of the wider 
world. And to those who wish 
to affinntheir fertility; wheth- 
er to give their lives-a-focus-of 
optimism and love, or to 
stretch an arm towards the 
future, or to cement a love 
relationship air even to get an 
heir for a fortune, the discov- 
ery that the potential “doesn’t 
work” can be devastating 
indeed. 


■ “Normality” fades, the 
future withers, dreams die. 
People may be left with a feel- 
ing of incurable isolation and 
failure, a sense of stigma, or of 
being dully incarcerated with- 
in their own bodies, suddenly 
little more than walking 
graves of children never bom. 
The worst punishment may be 
that infertile people, women 
in particular, who continue to 
pursue a hope of parenthood 
against the odds are 
categorised as “desperate" or 
slightly dotty. 

To comprehend this “dottin- 
ess" you have to remember 
that fertility is not only an 
individual private concern, 
but also at the heart of sode- 

S r’s self-image. In Sparta no 
oubt the wailing of babies on 
the hillside musthave seemed 
'“justified" by the need for a 
strong, warlike state. Likewise 
heroine’s badges for mothers 
often may seem appropriate in 
a Russia m need of population 
replenishment, or a one-chi Id- 
only policy vital in a China 
.facing population explosion. 

In our society, for better or 
worse, baby making has been 
and Is inextricably enmeshed 
in oar notions of free choice 
and True Love. Indeed the 
value of a good and enduring 
sexual and emotional associa- 
tion between two people, with 


a child or chQdren to crown i£ 
is the only idealism we have 
that cuts across class, econom- 
ic. political, and educational 
divisions. 

Interpretations may vary 
from the mushiest of Mills ana 
Boon romanticism, to a solemn 
reverence for fidelity and the 
Family. In aH cases the expec- 
tations we have of each other 
are enormously High. And 
whatever messiness and 
failure and pain ensure from 
trying to live up to them, faith 
in love andprocreatlon contin- 
ues. Without it. our society 
would lose its chief source of 
emotional energy. 

I once saw a man who had 
waited 12 years for bis son, 
pick up the newborn outcome 
of long and arduous infertility 
treatment from his -cradle and 
dance round the maternity 
ward while his beautiful and 
no less euphoric wife smiled 
the kind of smile you think 
advertisers and actresses in- 
vent. “Where’s tbe cham- 
pagne, dad?” quipped the 
nurse as he kissed her on the 
way out. That night there was a 
lot of r unning and wheeling 
around of beds and whisper- 
ing: suddenly the robust look- 
ing baby’s learning black skin 
had turned a grisly yellow. In 
tbe morning he and his mother 


had gone for help elsewhere 
while the rest of us, left clutch- 
ing our own precious bundles, 
tried not to fear the worst. 

Six weeks later I met them 
again at the post natal clin ic: 
the mother told me that for two 
weeks the baby had indeed 
hovered close to death. For 
most of that time her husband, 
usually a strong and coura- 
geous man. she said, had just 
Iain curled up on the floor 
howling; Weakness? Self-in- 
dulgence? Vanity? Or just an 
almost unbearable brush with 
the centre of himself a place 
in which there are no words? 

For that couple the gift of life 
came, wavered and was con- 
firmed. “Their” child arrived 
and survived. Many others are 
less fortunate and their grief 
less easily understood or re- 
spected except by those at 
close range. 

Life lobbyists who cry horror 
at tbe notion of an aborted 
foetus feeling pain may not be 
able to understand the famous 
consultant who is said to weep 
when an 1VF embryo dies in its 
dish. Or believe in the feelings 
of a woman who kept “the 
products of conception” in a 
jar for weeks after a fortuitous 
miscarriage, irrationally re- 
luctant to dispose of them. Or 
those of infertile patients to 
whom, after years of drug-tak- 


' tog, coming - back - in - three - 
months ana a whole range of 
unpleasant tests and treat- 
ment, even an early miscar- 
riage to mourn over seems 
preferable to no conception at 
all 

Some moralists who can 
acknowledge the deep-seated 
emotions of infertile couples, 
voice a fear that the children 
of assisted reproduction will 
one day ask embarrassing 
and unanswerable questions 
about their origins, who am 
I? Who made me? But these 
are not questions that have 
emerged with tbe establish- 
ment of sperm banks and sur- 
rogate-mother agencies. 
Uncertainty and ignorance of 
precise biological origins 
must in the best of families: 
death, infidelity, war. deser- 
tion and, of course, adoption, 
make ghosts of untold num- 
bers of “real” parents. 

The questions are only un- 
answerable if we refuse to 
face or answer them, or if we 
permit a climate of shame to 
grow around the truth. We 
may not yet have found a com- 
fortable language in which to 
explain procreation by 
anonymous donor, and have 
resorted to qnasi-biblical 
hyperbole for the “little 
miracles” of IVF: bnt the 
basic truth is still that all ba- 


bies come from a common 
bank of humanity, each from 
one sperm and one ovum, 
however brought together 
and hatched. 

I should prefer to trust the 
explanation problem to 
people of proven dedication, 
patience and considered 
commitment, and people who 
have had long experience of 
infertility tend to be like that 
Remember, their desire is 
usually not simply to biologi- 
cally reproduce themselves 
but to love and rear the re- 
sults. I think they can well do 
without the fevered rasp of 
Mr Powell, the sanctimonious 
lisp of Mr Fowler and the 
massed choirs of self-appoin- 
ted moralists to “help” them. 

Surrogacy and AID should 
be subject only to normal 
trading restrictions. IVF. 
which potentially olTers a 
much better hope of success 
to some women than tbe more 
traumatic and expensive 
business of surgery, should 
be allowed to develop within 
the usual bounds of medical 
ethics. The greatest — and 
cruellest — irony of all would 
be if a government overtly so 
committed to the rekindling 
of family values should start 
legislating against those 
people most highly motivated 
in the same direction. 
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Face to face with Arthur 

Once she doubted Che worth of her handicapped son’s life : now she 
has come to rejoice in him. Frances Young tells 
Martyn Halsall of the revelation that changed her life 


ARTHUR YOUNG is the 
world's least likely theologi- 
cal research assistant Both 
his parents are university 
lecturers, but Arthur will 
never read nor write. His 
spoken vocabulary is limited 
largely to the repetition of 

E rompted sounds. He has to 
e fed and wears nappies. He 
is nearly 28 years old. 

His mother is the Rev. Dr 
, Frances Young, a lecturer in 
V New Testament studies at Uie 
University of Birmingham for 
the past ll years- With other 
radical theologians she came 
to public notice with the pub- 
lication of The Myth of God 
Incarnate. Her academic 
reputation is founded on 
research on the early GJT®** 
fatheis of the Church from 
. the New Testament .to tie 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. 
she said with typical preci- 
sion. Her latest bookj. the 
cover proclaims, was 
“with assistance from 
Arthur.” The classification 
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raised through that challenge, 
I began to see things lit Bibli- 
cal material which' liberal 
theologians tend to gloss 
over." The liberal theologian 
had traditionally been so over- 
whelmed with the idea of the 
love of God that they had- 
tended to skate over other Bib- 
lical revelations, particularly 
those of divine wrath and judg- 
ment often highlighted by 
evangelical Christians, she 
said. 

But it was these' aspects 
which leapt to the fore during 
life with Arthur. They intro- 
duced the darker ado of theo- 
logical experience, which at 
times threatened to . over- 
whelm her. “It was one tjung to 
accept Arthur it was another 
to come to terms with the great 
iceberg of suffering and. 
tragedy below hint: This 


face ofthe tragedy andevil of 
the world was posed to a 
sharper way than ever before. - 


pastoral work to which she 
. has always sought to. earth her 
academic theology. She aigues 
that the two must interact, and 
both be prepared for- change. 

“Whether we are discussing 
biblical texts, or credal state- 
. ments, or the nature of God, or 
anything else, it Is necessary to 
refine our ideas and test out- 
what we mean. If we have to, 
abandon some pver^simple 
conceptions to thejnrocess, so 
much the better. It does not 
necessarily mean we have 
abandoned Christian belief 
We may even have rediscov- 
ered essential insights once 
central to the faith and now 
submerged by subsequent 
developments. A ' . 

She also come to admit 
the inexplicable: two occa- 
sions when “thought flashes” ■ 
lit up hew landscapes of reas- 
surance. One exploded during 
. a discussion group; the other 
after an evening seminar, as 
she sat in her car at traffic 
lights. From the first she ob- 
tained an undeniable certain- 
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le second the inspiration for 
. ordination- “From that mo- 
ment- in Dudley I was filled 
with an inexplicable joy, a 
song to my heart, which was to 
continue for months. It was a 
dramatic difference from the 
.'toner gloom and hopelessness 
-ofthe past ... What had hap- 
pened wassuch a surprise that 
-anything could happen.” 

' The “vision" oFber ministry 
combining some pastoral 
responsibilities with continu- 
. tog academic work — included 
Arthur in her new joy. She had 
experienced times when she 
doubted the value of his life.- 
She still maintains: “There 
does seem to come a point 
where it's appropriate; to say 
there is a moral difference 
; between putting someone to 
death ana letting Nature ran. 
its. course. Butwnat was then 
-most important was that I 
found ' myself able to give 
- thanks, even for Arthur, and 
■for the years of doubt and 
-testing which made the new 
experience of trust and hope 
so precious and profound. It 
was nolonger a case of simply 
accepting 'Arthur, but of-, 
.rejofeing in Arthur.’* : 

Frances maintains an aca- 
demic coolness towards “ob- 
vious” spiritual answers nnd. 
• has never felt able to -pray for 
.. Arthur’s healing; Brain dam-, 
age she compares to amputa- 
tion; its restoration as “simply 
implausible” as the replace- 
ment of a severed limb by faith 
healing. Yet Arthur is bap- 
tised: “My afflicted son be- 
longsto Chmtr'not becsmsejte . 


can profess faith in him but 
because Christ, has accepted 
him.” 

Arthur has also acted as a 
parable of what the Church 
might become. There was a 
West Indian woman she met in 
a. church congregation. When 
Frances told her about Arthur, 
Mrs Pemberton. was able to 
speak about her spastic son. 
She had not felt able to tell the 
other' church members about 
him. The next day, as Frances 
celebrated at a. communion 
service, a member of the con- 
gregation pushed Arthur in his 
wheelchair to share the bless- 
ing of the children, .It was- 
Easter Day. . 

“So through Arthur we have 
both experienced what the 
Church can be at Us best, a 
community of love and care 
and support, a community 
without, prejudice, without 
barriers, where all kinds of 
odd bits of humanity can find 
they have a place.” 

Frances does not claim for 
Arthur, or herself, any guaran- 
teed spiritual destination. 
When Arthur leaves his 
special school this summer his 
future is Uncertain. She re- 
jects any notion ofthe souls of 
the handicapped one day find- 
ing eternal bliss as some sort of 
compensation for their earthly 
imprisonment 

Present problems included 
Government cuts, which have 
hit the handicapped and all 
who care for them. Arthur’s 
supplies of incontinence rolls 
ana plastic pants disappeared 
from the local community 
"health centre. When a formal 
application was made for in- 
clusion in a special laundry 
service the family was told 
they might have to wait two 
years, “What _ concerns me is 
not our particular situation, 
but what it reveals about tbe 
stupidity of the whole set-up; 
what it reveals about the hard- 
ships more vulnerable people 
must suffer. And this is sup- 
posed to be a caring society,” 
said Frances, equally impa- 
tient with the failure of Social- 
ist ideals and a Conservative 
philosophy which puts a price 
label on compassion. 

Progress heeds tbe stimulus 
of endless repetition and infi- 
nite patience/After yean of 
ignoring tbe family cat, Arthur 
now responds to iL As Frances 
outltoedtoetoeologFofsuffer- 
ing and redemption interwo- 
ven into -the life of her eldest 
son Arthur added his own com- 
mentary from the sofa. “Uh-oo 
Aa-er," he says with a little 
prompting. “Hallo Arthur.” 

Foot to Face, Frances 
Young, t oith assistance . from 
Arthur: Epteorth; £2£S . 


Crime novelist P D James has turned 
to the stage after nine novels. 

A clue to the future, asks Lesley 
Grant-Adamson, or just a red herring ? 


Playing it 
Phyllis’s way 


P D James 


ON STAGE at Watford. 
Susannah York is a challeng- 
ing character called Clara. 
Clara is a Pontine-grade civil 
servant, she used to have an 
older lover and now she has a 
younger husband. She has 
loyalties everywhere. An 
inflection, a pause, a flick of 
an ore tell the audience 
which loyalty troubles her. 

In rehearsal there was dis- 
cussion with the director, 
Leon Rubin, about a certain 
line. If it’s done like this, it 
could mean Clara’s thinking of 
that, bnt Phyllis said Clara 
wouldn't have known about it 
. . . The line was tried again, 
Phyllis's way. 

Phyllis is better known as P. 
D. James, the crime novelist 
who made the genre respect- 
able again after it had sunk to 
mediocrity. Readers who still 
turn up their noses at tales of 
detection cannot have dis- 
covered P. D. James, although 
they might well have met her 
policeman, Adam Daigleish, 
on television or her private 
eye, Cordelia Gray, at the 
cinema. Now, after nine 
novels, she has written her 
first play. A Private Treason, 
which is at the Palace Theatre. 
Watford, until April 6 is not 
what the clues might lead one 
to expect: it is not a detective 
story. 

There is intrigue, but the 
crux ofthe play is the relation- 
ship between Clara and her 
two men. She lives by her intel- 
lect, her husband by emotion 
and her discarded lover holds 
a secret which he can use to 
avenge his p3to but only at the 
risk of destroying far more 
than Clara’s marriage. 

“When the idea came to me it 
seemed ideal for a two-act play 
rather than a novel,” says P D 
James who, when she is not in 
the writing room of her pretty- 
house in London, is Mrs Phyl- 
lis White. At 65 the Queen of 
Crime could be any child's 
favourite granny: a warm 
voice, merry eyes in a round 
face, amused and eager to 
amuse. So far so unlike her 
austere Mr Daigleish; but she 
is as careful with words to 
conversation as she is with his 
on the page and they share the 
sort of firmness which would 
make them equally efficient at 
deterring doorstep salesmen. 

She confesses that the tran- 
sition from novelist to play- 
wright was not easy. “I very 
much enjoyed writing the play 
but it took longer and was more 
difficult than 1 expected. 
There is a temptation to 
believe that if you are a suc- 
cessful novelist and can write 
dialogue you can write a good 
play. I had to accept that a play 
must have' visual impetus. ” 

She had harboured the idea 
of writing a play since she 
worked as an assistant stage 
manager at the Festival The- 
atre, Cambridge, the city 
where she went to schooL Her 
job ended when war began. 
When it was over her doctor 
husband was left mentally ill 
and she worked full-time, in 
hospital administration in 
London, to sopport him and 
her two daughters. 

She began to write, under 
her maiden name, making 
time by getting up very early 
and writing before going to 
work. After her husband’s 
death in 1964 she went to the 
Home Office as a Principal in 
the Police Department and 
later the Criminal Policy 
Department. In 1979 she left 
the Civil Service to begin a 
particularly vigorous 
“retirement ’’ 

She used to say she was a 
writer who needed the disci- 
pline of a full-time job in order 
to keep going, but that most 
have been a mistake. Apart 
from spending time with her 
chil dren, five grandchildren 
and many friends, she has 
taken onthe commitments of a 
JP, lectured at American uni- 
versities, kept up the flow of 
hovels, is this year's chairman 
ofthe Society of Authors, and 
has written a play. 

Leon Rubin, artistic direc- 
tor at the Palace, received the 
play along -with '-his weekly 


haul of about 30 hopeful 
scripts and was struck immedi- 
ately by its quality and fine 
dialogue He did not connect 
the author with the best selling 
novelist and had not previous- 
ly read her work. The play, he 
says, is “outstanding" and 
there are hopes of a West End 
run. At a time when Civil Ser- 
vice consciences are being 
held up to the light A Private 

Treason is forte i ton sly topical. 

There is a moment to it when 
someone says: “After all, what 
the Civil Service demands is 
Intelligent men and women 
who, regularly and periodi- 
cally. to the interest of good 
public order, are prepared to 
act against their consciences.” 

P. D. James, pouring tea in 
her pink -and orown -sitting 
room, laughs off the idea that 
the characters and their pre- 
dicaments might have grown 
out of something- that Mrs 
White, Civil Servant, encoun- 
tered. Her ideas, she says, do 
not come that way. “I have a 
very keen sense of place, it is 
the setting which sparks off my 
imagination. 1 find a setting 
which suggests menace and 
that directs the plot” 

The setting for her first 
novel, Cover Her Face (Pub- 
lished in 1962) -T- which is 
currently being screened as an 
Anglia Television adaptation 
— is an English countrynouse, 
the classic choice ofthe maker 
of classic English detective 
. stories. But whydid she choose 
this kind of fiction? , 

"Dorothy Sayers was the in- 
fluence on me," she says. “I 
love construction and a detec- 
tive novel has to be properly 
constructed. It is not a self- 
indulgent form. I like the con- 
tentions — death, a close 
circle of suspects, the restora- 
tion of order out of chaos — 
because they make it more 
exciting for me as a novelist. I 
felt when I began that because 
it is a form that is the easiest to 
write badly and the most diffi- 
cult to write well, it would be 
wonderful training as I wanted 
to be a serious writer." 

Well, a challenge is a fine 
thing and she triumphed 
splendidly, but there have 
been nine books and only one, 
Innocent Blood, broke away 
from the tradition. She says: I 
went on because alter the first 
book was successful I felt thatl 
could stay within the conven- 
tions ana write books that 
would be regarded as serious 
novels.” She could, and they 
are. As well as collecting 
crime writers’ awards such as 
Silver Daggers (for her hospi- 
tal-based story, Shroud For A 
Nightingale; and Black Tower, 
set in a nursing home) and 
Edgar Allen Poe scrolls (for An 
Unsuitable Job For A Woman 
which introduced Cordelia 
Gray setting herself up as a' 
private eye; and also for 
Shroud) she won critical 
acclaim. _ 

For a while we leave it there, 
with the 42-year-old P. D. 
James shouldering the self- 
imposed burden of proving re- 
peatedly, to a public which 
had virtually forgotten, that a 
detective store should be a 
complete modern novel and 
not a mere puzzle for iUdrawn 
characters. 

P. D. James ends our digres- 
sion bv offering the other ex- 
planation for ner choice of 
genre. “There are psychologi- 
cal reasons why one writes and 
reads detective stories,” she 
says “One attempts vicariously 
to come to terms with violence 
and death. They are moral 
stories, small celebrations of 
order in a disorderly world. If 
you live in an age of pessimism 
you can turn to this comforting 
genre based on a mystery 
which, at the end, mut be 
solved by human courage. 

Perhaps some of that sounds 
a shade too cosy. Her charac- 
ters’ lives are always changed 
Iqr the evil they meet It is not 
enough that the wrongdoer is 
found out the reader must 
realise that although the 
threads of tbe other lives may 
be- picked up there will be 
broken ends. 

A telephone rings. Her agent 



bas news of an offer of work at 
a United States university. The 
offer is not instantly appealing 
because P. D. James has only 
recently returned from a stint 
“teaching the mystery” at Bos- 
ton. She interpreted that to 
mean a few technical points 
and an appreciation of detec- 
tive fiction from Wilkie Collins 
through “the golden age of 
Dorothy Sayers” and up to pre- 
sent day. 

Certainly her students dis- 
covered that she dislikes tele- 
vision violence, rejects the 
guns, guts and gore of Chan- 
dler and Hammett to favour of 
the malice domestic of Marjo- 
rie Allfngham, Sayers, and 
Ngaio Marsh, and she dismis- 
ses Agatha Christie as a liter- 
ary conjurer rather than a 
novelist 

However, an upswing in the 
popularity of detective fiction 
has bad publishers resurrect- 
ing books whose own authors 
had almost forgotten them, 
and cinema and television 
have joined the search for 

f ood material. Cordelia Gray 
as gone to the cinema with An 
Unsuitable Job For A Woman, 


and Roy Marsden has become 
Daigleish for television view- 
ers in a series of series begin- 
ning with Death Of An Expert 
Witness (set in a pathology 
laboratory) and Shroud For A 
Nightingale. Dalgleish's cre- 
ator admires Marsden's crea- 
tion, although she is ready to 
concede that Marsden’s man 
may be less cold and troubled. 

She is not one of those au- 
thors who feels an actor has 
usurped her imagination and 
Daigleish shows no signs of 
faltering. Some 55.000 words of 
his latest case, A Taste For 
Death, have come out of the 
electric typewriter and she 
has given herself a May dead- 
line. Another film is on the 
way: Innocent Blood, her foray 
into wbydunnits instead of 
whodunnits, has been bought 
by Twentieth Century Fox. 

She says she is too old to 
move away from detective 
stories but Innocent Blood and 
her play show a toe dipped to 
other waters. Even P. D. James 
can't be sure whether they are 
clues to the fliture, or mere red 
herrings. 


WIN £300 WORTH 
OF CLOTHES 

For those of you who missed it (or found it impossible) the first 
time around, here’s another chance to enter Brenda Polan’s 
competition. The questions are different but the answers remain 
the same. Entries will be judged on the best score out of 10. So 
don't worry if yon can’t answer all the questions — have a go. 
The prize is an expenses paid trip to London on April 10, lunch in 
the Guardian boardroom, the afternoon at Dickins & Jones 
putting together a wardrobe worth £300, tickets for a London 
show and overnight accommodation at a top hotel. The winner 
will spend the following day with us at The Guardian special day 
at Dickins & Jones (see Personal Page for details), and must be 
bold enough to take a quick twirl on the runway to show off her 
new outfit There will also be an extra prize of a basket of 
rnwmeties in new spring colours from Estee Lauder. Plus some 
White Linen scent 

L The store group which includes Dickins & Jones may be 
about to acquire a more exotic flavour. Which is it? 

2. They have bags of it; in fact they are positively boastful and 
ultra-chic even if they do display their wares in Camden. 
Which trendy trio of fashion designers are they? 

3. Each season she adds to her knitted zoo. Who is the Italian 
lady designer with the alterative name and a 30-year track 
record plus a scent that sounds Kafka esq ue? 

4. What they asked in their ad campaign, was next? What was 
the Burton Group's first and foremoot answer? 

_ . 5,-It ain’t . cheaper, but ifs certainly .sepia. Which London 
retailer (not a department store) has more famous names in 
stock than any other? 

6. Which British designer invented tbe crumpled look, and was 
na'irmd Most Influential Designer in 1984, wears her heart on 
her T-shirt and has squeezed nearly everyone else out of 
Joseph's Chinese Laundry shop in South Molton Street? 

7. So who derided to answer Burton back with a swift move into ' 
menswear? It was, quite logically, what came after. 

8. Last year Bath Museum’s costume department put the work 
of three woman and one man in one glass ease. For business 
purposes they only have three names between them but 
together, their work summed up fashion's most important 
directions in I984.-They are afi British. Name as many as 

. . you can. 

9. Which British actress bitches it beautifully, if you discount 
her oily manner, in Nolan Miller's extravagantly vampy 
clothes. On home ground she prefers to jet-set in Bruce 

' Oldfield's clothes. 

10. The august royal couple after whom the building was named * 
might not have been amused but below stain there are no j 
taboos against confusing fashion and art. Which email and, / 
to quote a c p B a tgue, luggable fashion designer is currently/ 
fwhihitiug a mixture of oriental ideas? 

. Don’t forget to sum np in not more than 60 words the kind of ' 
outfit you would look far and why. ; 

The answers should be. sent to Anne Groves (Fashion' 
Competition), Promotion Department, The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road, London EClR 3ER. Needless to say, the 
competition fa not open to employees of the Guardian and 
Manchester Evening News pic, or of Dickins & Jones. 

Closing date for entries is 22 March, 1985. ■ 
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New bank tax would be a politically painless way for Lawson to raise 
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NOTEBOOK 

- Edited by 
Hamish McRae 


IT LOOKS very much as 
though the Chancellor will 
clobber the banks again in 
his budget nest Tuesday. 

The chosen method of rais- 
ing more revenue from the 
financial sector Is not yet 


clear, but the intention is. 
The Treasury is known to 
have looked at different vari- 
eties of a financial services 
tftX* 

One option is to introduce 
the levy on consumer credit 
originally planned for last 
year's budget, but dropped 
when it was appreciated in 
the Treasury that the banks 
would suffer greatly from 
the more general changes in 
company taxation. In the 
event they had to write off 
some £2 billion of antici- 
pated tax credits from their 
reserves, and have spent the 
year repairing their capital 
base. 

Most of the banks have 
now done this and all have 
just reported very large in- 
creases in domestic profits. 
Aside from raising quite sub- 
stantial additional revenue, a 
levy on consumer credit 
would tend to curb one 
element of bank lending 
without a further general 
rise in interest rates. Alter- 
natively. it could be used to 
blunt the impact on bank 
lending of the expected mod- 


est fall in the interest rates 
which should be hastened by 
the budget next week. 

The Treasury is known to 
be worried about the rapid 
continued growth of bank 
lending, because of its ad- 
verse effect on money 
supply. 

A second option would be 
to introduce a VAT-style tax 
on financial services. There 
are a number of practical 
difficulties in such a move, 
but in political terms this 
could be presented as a wid- 
ening of the VAT net, and a 
more palatable one than ex- 
tending VAT to. say, chil- 
dren’s clothes. 

A further option would be 
to increase the revenue from 
the financial sector as part 
of a more general change in 
securities market taxation. 
Stamp duty, already halved 
in last year’s budget, might 
be replaced with a turnover 
tax on security trading. 
Changes in securities market 
taxation could take place 
parallel to changes in bank 
taxation. 

The attraction of getting 


more money from the bank- 
ing sector is that it is a less 
emotive issue than taxation, 
say, of pension funds. Any 
opprobrium generated in the 
city by new taxes could be 
offset by other concessions, 
most probably on capital 
gains tax. 

If the Chancellor does in- 
deed impose a new tax on 
the banks it will mean that 
the pleas of -Sir Jeremy 
Morse, chairman of Uoyds 
Bank, have failed. Sir 
Jeremy, in his role as chair- 
man of the British Bankers’ 
Association, recently wrote 
to the Chancellor to try to 
persuade Mm not to increase 
taxation on the banks. 


Bear farm 

IS THE great farm land 
boom at an end? For more 
than a decade, investing in 
agricultural land has proved 
safe, sound, sometimes even 
spectacular. EEC subsidies 
and technological advance 
have combined to push farm- 


ing profitability and accord- 
ingly land values to record 
levels. In the 1950s a farmer 
with 10,000 acres was a mil- 
lionaire- Now one with only 
500 acres is a millionaire. 

But now the investment 
market looks set for a de- 
pressed period, with yields 
from existing investment 
land rising only slowly, and 
capital values actually 
falling. 

“Do not buy farmland at 
the present time unless there 
are exceptionally special cir- 
cumstances.” says Agricul- 
tural Investment Services in 
Its late bulletin sent to In- 
vestors. “ Ninety-nine per 
cent of farms in Britain 
should be avoided.” 

Only prime quality land, 
preferably the rich silt of 
Lincolnshire, should .be con- 
sidered a good investment at 
present, and this wily be- 
cause it is ideal for growing 
vegetables, and they are not 
covered by an EEC price 
regime. 

All the commodities whose 
price is supported from 
Brussels have either suffered 


baffiy is the past year (dairy 
produce) or are confidently 
expected to be hit in the 
1885 : price - fixing (cereals 
and sugar beet). 

Government grants .for 
farm Improvements have- al- 
ready. been cut and the 
power of the conservation 
lobby, which seeks to reduce 
farm output, is still growing. 

As Farmland Market, a 
publication which surveys 
land prices for the industry, 
said last week: “’There is a 
dear feeling among Institu- 
tional investors that land's 
recent record, in terms of 
both income and capital 
growth, just cannot be 
maintained.** 


Vain hope 

ANOTHER of our revolu- 
tionary hopes has died. We 
bad innocently assumed that 
the arrival of cellular radio 
for car phones would lead to 
a rapid reform of British 
Telecom’s directory inquiries 
services, both under-staffed 


and under-automated for 

sears., t . 

The theory was that BT 
had hot received enough in- 
dignattoaj totnn business sup- 
ply: becaise -most; managers, 
si tting hr their- desks, left 
that chore to their secretar- 
ies. Gome an expansion m 
the use of car phones, ana 
bingo..,.: 

No such- thing. Both the 
cellidhr radio operators •- 
‘ " In which BT itself is 
as well as the' com- 
Racal company ■— 
tve been too fly to use the 
BT. -service. Instead, ' they 
have bought the microfiche 
records o(BT directories so 
that - they can provide 
sharper answers themselves. 

In masochistic exercise 
. yeomfeS; we rang Br*. di- 
rectory inquiries to get 
. CeSnCfs number. Wegot the 
eitageA&ane twice, when it 
-di(£ //srofe We. waited one 
' inimtte, Three seconds. After 
the reply it took 27 seconds 
to set the number. 

Now if we had a cellular 
car phone bandy, we could 


have conducted a controlled 
experiment.- 


Q and A 



WITH answers suppiW by; 
the CSO’s Economic Trends, 
out yesterday. Budget qpo- 

^Qk^Has the share nf 

trHmtlons risen. 

since the Conservative vtc- 

W I-Bi^ It went from 38.1 
in' JL$79 to 45.3 in l£82y the 
latest firm figure- 
02: Are our tncome tax 
and social security receipts 
proportionately high or low 
by mteraational standard. . 

A: Low. We were Mwber 
eight, in the league table ef 
countries with a share, of 30 
per cent, against 58 per cent 
in 1977. . 

Q3: Are our cooDBtmes 

unduly clobbered for tox? 

A : Yes. The 10 P«\ cent 
of revenue suppned by them, 
was exceeded only by japan 
and Australia. 


Shareholders’ funds beat forecasts 


Dunlop ‘recovering’ 
after £88m loss 


By Margarets Pagano, 

City Correspondent 

Dunlop revealed the full ex- 
tent of its wounds yesterday 
with an estimate that the total 
loss for- 1984 was £88 million. 
But the key factor tD emerge 
from the financial details was 
that at the end of 1984 share- 
holders’ funds stood at £58 
million, or40p a Dunlop share. 
This is far higher than all pre- 
vious forecasts, which had 
been in the £20 million to £30 
million range. 

This is believed to have 
been the crucial information 
which pushed BTB’s chief. Sir 
Owen Green, into trebling his 
offer to £101 million last week. 
The figures also show prefer- 
ence shares worth £15 million, 
bringing Dunlop’s assets to £73 
million. Dunlop’s shares yester- 
day firmed at lp to 67p. 

Sir Michael Edwardes, the 
Dunlop chairman of four 
months, who finally capitulated 
to Sir Owen's offer, said the 
figures demonstrated that Dun- 
lop was on a recovery path. 

’* After four months of inten- 
sive reorganisation, and having 
drawn up our strategic plan, 
your board, is satisfied that 
Dunlop is well on the road to 
recovery,” he said. His blessing 
for the BTR offer came with 


BTR’s offer document setting 
out terms of the 66p share 
offer. BTR is offering 63p cash 
a share. 

The £88 million loss is 
mainly made up of the £72 
million extraordinary item 
which includes the write down, 
of Dunlop’s US tyre business 
which it planned to sell-off for 
£110 million in a management 
buyout. BTR is urgently con- 
sidering whether it should con- 
tinue with this plan and hopes 
to decide ever the next few 
days. 

Dunlop's borrowings are also 
shown to be in a healthier 
position than previously fore- 
cast Present debt stands at 
£530 million, but after strip- 
ping out £113 million and £135 
million for divestments and 
disposals which have been 
made over the last few weeks, 
the debt is slashed to about 
£300 million. The sale of the 
US business would cut debt by 
£160 million in total. 

Although the Dunlop team 
believed that it could bring 
the group back to health it is 
understood to have realised 
that it did not have the 
resources to back up such a ' 
high risk business without a 
major reconstruction, or the 
backing of a group like BTR. 


Sir Michael described 1985 
as a “ transitional ” year for 
Dunlop, which should have im- 
proved margins and profit. 
“Sir Owen was convinced by 
the strength and logic of these 
arguments and the inherent 
value of Dunlop to BTR,” he 
said. Dunlop's potential tax 
losses, which are believed well 
over £200 million, are to be 
another factor which may have 
swayed Sir Owen to. increase 
his offer. It is still not known 
how much of the losses are 
usable. 

Dunlop said yesterday that 
no agreement had yet been 
reached over compensation for 
Sir Michael and his two col- 
leagues brought hi from ICL, 
Mr Robin Bjggam and Mr 
Roger Holmes. Sir Michael was 
on a contract of £156,000 a 
year for three years and indi- 
cated last week that he would 
not expect to receive the full 
face-value in compensation 
payment 

BTR stressed that Dunlop's 
prospects are healthy. Sir 
Owen ■ said that - with BTR’s 
retained profits and divestment 
proceed* from Dunlop he ex- 
pected that gearing for 1985 
will he significantly below 100 
per cent 


Cable report unlikely to be published 


By our Technology 
Correspondent 

The report to Mrs Thatcher 
on why the cable revolution 
did not happen is unlikely to 
be published. Even if it is, it 
will be in an edited version, 
the Cabinet Office said 
yesterday. 

The report, from the Prime 
Minister's six-man Information 
Technology Advisory Panel 
(ITAP). puts a lot of the 
blame on the Chancellor’s deci- 
sion to phase out capital allow- 
ances, in direct contradiction 
of the Industry Department's 


pump-priming of new hitech 
development 

ITAP itself began the rewir- 
ing-Britain campaign three 
years ago. Its report in Janu- 
ary 1982 — adopted by the 
government in all its essentials 
— envisaged Britain beating 
the rest of Europe in a mar- 
ket-driven. private enterprise 
rewiring of the nation which 
by 1985 would be bringing 
multi-choice cable TV to many 
urban homes. 

The theory was that market 
forces would be sufficient to 
establish that “national grid,” 


which would build from a TV 
entertainment base into prorid- 
ing the home computer ser- 
vices of the future. 

Instead, it now looks as 
though the UK could be one of 
the laggards of Europe in es- 
tablishing this cornerstone of 
the post -industrial economy. 
One consultancy has even esti- 
mated that Britain will have 
ilesis cable TV n 1990 than it 
has today. 

WAP’s 1982 report was not 
merely published. It had the 
full government propaganda 
push. 


BAe sale 
to get 
BT-style 
push 


By Michael Smith, 

Industrial Editor 
A SUNI-British Telecom style 
sales operation is to he mobi- 
lised to help launch a suc- 
cessful £500 million sale of 
British Aerospace shares In 
May. 

The £500 million share 
sale win involve the £350 
milli on disposal of the Gov- 
ernment's 48 per cent stake 
in BAe and the company it- 
self raising around £150 mil- 
lion through a special offer 
of new shares. 

The sale is expected to 


United in cookie war cash call 



Lloyds package to woo the wealthy 


By Margaret Dibben, 

Money Editor 

Wealthy customers of Lloyds 
Bank are being offered an 
automatic £10,000 overdraft, a 
£5.000 Access limit, £300-a-day 
from a cash machine, and free 
banking even if they are 
overdrawn. 

At the end of next month, 
the bank is launching two in- 
vestment services giving cus- 
tomers who have at least 
£25.000 in cash and shares a 


current account linked to an 
investment account which pays 
13.25 per cent gross on £2,500 
or more and an automatic 
sweep to transfer funds be- 
tween the two accounts. 

This is the first of the large 
high street banks to move into 
financial packaging at the top 
end of the market 

Customers can choose 
whether they wish to give 
their own investment instruc- 
tions with a Portfolio Adminis- 


tration Service or rely on 
Lloyds’ staff to handle the de- 
cisions for them with the In- 
vestment Management Service. 

The first costs £25 a quarter 
plus 50p a month holding 
charge and a dealing charge of 
£5 for each transaction, all 
plus VAT. The second has the 
same quarterly charge and an 
annual percentage charge on 
the value of the portfolio, 
cheaper if your money is in 
Lloyds Bank products. 


Sir Austin Pearce, 
chairman of BAe 

take place early in May and 
will involve the shares being 
sold in two instalments to 
improve the attraction of the 

deaL 

Ahead of the twin-sale, 
government and BAe finan- 
cial advisers intend to 
launch a nationwide cam- 
paign to increase awareness 
of the company and the at- 
traction of the sale. While it 
is hoped to attract small 
shareholders to the issue, it 
is accepted that BAe, 
Europe’s largest aerospace 
company, will appeal more to 
the financial institutions. 

The £350 million govern- 
ment sale will mean that the 
State has unloaded its entire 
stake in the country's biggest 
aerospace firm. However the 
Government will retain a 
“ golden share ” to ensure 
that the company Is never 
taken over by a foreign 
concern. 

While the publicity cam- 
paign will not match the 
scale of the BT extravaganza, 
it is likely to arouse fresh 
controversy, among critics of 
government policy who are 
opposed to the 

denationalisation. • 


By Mary Brasier 

United Biscuits yesterday 
called on its shareholders for 
£98 million of new funds with 
which to fight a cookie war in 
the US and capture new terri- 
tory worldwide for its fast 
food restaurants. 

Sir Hector Laing, the chair- 
man, said that UB had spent 
more than £200 million in the 
UK and US since its last 
rights issue in 1980. which 
raised £34 million. 

The company now wants to 
repay borrowings, which in fi- 
nancing this spending have 
risen to £209 million, and have 
additional funds both for ex- 
panding its catering side and 
adding to its market share in 
the US. 

UB backed its cash call with 
a £4 million rise in profits to 
£87.2 million for 1984, a 0.5p 
increase in the dividend and a 


promise to maintain the 
payout on the increased capital 
next year. The terms of the 
issue are one for five at 158p 
against a market price down 
5p at 188p yesterday. 

The outlook for the group is 
encouraging for 1985. Sir Hec- 
tor said. “In the UK a strong 
operating performance is ex- 
pected. The US results from 
Keebler*s will depend on the 
intensity and duration of the 
* cookie war,’ but its market 
share gains in 1984 are an en- 
couraging indication for the 
future.” 

The battle between the 
major manufacturers to domi- 
nate the soft cookie market in 
the US— a battle that was 
started by Procter & Gamble 
in 1983— has left its scars on 
UB profits. Kee bier’s contribu- 
tion fell by . 23 per cent in 
dollar terms to come through 


at £323 million, limiting the 
group's overall profit improve- 
meat to 5 per cent. 

Sir Hector said Keebler was 
now hitting back with new 
products which have captured 
over 30 per cent of the soft 
cookie market to become the 
brand leader. The company’s 
share of the total cookie mar- 
ket grew by 13 per cent last 
year but at the cost of a near 
3 per eeut cut in margins. 
“The bottom line was bad," 
Sir Hector admitted, “but it is 
important to ns to come 
through with a higher market 
share. and that needs 
resources.” 

The US has swallowed £109 
million in the past five years 
out of a capital spending bud- 
get which is running at an 
annual rate of well over £100 
million. 

Spending on fast food res- 


taurants— mainly Wimpy and 
Pizzaland — accelerated to £23 
million last year but paid off 
with profits up by 84 per cent 
to £7 million. 

Sir Hector is now looking to 
new outposts for the ham- 
burger empire. Delhi .is. al- 
ready munching its way 
through Wimpys, and Indone- 
sia is next on the expansion 
list. UB Restaurants Is .adding 
takeaway pizza outlets to . Its 
menu with the acquixtion last 
October of the Perfect Pizza, 
chain. - *- 

Tire restaurants' performance, 
mirrored a 25 per cent im- 
provement in the UK busi- 
nesses as a whole. A- combina- 
tion of higher solos volumes, - 
helped by new products and 
more efficient production, in- 
creased biscuit profits to £42,5 
million In the UK." - 


DTI disarray over Fraser bid 


By Geoffrey Gibbs 

The £615 million Egyptian 
takeover bid for the House of 
Fraser has produced disarray 
in Whitehall as the Trade and 
Industry Secretary Mr Norman 
Tebbit ponders whether the ac- 
quisition should be referred to 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission for investigation. 

The DTI had hoped to make 
an announcement on the 
agreed bid from the privately- 
owned Alfayed Investment and 
Trust company by the middle 
of the week. 

But a formal ruling has now 
been pat back to Friday. This 
follows what is understood to 
have been an acrimonious 
meeting with the chairman and 
directors of Mr Tiny Rowland’s 
Lonrho at which a number of 
allegations were made about 
the Al Fayeds’ background and 
finances. 

Lonrho which has long 
sought to acquire Fraser ana 
its flagship store Harrods 


pressed its argisnent for the 
Alfayed bid to be referred. Mr 
Tebbifs response to the 
Lonrho arguments is under- 
stood to have been dismissive 
but there was yesterday no sign 
that he has yet firmly decided 
whethea . or not to give a 
“ green light " to a takeover of 
Fraser by Mr Mohamed Al 
Fayed and his brothers Ali 
and Sal ah. 1 

The Al FayeS brothers, 
whose assets indude the Paris 
Ritz hotel and af 600-year-old 
castle in Ross-shire, tightened 
their hold on Fraser earlier 
this week with a '£130 million 
share buying spree that took 
their holding above the 51 per 
cent mark. 

Their financial advisers 
Kleinwort Benson have since 
topped op the holding by pick- 
ing up a further 0.4 per cent 
of Fraser’s shares in the stock 
market for £2-6 million. 

Those with long years of 
DTI experience dealing with 


merger issues say they have 
never known anything like it 

A decision on the Al Fayed 
bid comes at a sensitive time 
politically. The Egyptian Presi- 
dent 4s due to arrive in Lon- 
don tills morning for a two-day 
visit that includes talks with 
Mrs Thatcher, Mr Tebbit and 
the Defence Secretary. Mr 
Michael Heseitine. Tonight he 
will attend a small dinner at 
10 Downing Street to which 
Mr Mohamed Al Fayed has 
also been -invited. 

House of Fraser shares 
slipped ftuther below tire 400p 
Al Fayed bid terms yesterday 
as the stock market awaited a 
final ruling on the Egyptian 
bid. ending the day 4p lower 
on balance at 388p- * - 

+ Lonrho shares edged up 2p 
to 171p on news that Mr Row- 
land has further increased his 
shareholding in the business. 
He now has a 17.44 per cent 
stake valued at £78.66 miflion 
at current stock market prices. 


Sears’ £114m agreed 
bid for Fosters 


Cement - Roadstone 

PROFITS MORE THAN DOUBLED 


Sales 

Pre-tax Profit 
Earnings per Share 
Dividend per Share (Net) 


Year to 
31 December 
1984 

IR£476.3m 
IRE 20.1m 
8.1 Ip 
2.70p 


Year to 
31 December 
1983 


Increase 


lR£454.0m + 4.9% 

IRE 9.1m +120.9% 
4.05p +100.2% 
2.4366p + 10.8% 


‘Trading Profit in the U.S. was more than three times that of 1 983 and more than one third 
of total Group Trading Profit.” 

“We are now well based geographically in fruitful markets. When the turnaround comes 
in the Irish market the pace of our progress will take a further welcome surge. In the 
meantime, group prospects look good.'” 

Cement - Roadstone Holdings Pic 

. Die largest industrial company in Ireland with substantial international interests 


By Margaret* Pagano, 

City Correspondent 

The giant Sears retailing 
chain emerged yesterday as 
the expected white knight to 
sweep the menswear Foster 
Brothers clothing chain off its 
feet with an agreed £114 mil- 
lion bid. 

The takeover for Foster’s 
string of 750 shops easily tops 
last month's bitterly contested 
£93 million bid from Ward 
White, the shoe to motor com- 
ponents group. 

Sears, which owns Selfridges, 
most of the country’s shoe 
shops, and the William Hill 
betting shops, first approached 
the Foster board just a week 
ago, although it had looked at 
the group for a long time. The 
last few days have been spent 
bargaining over an agreed 
price to get board approval. 

Mr Geoffrey Maitland 
Smith; Sears's chief executive, 
admitted yesterday that it was 
a “full but fair price.” 

bears, which owns 1.3 per 
cent of Foster, is offering 21 
new bears shares for eight 
Foster shares, valuing . Foster 
shares at 227p each. A cash 
offer, worth £106 million, gives 
shareholders 210 p cash per 
Foster share. 

Foster, which employs 4J200 
people, runs 550 menswear and 
boyswear shops, including the 
up-market Donnie and Esquire 
outlets. Sears plans to com- 
pletely revamp and modernise 
the chain to create shops for 



Geoffrey Maitland Smith .. 

men akin to its high fashion 
Miss Selfridge shops for 
women. 

But Foster’s chain of 29 
women’s fashion shops, Peter 
Richards, will either be con- 
verted into Miss Selfridge 
sbops, or closed: 1 

Sears aims to keep intact 
the 60 Millettis camping and 
leisure shops: which, fit in with 
its own Olympus - and 
Supersport shops. The profit- 
able chain of 90 Adam chil- 
dren’s wear shops will also be 
kept running hut Foster’s car- 
pet business is likely to be 
sold-bff to the present 
management 


BT share 
questions 


Mr Norman Tebbit, the 
Trade and Industry Secretary, 
is to be questioned about al- 
leged share dealing by the 
merchant bank, Kleinwort Ben- 
son. during the sale of British 
Telecom. 

Mr Bryan Gould, the Shadow 
Trade Secretary, has tabled 
two parliamentary questions 
asking the minister if he took 
any action to stop the hank 
dealing in- BT shares. During 
the flotation of BT- last No- 
vember, Kleinwort was the 
merchant bank handling the 
sale on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Trade. 

In the questions, tabled yes- 
terday, Mr Gould said : “I 
have been told by a thoroughly 
reliable ■ informant that 
Kleinwort Benson, appointed 
by the Government to help ar- 
range the sale of British 
Telecom, actually dealt in the 
shares.” 

Kleinwort Benson’s vice- 
chairman, . Lord limerick, 
rejected the allegation, saying : 
“You cannot deal in shares 
before they are quoted.” 

Mr Gould also asked Mr 
Tebbit whether the Govern- 
ment’s fee. to Kleinwort — put 
at about ’3?4 million — had 
been reduced to take account 
of any profits Kleinwort made 
from share dealing. 

- Kleinwort said on Tuesday 
that it managed only to break 
even on the work it carried 
out for the Government. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Groceries A 
on BP \ 
forecourts 

BP IS GOING into the gro- 
cery business to boost ser- 
vice .station sales. -The news 
came as BP Oil — the refining 
and marketing arm of Brit- 
ish Petroleum— yesterdav an- 
nounced losses of £4 million, 
compared to a profit of £33 
million last vear. 

BP Oil is now looking to 
turn its prime sites into cor- 
ner shops, selling everything'# 
from bread to . beer as well 
** J* 1 ™ 1 * At least 100 of Its 
2,600 service stations will be- 
come *• convenience stores ” 
by 1989 in a move likely to 
be copied by other petrol 
companies anxious to draw 
in every drop of cash in the 
face of stiff forecourt compe- 
tition. BP Oil’s chief execu- 
tive, Mr Ian Walker, said : 

“ It is only on the very larg- 
est sites that somebody can 
expect to earn a living from 
selling petrol a lone.” 

TAKEOVER rumours contin- 
ued to swirl around W. H. 
Smith and Son yesterday, 
sending shares of the news- 
paper wholesaling and retail- ,J 
mg outfit to a new peak on ** 
the stock market. The Smith 
directors maintain that no 
approaches have been made 
company. Favoured 
bidder Arthur Guinness yes- 
terday maintained Its policy 
of refusing to comment on 
stock market rumours. Smith 
shares jumped to -226p at 
one stage before ending the 
day I 0 p higher on balance at 
218p each. 

DR RODNEY Leach a main 
board director of P & o and 
chairman of P & O’s cruise 
operations is leaving the 
gnmp following the merger 
of P & o with Sterling Guar- i 
antee Trust His. place as”* 
chairman of P & O Cruises 
*• being taken by Mr Christo- 
pher Stewart-Smith, 

PLANTATIONS, . chemicals 
and trading group, Harrisons 
and CrosfieW, has finally 
won tte backing at its take- 
over target, Pauls. Pauls di- 
rectors agreed yesterday to 
recommend Harrison’s third 
and latest bid .which puts 
a price tag of about £X17 mil- 
lion on the animal feeds and 
malts group. 


Russians set to join Intelsat 


From Michael White 
in Washington 

The Soviet Union is poised 
to sign an agreement to join 
Intelsat, the international satel- 
lite consortium, and thus end 
its years of isolation from ad- 
vanced western technology in 
this -Arid, according to reports 
in Washington. 

Though tire United States is 
the biggest user of the 
Intelsat system and . at the 
forefront of its technology, it 
does not control the 109-coun- 
try system which provides two- 
thirds of all international 
phone . traffic — including the 
White ' House - Kremlin ' hot- 
line ■ — and most intematxnul 
television transmission. But 
fears are being expressed here 
that the US would have to 
make sure it could “keep the 


Soviets out of our technological 
pants ” if, as expected, a draft 
agreement is signed in Moscow 
within a matter of weeks. 

The Russians run a rival sys- 
tem, Intersputnik, and their 
declared willingness to join 
forces with Intelsat Inside two 
years is seen as an admission 
that Soviet technology is lag- 
ging. None of the eastern bloc 
states belongs to the Western 
system, with the borderline ex- 
ception of Yugoslavia, and 
vice-versa. Intelsat sources 
here have been quoted as en- 
visaging a possible merger be- 
tween the two systems with 
common ownership and 
operations. . 

A quite separate debate has 
been going on. at congressional 
hearings in the US as a result 
of the pending decision of the 


Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) on applications 
by five American companies to 
introduce • competition with 
their own international satel- 
lite services — a move which 
has been likened to the dereg- 
ulation of AT&T, the giant 
telephone monopoly. The five 
are Orion Satellite, RCA Amer- 
ican Communications, Interna- 
tional Satellite Inc, Cygnus 
and Panamsat most of whom 
are interested in the big North 
Atlantic market 
One of the arguments de- 
ployed against such a move is 
that it might ^signal a weaken- 
ing UB commitment to Intelsat 
and encourage - Third World 
countries : to turn to 
Jntersputnifc. for the services 
used by 170- countries and ter- 
ritories. Supporters of the pro- 


posed deal between the tw 
Wjrtoais dismiss the notion ths 
the Soviets would * take over 
a * ed hening and technic* 
factors would inhibit direc 
Soviet TV broadcasting int 
tire West, though Some coun 
tries already have access t 
the Soviet signal. 

-3® re is no military dimen 

it? J£« aS » mtt ?i as US ha 
to own Parallel network fo 

?|>e £?55rB 

““ijtary communications^ 

wnat is unclear is how th< 
Brians would handle the pS 

access e 115 of sreata 

JSJL 10 **■? information tech 
oology explosion, given thi 
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* The trade war 
peril in US 
hiteeh controls 


An EEC report calls on member coun- 
tries to adopt a united front in 'the face 
of Washington’s curbs on exports. Geoff 
Andrews reports 


COMMON Market countries 
' are '-to he urged to stand 
together against the imposi- 
tion by the United' States of 
export controls on high tech- 
nology- that threaten a trade 
war r with Europe, according 
to a confidential report to an 
EEC committee. 

A -second report,' which 
should have been published 
by the influential Organisa- 
tion for - Economic Coopera- : 
tion and Development has 
been, suppressed after pres- 
sure . from : Washington be- 
cause it calls. the US controls 
“ naive.” and says -that only 
"the Soviet block and Japan 
will benefit in the tong run. 

The EEC report, -to the 
economic and industrial pol- 
icy committee, states : " The 
Community cannot accept a 
US trade policy, prompted 
by specific political ends and 
in some respects contrariy to - 

ntenutinna) Taw -If that 


; policy jeopardises the future 
of the European .economy,” • 

The controls threatened 
the unity and independence 
of European firms. kf It is in- 
creasingly apparent that 
- under the guise of foreign 
• policy, tht USA is seeking to 
protect its dominant position 
vis^-vis the Community in 
advanced technological 
sectors. 

“ For example, in the field 
of products with dual civil 
and military use, it is diffi- 
cult to know whether the 
controls on exports are in- 
tended to widen the techno- 
logical gap with the Comecon 
countries or with the USA's 
Western trading partners.” 

The confidential report, 
which is at present only in 
draft form and will not be 
discussed until the summer, 
points out that Western 
Europe accounts for SO per 

M»nt rtf msrn <nd« with Ilia 



East, compared with only 3 
per cent from the US. “The 
Community economy has suf- 
fered an undeniable loss of 
activity.” - 

The US Activity reflected 
a “ disturbing increase in US 
protectionism.” The report 
seeks joint actionto prevent 
escalation into a full-blown 
trade war together with an 
EEC-funded programme to 
make up tht gap in technolo- 
gy and iinformation that the 
US controls have opened tip. 

The OECD report is a sus- 
tained and vitriolic attack on 
the controls imposed on 
Europe from the United 
States, which has been 
stifled after pressure from 
Washington and will not now 
be published. 

Sources quoted in today’s 
edition of Computer News, 
say that all attempts to get 
the matter of high technol- 
ogy export controls raised in 


the OECD council have been 
silenced by the US on secu- 
rity grounds. The source is 

S noted as saying: “The US 
as picked off all its critics 
one by one. Eighteen months 
ago the UK was one of the 
agitators on the issue. Now 
the UK won't even admi 
that it ever raised the topic.” 
The 58-page report. The 
Sisyphus Syndrome, by Dr 
Stuart Macdonald of the Uni- 
versity of Queensland, con- 
cludes that the all-embracing 
system of controls erected ay 
the US Department of Com- 
merce and the Pentagon, are 
being operated “with all the 
finesse and subtlety that one 
might expect from an ap- 
prentice butcher ” despite 
the fact that export controls 
touch the heart and circula- 
tion system of high 
technology. 

He suggests that the long- 
term damage will afflict US 


companies as much as the 
European manufacturers who 
are most constrained by the 
system at the moment, be- 
cause of the strangulation of 
their information system. 

Among the beneficiaries 
would be Japan, “with in- 
formation channels of her 
own careful creation,” and 
some of the developing 
Asian nations who were 
adaptable and enterprising in 
their search for Information. 
But keeping the sting in the 
tail. Dr Macdonald adds two 
final sentences at the very 
end of his conclusions which 
must have gone a long way 
to ensuring the report would 
never he published. 

“That region most likely 
to improve Its lot is the 
region which has had most 
experience and has proved 
most resourceful in procur- 
ing and handling copious 
amounts of high technology 


information flowing through 
information channels. The 
Soviet block promises to bo 
the main beneficiary from 
US controls on the export of . 
high technology.” , 

Already Spencer Batiste, i 
the Conservative MP for’ 
Elmet. who has been cam- 3 
paigning against the controls - 
ever since a company in his ' 
constituency was crippled by . 
their impact, has put down a ■ 
question to the Trade Sccrr- * 
tary asking that a copy of'i 
the report should bo ac-> 
quired for the House of ‘ 
commons library. 

Although the OECD nor- * 
mally publishes its reports 1 
widely, a spokesman at the * 
organisation’s Paris head- 
quarters said that the report, 
which was delivered about 
ten days ago, would not he * 
published although it would 
be used as an internal 
document. 


Why the budget is important for the unemployed 
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ECONOMICS 

Christopher Huhne 

THE speculation about Tues- 
day’s budget has centred on 
^rather narrow issues of tax 
® efonn or marginal changes 
in borrowing and its uses. 

Given the Government’s 
slow, if not exactly stately, 
progress towards pragmatism, 
the narrowness of debate is. 
hardly surprising. Most City 
analysts are hardly bothered 
about examining thing s that 
are.unlikely to happen. But 
no one should be left in any 
doubt that the spectrum of 
debate fails lamentably . to 
encompass ‘ the -potential 
issues which a ^ Chancellor., 
faced with sluggish non-oil 
Xwtput growth and an histori- . 
cally high: unemployment - 

fate should be addressing. . 

■ The British economy still 
has a large problem -of un-' 
used resources of both man- 
power. and machinery which - 
the Chancellor could.' were 
he so minded, do something to. r 
tackle nert Tuesday. The' bal- 
ance of government revenue 
and spending is .a key influ- 
ence on the ■ economy' if only ■ 
because of its size.:, state : 


‘Common sense telfe 
us that if the govern* 
jjment raises taxes, it 
takes spending power 
out of the economy * 


spending including transfer 
payments like social security, 
amounted, on EEC defini- 
tions, to nearly 45 per cent 
of national income last year, 
while revenue accounted for 
nearly 42 per cent. The dif- 
ference between the two jls 
its budget deficit. 

Common sense tells us 
that if the Government 
raises taxes, it takes spend- 
ing power out of the econ- 
omy, which is likely to de- 
press output unless -there is 
(unlikely) corresponding 
fall in prices and costs. . 

Similarly, spending cuts by 
the Government alsir cut 
someone's income — whether 
lhat of civil servants or town 
hall denning contractors — 
and thus reduce purchasing 
power and output. A sum- 
mary of both sides of the 
account is of course provided 
by changes in the budget 
deficit. 

The crude change in the 
budget deficit, .however, is 
an inaequate indicator of 
what the Government has 
been tip to, because its own 
^qlicy actions are not the 


only influence on it. If there 
is a spurt of growth due. 
say, to a world boom, . gov- 
ernment revenues will tend 
to rise and its epeii Sing on 
transfer ‘ payments such as 
unemployment benefit wil 
fall : the deficit wills fait but 
that would not suggest any 
change of policy by the 
Government. 

More pertinently, a fall in 
the deficit may understate 
the restrictiveness of govern- 
ment tax rises and. spending 
cuts if other factors have 
been pushing the deficit up : 
this is broadly what has hap- 
pened since 1979 when, the 
second-round effects on de- 
mand of the government’s 
own restrictive policies and 
of the world recession suc- 
ceeded in pushing.' up social 


security spending and reduc- 
ing tax revenues below what 
they would otherwise have 
been. 

It is therefore crucial to 
adjust the crude deficit for 
such effects in order to iden- 
tify the Government’s influ- 
ence. It is also crucial to 
adjust the deficit for interest 
payments on the Govern- 
ment’s debt to the extent 
that these are merely com- 
pensation for the erodion- of 
the value of that debt by 
inflation. • 

This inflation adjustment 
is important for . two. 
reasons : If it was not done, 
-the ratio of government debt 
to national income would" 
fall, which should rightly be . 
seen as a result at policy 
rather than a natural out- 
come. Secondly, if the ' real 
value of people’s assets in 
this case government detit — 
falls, they generally attempt 
to recoup it by saving more. 
They thus spend less and de- 
mand falls. 

Both the Gy<$Lia& -andr-ithe -• 
inflation adjustments for all 
the major -economies* have 
recently been done, by. the 
Parisbased . tatergeyemBen- 
•tal rdnb, • the; Orgapisation 
for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (QECp 
Economic . Studies: No • 3,- , 

Autumn- 1984). The ’results 
for Britain strongly, under- 
line the potency of govern- 
ment tax and spending pol- 
icy In determining growth — 
and hence employment -' 

The graph shows the 
changes #n thi$ “struytoral”'. 
budget' deficit'^ surpBis for . 
Britain;' again® , the ■ 

changes in national income, 
and emphasises more starkly 
than any amount of toSords , 
from me just how Important 
what the Chancellor does — 
or does not — do on Tues- 
day will b& - 

The tightness of Britain’s 
budgetary policy — we .were 
running a structural surplus, 
of revenue over spending 
last year worth 1.8 per cent 
of national income — largely 
accounts for the failure of 
the British non-oil economy 
to generate enough jobs to 
cut unemployment - 

Some attempts to make 
these kind of adjustments 
have been criticised because' 
the Government’s favourite 
measure of the budget defi- 
cit — the Public Sector Bor- 
rowing Requirement . — is 
now so addled with: fiddles 
that it can give a misleading 
picture of what is happening 
to policy- Clearly, a reduc- 
tion in the PSBR through 
selling state assets will, have 
less ‘demand effect than an 
equivalent rise in taxation. 

Similarly, bringing forward 


VAT on importers last year 
will probably not have had 
much effect' in cutting de- 
mand though jt. .certainly 
' helped to ‘cut the PSBR. The 
OECD’s calculations, how- 
ever. avoid.' many of. these 
pitfalls, and* are based on 
their 4 own' internationally 
comparable definitions of the 
general government borrow- 
ing requirement Anybody 
wanting to assess demand 
chang es in Britain would be 
equally ■ advised to look not 
- at the corrupted PSBR fig- 
ures but at the figure for 
the Public Sector Financial 
Deficit, also given in the 
budget-rime Red Book. 

Even the PSFD, of coarse, 
might give a misleading 
inpression of the tightness of 
government policy if it 
turned out that the Govern- 
ment was raising all Its 
e x tra money through taxes 
whkto have little Impact -on 
demand, or spending it in 
ways which have a lot of 
impact. This . sort of point 
was recently developed by 
Dr Paul Neild of brokers 
Phillips and Drew who- ar- 
gued that the Government's 
policy is more reflationary 
thaw that of . Mr Denis 
Healey. 

His key contention, how- 
ever, is that any government 
taxation of North Sea oil 
companies 'will have no im- 
pact on demand, so that by 


‘A rise in gS prices Is 
• almost exactly anal- 
ogous to a rue in 
indirect taxes . . . ’ 

, III., _ , lu.. ■ II — I. 

stripping out^£12 billion of 
oiLcevenucs '« 1984-5 we- are 
lefty with - a 'whopping., "de- 
ma»ii adjusted” PSBR of £23 
billion. And from this ob- 
servation, Dr Neild argues 
that fiscal policy has been 
expansionary with no ' effect 
on the economy — ergo, we 
should tighten up the budget 
and hope failing interest 
rates do the trick instead. 

What Dr Neild implies, 
though, is that the oil com- 
panies would do absolutely 
nothing with their £12 bil- 
lion if they were allowed to 
keep it But any of the 
things they might. do with it 
.wmpdhelp boost demand: if 
they placed it- bn the money 
markets, interest rates would 
be iower and lending higher. 
If they shipped it' abroad, 
the pound would be lower 
and manufacturing more 
competitive. .If- rthey spent it 
on investment, -domestic de- 
mand would ' be ' directly 
higher.''/ . , 

. If it. was true, which it; is 
hot that oil; companies might 
indulge in a ••• ceremonial 
burning of their banknotes 
in Parliament Square rather 
than do anything with them, 
it .is not even the ease,; that 
Dr Neild’s conclusion whnld 
follow' from his premise.. For 
if the oil -companies;- had 
Teaily become a “black-hole'* 
into which purchasing pbwer 
merely disappeared, then .tire 
argument for the Goverri- 
mep$ .compensating for price 
ri$eS> (if not production - in- 
creases by pumping more 
demand into the economy 
would be even stronger. 

In reality, there has been 
a black hole, but it has been 
the Government, -not the oil 
Companies. In a self-suffl- 
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dent oil economy like Brit- 
ain’s. where the Government 
takes- around 90 per cent of 
the. extra oil revenue, from a. 
price rise, a hike 'In oil prices 
such as that of 1979 is almost 
exactly analagcras to a rise in 
indirect taxes like VAT: it 
puts priees up and hence is 
. inflationary, at it also cuts 
real incomes and hence re- 
duces demand and output. 

In 1979-80, the Government 
. could have used its windfall 
extra - oil revenues to cut 
VAT and reduce both prices 
(on average) to their previ- 
ous levels and restore pur- 
chasing power. It chose in- 
stead to use the money to 
reduce its borrowing. Indeed, 
it even compounded the ef- 
fects of the oil price hike by 
nearly doubling VAT to raise 
some more money for in- 
come tax cuts. - 

An important condition of 
any sustained and large fall 
in unemloyment over the 
next few years is that the 
Government relaxes its fetish 
about borrowing. This is not 
to deny that the precise mea- 
sures on which the extra 


.borrowing is spent are un- 
important : clearly special 

employment measures such 
qs the Community . pro-, 
gramme or subsidies to em- 
ployers for hiring extra 
workers are more effective 
than increases in public in- 
vestment And public invest- 
ment is about as effective as 
cuts in National Insurance 
contributions. And both are 
more effective than income 
tax cuts. 

Equally, the type of mea- 
sure chosen will affect the 
amount of inflation which is 
generated as a result of the 
expansion : measures tar- 

geted at the long-term unem- 
ployed. depressed regions 
and the poor are likely to 
have less inflationary effect 
than tax hand-outs to the 
rich. But there is simply no 
way that the orders of mag- 
nitude of “hand-outs” that 
the Chancellor is talking 
about especially since they 
are financed by spending 
cuts rather than more bor- 
ugh 

the fugures. 
Budgetary policy has to be 
relaxed. 


rowing, are enough to make 
a real dent oo 
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> Turnover exceeds £3 billion for the first time. 


Net profit increased to £127.6 million. 


Cash flow at an all time high of £215.4 million. 


Total net dividend up from 8J£p to lOp per share. 


• Record oil and gas production of 83,000 barrels per 
day of oil equivalent compared to 41,000 barrels per 
day in 1983. . 


• increase in attributable reserves to 615 million barrels 
of oil equivalent from 400 million barrels in 1983. 

• Full potential of major capital projects hot yet realised. 


• Acquisition of 50 per cent of ENSTAR boosts reserves 
and production.. 


1985 has started well. 


SUMMARY OF 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 

Year 
1984 
£ million 

YeaT 

1983 
£ million 

Turnover (Sales revenue) 

3,260.4 

2,057.1 

Profit on ordinary 
activities before taxation 

284.9 

156.0 

Profit on ordinary 
activities after taxation 

127.6 

122.1 

Cash flow from operations 

215,4 

224.5 

Capital expenditures (including 
acquisitions of new subsidiary 
and associated companies) 

287.7 

306.2 



OPERATING RESULTS 

Year 

1984 

Year 

1983 

Sales of oil (barrels per day) 

291,200 

241,100 

Oil refined (barrels per day) 

104,000 

88,400 

Oil produced (barrels per day) 

26,400 

10,600 

Gas produced (thousands of 

cubic feet per day) 

340,000 

183,800 

Gross wells drilled 

315 

157 

Oil and gas wells completed 
(in which the Group has 

varyinginterests) 

201 

105 


.>1 

• 1 



Ultramar 


,1 Angel Court 
London EC&7AU 


Drilling on Block 49/5in the 
Southern North Sea Basin 


for a. copy of the 1984 Preliminary Announcement please writs to the Company Secretary at the above address. 
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GKN forges ahead by 36 pc 




Bv Maggie Brown 

GKN, the large increasingly 
internationally oriented auto- 
motive parts and industrial 
Stoop yesterday announced a 36 
per cent profits rise for 1984. 

Its board, chaired by Sir 
Trevor Holdsworth, appear con- 
fident that its five-year plus 
strategy of turning the com- 


pany into a highly competitive 
force with strong US earnings, 
capable of winning and hold- 
ing worldwide contracts from 
the US and European car-mak- 
ers even against the Japanese 
is payine off. 

Its UK operations, repre- 
senting 39 per cent of turn- 
over, is still requiring atten- 
tion and the board is planning 
to pull out — either by closing 
or selling off — low return 
areas. “We will be going out 
where we can't afford the 

R&D and Investment capitaL." 


says Sir Trevor. Last year 
GKN pulled out of wheel and 
pistons. 

Pre-tax profits rose to £120 
million from ffffi.l million, 
helped by £7 million of cur- 
rency transactions, largely the 
dollar/sterling exchange rate. 
Turnover was £2.16 billion 
(£1.97 billion), and it reports a 
Strong flow of enquiries as- 
sisted by the low pound. The 
main advance came from its 
£981 milli on 44 per cent of 
turnover, from automotive 
product and component sales. 


These provided some 72 per 
cent of the overall surplus, 
compared with 6S per cent -in 
1983. . 

In broad outline. GEN'S 
automotive division is perform- 
ing satisfactorily, with a return 
of 19.4 per cent on net asets, 
up from last year’s 17.3 per 
cent But these internationally 


respectable returns— spear- 
headed by sales of the con- 
stant velocity joint products 
which allow front wheel 
drive — are being scored en- 
tirely by its US operations and 
European (principally West 
German) operations. 

The return from its British 
automotive plants, accounting 
for some 25 per cento f the 
division's turnover, is still well 
below this overall average, al- 
though to be fair it also in- 
cludes the newer business 
areas which offer promise for 
the future, including military 
armoured vehicles — short of 
full-scale battle tanks. 


topped £200 million. 

Borrowings climbed to £362 
million from £285 million, 
which pushes its debt to share- 
holder’s funds gearing ratio up 
to 54.1 per cent, from 40.8 per 
cent, a sizeable leap, bat one 
GKN seems happy to live with. 

The current year is expected 
to see a resolution of CRN's 
six years of talks over a ratio- 
nalisation plan, with partner 
British Steel, of the UK's engi- 
neering steel plants. Sir Trevor 
said ■ yesterday : “We are quite 
optimistic. We are expecting a 
decision this year, British 
Steel and us are at one on the 


by decision 




axe 


•; . -... :<? 


The company spent £116 mil- 
an on capital investment, its 


project, we are waiting for the 
Government.” 


Sir Trevor Holdsworth ... optimistic 

expansion. Mr Ian Donald, dep- tiler progress in 19S5. and says 
uty managing director said : Janaary end February tradinr 
"We have been disappointed^ ahead of the corresponding 


THE 

MARKETS 


lion on capital investment, its 

highest to date, divided 
equally between the UK and 
the US. Its total investment 
including acquisition and 
research and development 


Other areas of action include 
efforts to turn its £70 milli on 


a year UK autoparts distribu- 
tion into profit. The US distri- 


bution side is forging ahead, 
and Is indeed ear-marked for 


"We have been disappointed^ ahead of the corresponding! 
with progress over the last two 1984 period; The dividemFis 
years, it would be unwise to. raised 16.7 per cent to 10.5p, 
go rashly into expansion” In- and the shares were .uaw& J 
stead it is carrying out a by the figures, at 220p. “The 
major cost-reduction exercise future In the so-called static 
on the network it has painfully and boring motor- industry ’can- 
built up. *be very exciting," claims man* 

Sir Trevor is predicting far- aging director® Roy Roberts. . 


.Roy Roberts. 


COMPANY BRIEFING 

Ultramar! t . 


and most of the action was in .in securities, because 


the US. 


group feels comfortably capi- 


profit 

advances 


The group is the fourth larg- talised to at least the end of 
est distributor in the south- 1986. 


eastern and southern states, , The firm's share capital and 


£129m 


UNMIK 


Low prices and overcapacity 
did not stop oil group Ultramfr 
from turning in a £129 mil-j 
lion increase in pre-tax profits! 
to £285 million. But the full 1 
benefits of new capital invest- 
ment projects failed to come 
through because of the prob- 
lems at the refining and mar- 
keting end of the oil and gas 
business which left the group 
with . much higher interest 
charges on the borrowings it 
needed to fund the new 
installations. 


BENSONS Crisps, the USBI- 
listed potato processor, is 
raising £1.8 million In bank 
loans and from local author- 
ity backers to cover last 


year’s loss and finance the 
final stages of the ambitions 
expansion programme. Ill- 
luck as well as management 
failings caused the loss and 
necessitated the large-scale 
refinancing package. How- 


ever, plentiful potato sup- 
plies should help to keep 


Interest charges shot up 
from £23 million to £79 mil- 
lion and combined with much 
higher taxes on Ultramar’s in- 
creased oil production the com- 
pany hardly raised its net 
profit. This rose just over £5 
million to £127.6 million. 


sales rising. 

Although turnover more 
than doubled to £10 million 
in the year to November, the 
XL acquisition and Welsh 
factory development brought 
problems that were com- 
pounded by high potato and 
cooking oil prices. A trading 
loss of £840,000 Is likely to 
be reported next month. Ex- 


cess costs of £500,000 arising 
from the late starl-up and 
XL rationalisation are 
largely responsible. Demand 
was stronger than antici- 
pated, forcing new raw mate- 
rial purchases at peak prices. 

Overdraft facilities of £12 
million have been arranged 
and Lancashire’s new enter- 
prise body is providing a 
large part of longer term 
loans of £600,000. They in- 
clude £200,000 in 10 per cent 
Convertible stock that could 
raise the share capital by 
about 10 per cent The share 
price fell another 7p to 41p 
on the' announcement, which 
is under a third of the peak 
reached a year ago. The di- 
rectors say that the latest 
quarter was profitable and 
new orders worth £L5 mil- 
lion have been won. 


the ** Sunshine Belt,” and even I disclosed reserves rose £39 mii- 
thuugh the President is now ; lion last year to £164 million, 
supposed to be trying to slow ■ Like other merchant banks, 
the economic boom there, the < Schraders' results do not give 
group is expanding the num- a true picture because they 
ber of its outlets at the same are after transfers to secret 
time. reserves. 

The upshot in the first half The total disclosed profit 
was a jump In trading profits after taxation has fallen from 
from the US from £3 million £21 million to £15.1 million, 
to £5.9 mill ion. The group has because of a one-off £6.5 mil- 
opened five new branches lion profit the year before 
since the end of its last finan- from a change in the tax tre at- 
rial year and the total could ment of leasing, which bene* 


Refuge Group, says that its 
1984. results were less ad- 
versely affected by the LAPS, 
withdrawal than . might have 
been expected. 

Life assurance premiums 
rose from £27 million to £28R 
million ' and contributed £2.35 
l million to profits, a £4 million 
increase over 1983. Industrial 
premiums were also up at £62 
million from £59 million and 


added £3 million to profits. In- 
vestment income fell sharply 


I reach 16 by the year end. 


fited Schroders, unlike most 


The weakness of the pound other banks. The dividend is 
added £680,000 to profits. up 12 per cent and the shares 
At home, the group faced a were unchanged at 788p. 
fiercely competitive m arket in 

which there was no overall t u . 

growth. Helped by four new i I .HWP alAJITG 
branches. UK distribution nrof- i ^ Uvftto 


from, £84,000 to £47,000. Bonus 
levels on both life and indus- 
trial polices have been in- 
creased to record levels, says 
Refuge. The dividend is up by 
37.5 per cent to lL75p. 


So far the most obvious im- 


b ranches. UK distribution prof- vv \s MvUivu 

its rose from £7 million to £72 P « 

million. TATPiHIQl" 

Financial belt tightening by 1/ 

fanners trimmed the farm ma- So far the most obvious im- 
chinery contribution from pact made by Tim Bell at the 
£753,000 to £604,000. The divi- j Lowe Howard- Spink Campbell- 
dend goes op from 2.67p to 3p. Ewald ad group Is that the 
As analysts raised their fore- chairman, Frank Lowe, now 
casts for the full year from meets the press wearing a tie. 
£28 million to £28.5 million After 15 years at Saatchi & 


MANN & CO one of the UK's 
biggest independent estate 
agents started its stock mar- 
ket life m good style yester- 
day. With, its striking price 
fixed at 145p the group's 
shares opened at J61p but 
closed at 157p capitalising 
the group at £31.4 million. 


Generally . quiet trading con- 
ditions' persisted throughout 
yesterday. Some uncertainty 
developed late in the afternoon 
when bath the oil market and 
gHt-edged sectors fell back fol- 
lowing, the announcement from 
.the Government that they were 
-tottHU-' BNOC. Oils although 
oft-'- the. .bottom in places 
reddtttedUa broad list of falls. 
Stall ywhich report trading 
news -today shed sp at 778p 
(after- 775p). Gilts, too, were 
not. looking happy closing in 
places with falls to 1 after 
showing, rises of i or J at the 
outset,. “■ 

Rrerlo&iy the market had 
display^ a quietly flriner bias 
helped by more encouraging 
trading ’statements. Investment 
demand, however, was rather 
limited, : with sentiment still 
clouded by the unsatisfactory 
money supply indication, and 
fating hopes of any apprecia- 
ble cut in- interest rates. Food 
shares were looking somewhat 
uncertain ‘ as investors consid- 
ered . the £98 million call . for 
shareholders' cash from United 
Biscuits which fell 5p at J88p. 
Rnwntree J Mackintosh which 
report their results today gave 
up lOp at 8S8p- In the engi- 
neering - sector interest fo- 
cused upon Gaest Keen twh ere 
results matched expectations. 
Initially the shares lost 5p. but 
by the end of the day rallied 
to 222p — up 2p on balance. 

Leading shares as measured 
by the 30 share FT -index fin* 


♦o the announceiaW^orihel| 
RNOC abolition.- • 1 Titeentarfp B 
which had'- been dull all d«, J 
suffered on --profit-taijng. riM 
ing 8p. lower at 210p, after § 
the results of ther. rights issuers 
were announced. ,«*. 

Ultramar, which, reported* 
figures, closed . ' unchanged itsgg 
2l0p, having risen to: 213p *wM| 
then fallen to 2Wp at one f 
stage. Falcon Resources met ! 
further - demand jmaRrmed by *■ 
l5p to 462p. While tovent Ear* 
argy -an extremely ..firm** 
counter of late thanks to ex- 
ploration hopes. Improved 
other 50p to 1.090p. * 

Main changes were : -GKJT 
222p up 2p. United Biscuits 
l88p down 5p; Pauls WSp up 
4p: Foster Bros 226p down 2p; 
Barribons and Crosfteld 43npi ; 
down 7k WH Smith r.mp, up 
I4p: Rows tree 38Sp down IOpl- 
. Shell 77Sp down 8p._ • • f 

Turnover for March 12 was :u 
Number of bargains 24.559;,,- 
Valuc £374.934 million.. •„ 


• Hong Kong: Share prices . 1 
dipped Fn what one broker de-i- 
scribed as a “soggy market.’":, 
Although brokers said the • 
day’s market trended down- 
ward, they said investor sent!-' » 
ment is generally-^- bullish— ini. 1 * 
the long term. Hang Seng In-* 
dex: 1335.82 (1371.51). 

0 Paris: Prices continued -to-- 
advance. : ' *• 

0 Frankfurt: Share prices - 
closed mixed in quiet trading' 1 
in what brokers termed a con-J- 
solidation at high levels. The 
Commerzbank Index cased 22- 


paints to 1214A from Tues- '• 
day's post-war record. ■ m J r 


v Tokyo: Stoek prices surged 
in heavy, broad-based buying, v 
with gainers outpacing losers;-! 

turn fn aaa u TVin cnftriAn 


tsbed fairly evenly balanced 
There were IQ falls- against 
eight plus signs. Banks made 
progress and there was invest- 
ment buying of insurances. 

Among the special situation 
stories the long awaited suitor 
for Faster Bros emerged as 
Sears Holdings. Foster Bros 
were not particularly- im- 
pressed by- the recommended 
offer ending 2n easier at 228p. 
Pauls meanwhile, after the 
agreed bin from Harrison A 
Crosficld -7- 7p lower at 438p 
— closed 4p ahead at 368p. 

Elsewhere, there was do nsi ti- 
trable interest in W. H. Smith 
“A” which advanced l4p at 
222p on speculative demand. 
The company refused to com- 
ment on stake build up 
rumours. Other newsagent 
shares were well supported in 
sympathy. Kaffirs showed 
gains of 10 cents to a dollar in 
quiet trading. . 

In the oil sector, BP closed 
8p down at 53Sp, the majority-, 
of this fall oceuring just prior 


Ultramar said that “ over- 
capacity in all phases of the 
industry and the resulting 
struggle to maintain market 
share kept pressure on profit 
margins of petroleum products 
and restricted our ability to 
increase sales of liquefied natu- 
ral gas from the expanded 
plant in Indonesia. As a result 
we have yet to realise the full 
potential of some of the major 
capital projects completed in 
1983. " 

Indonesia and the UK were 
the main contributors to oper- 
ating profit but these af? 
highly taxed countries 

Capital spending during the 
year was £288 million, includ- 
ing Ultramar’s 50 per cent 
share of the US oil and gas 
company Enstar. which cost it 
1130 million. Oil and gas pro- 
duction now totals an all time 
high for Ultramar of 26,400 bar- 
rels a day in the North Sea. 
Indonesia. Western Canada and 
the United States, together with 
340 million cubic feet of gas a 
day. Reserves under the ground 
have also shot up from 400 mil- 


lion barrels of oil and gas 
(measured in oil equivalent) to 
615 million barrels. 

Chairman Lloyd Bensen says 
1985 started well and refining 
and marketing margins are 
likely to be better, though pro- 
fits depend to some extent on 
oil prices and exchange rates, 
The dividend was raised 1.5p 
to lOp a share, while the price 
closed 4p down at 206p. 


ing the period. Another seven 
stores were opened and Bejam 
now operates 212 freezer 
centres. 


| the shares rose 3p to 321p. Saatchi— part of time was 

spelt as Mrs Thatcher's image 
#->• i maker Mr Bell's main task at 

SpbrnnArc his aew desk at Lowe ** to 

k/viLL l/llvl O capture new business. 

.After its maiden year on the 
. J _ US II the group has beaten its 

PYTIATlflS • prospectus forecast by £200,000 

VApaiLUQ with a 134 per cent increase in 

... .. . 4 pre-tax profits to £2-36 million. 

Schroders, the merchant ; The dividend at 2.6p is also 
bank,, expects to put £15 mil- \ better than the forecast 2.4p. 
lion into its equity dealing ; Mr Lowe emphasises that 
business and about the same the growth so tar represents 
into its gilts operations by the ! increased efficiency and is de- 
end of 1986, as it moves lighted with the 4 per cent 
deeper into the Stock Ex- margin— “far higher than the 
change. The bank, which yes- industry average.” He plans to 
krday disclosed profits of hold that margin on all new 
£15.1 million before tax and business, 
extraordinary items compared j 

with £14.4 million last year, j i 


Confident 

Bejam 


On the increase in the half- 
time dividend to 1.75p against 
L4p last time, adjusted for the 
rights issue, Bejam's shares 
lifted 2p to 160p. { 

Mr John Apthorp, Bejam's i 
chairman, said trading since I 
Christmas gave the group con- 
fidence to forecast profits well 
ahead of last year’s £15.6 
million. 


Bejam, the frozen food cen- 
tre chain, notched up another 
useful advance in first-half 
profit and looks set to beat 
last year's profit level. 

Pre-tax profit rose to £9.7 
million in the half year to De- 
cember, against £7.8 million 
last time, on sales up by £19 
million at £172 million. Sales 
were higher both in existing 
stores and new branches dur- 


Wolseley’s 
US wonder 


Victor in 
the red 


Victor Products, 


Tyneside light engineer supply- 
ing the National Coal Board 


and industrial customers with 
plugs and lighting equipment, 
is being pushed into the red in 


the year ending next month by 
the miners' strike. Orders have 
already picked up, however, so 
there is a good prospect of a 


there is a good prospect of a 
speedy recovery. The interim 
dividend is being maintained. . 

The reduction -'in turnover 
was mitigated m acquisitions 
in electronic and vydrauHc con- 
se. incurred 
s. On sales 


trols, though t 
some fnltial losses. On sales 
£400.000 down at\£6.85 million 
for the six months to October 
31, there was a pre-tax loss of 
£549,000. 

The interim dividend of 1.6p 
net a share and 9p a share 
will not strain finances, and 
the shares added 2p to llOp 
where they yield 6 per cent 


There should be a picture of 
Ronald Reagan in the board- 


room of Woiseley Hughes, for 
his economic boom has done 
wonders for group profits. The 
plumbing and heating giant 
hoisted its pre-tax profits from 
£10.6 million to £13.3 million 
In the first half of the year. 


with £14.4 million last year, 
also reports that its newly-ex- 
panded broking busines is into 
the black this year, after mak- 
ing a small loss worldwide last 
year. Development spending is 
being taken on the nose, out 
of profits. 


Refuge 

relieved 


noted, “The rally was void of 1 
substance.” Nikkei: Dow Jones' * 
Index : 12,419.26 (12,290.87). £ 

# .Money markets: Period!!, 
rates went firmer. They , 
opened sharply higher, partly.' 
a feedback from costly day-to*. ' 
day funding and partly be-/, 
cause rosy views of base rat£ - 
prospects ' had faded. Thera * 
was a further upward jerk to. . 
rates in the - late afternooxv ■ ’ 
when -news came through that -7 
the Government Was dismaih^. 
tling BNOC « 


FT Ordinary Share Index % 
down 3.0 at 987.4, FT-SE 10Q . » 
Index down 4.8 at 1295.Z. •* 
Pound: SJL0868. DM 3.64; Fr \ 
11.15. Gold: $293.56. Account: . > 
Man* 11 to 21. :T AH Share 
Index down - L07 at 634.79. 
Sterling Index 71.6 (1975 = 
106). RBI USUM January) up 
5 pe on year, - - 


Refuge Assurance yesterday 


COMMODITIES 

bwr: Cash £1^59 m um*s Hi*te Cat fw : Mar £2.375 per toque . Mjy 
months £1 278 per tome. 12.330 per totwe j JM £2.470 per tame ; 

Tip : Cash ElO.lSO per tome ; Out* Sep £2.499 per louse ■ Nov £2,505 pet 
months £10.145 per tonne. ■ • - tooje : -£2.463 per tonne. . 

pee imme.- Ou* - „ 


ij-fTT fsCT I 

Ur £2.463 
: Hit. ,£5 
Loom ; 


Schroders' chairman, Mr became the latest life company 
George Mallinckrodt, reckons to come through the abolition 
that there - is no need for a of life assurance premium 
rights issue or other capital relief in last year’s budget un- 
raising to fund the expansion scathed. The company now 
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INVESTMENT 

Robin Stoddart 

IF HIGHER profits were the 
main aim of the Thatcher 
administration its success has 
teen guttering indeed: Pae- 
of praise and gratitude, 
not to mention party dona- 
tions, • should he pouring 
from the City and board- 
rooms after the remarkable 
revival in corporate fortunes 
over the last three years. 

But the essential quid' pro 
quo is higher capital invest- 
ment . Only such outlays can 
ensure that the rise in living 
standards will be maintain^ 
so . that most of the elector- 
ate frill continue to be duly 
grateful for economic 
receipts and fiscal blessings. 
At bottom they have rising 
North Sea oil output and the 
strong dollar to thank for 
such uneven gains as they 
teve accumulated. 

*The huge switch from the 
private sector to the pubUc 
purse of the heaviest costs of 
uneconomic production and 
reverse movement of lucra- 
tive assets are the main 
changes that can be credited 
to this government. The bur- 
den of overmanning has 
been shed and passed to 
social security. No doubt the 
redundancy was worse than 
anyone bargained for, though 
nfiicfc of it stemmed from 
the lethal course of high in- 
terest rates and, for a few 
years, a vastly overvalued 
pound. The sacrifice on the 
altar of' privatisation is no 
less expensive on revenue ae- 
wSunt while corporation tax 
remains low. 

■The -gorged and enlarged * 
private sector is not yet res- 
ponding with grateful patrio- 
tism. New employment and 
the vote-catching that "would 
go with it are still conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 


. While there has been some 
improvement in. crspital 
spending over the last three 
years it is still far short of 
the pre-recession ary peak. 
Latest statistics suggest that, 
xavesment In manjrfaqtnrtng 
industry last year -was just 
over £2 billion -—' nearly a 
quarter — below .the 1979 
peak. Although -manufactur- 
ing now accounts for less 
titan a quarter of total fixed 
capital spending, the -trend 1 
in the distribution' and ser- 
vices sector, though much 
more favourable, is less rele- 
vant to future prosperity. 
Construction and vehicle 
spending are among the larg- 
est Items and the -trend 
there-is, at best, fiat. 

Apart from energy and 
office equipment . outlays, 
where spending has risen 
most years, new investment 
in plant and .machinery has 
. remained at a low ebb. In 
chemicals,' textiles, metals 
and mechancial engineering 
it is . down, by about half 
from the pre-recessionary 
peak Mining has Inevitably 
been worse still. Even in 

* Until the construc- 
tion sector revives, 
there is no prospect of . 
a significant decline 
in unemployment ’ . 

food, there is stm a lot of 
leeway to be made up and 
drink and paper, if hot pub- 
t lighing, are dead letters. 
Only a few suppliers ' in 
these areas of engineering 
have been able to replenish 
order books from overseas 
sources. 

Hopes of export-led growth 
are heavily dependent on the 
United States - economic 1 up- 
surge and strong dollar. 
Compared with their foreign 
- rivals, few British manufac- 
turers have raised domestic 
capacity in order to lift 
sales, os weH as profitability 
in that market In the motor 
sector, which is. crucial to all 
inditttaigl countries, Britain 
vras a non-starter In : tiie 
main family car section. Past 
difficulties ' and fears that 
the- shutters might come 
down are no excuse aftert be 
fan in-sterling. 

The Government may still 
retain the hope that the 
• lower level of the pound will 
enable exports to go on ris- 
ing and that the gradual 


slowdown in domestic con- 
sumption and on output will 
be made good elsewhere, in- 
cluding:, the pits. Apart -from 
investment, only .import sub- 
stitution’ can promote. : job., 
creation In industry. It must' 
be obvious,, however, that 
until the construction sector 
— - which provides the most 
lasting form of - investment 
— revives, there is no pros- 
pect of a significant decline 
in unemployment, 

‘A fitter tax would be 
the best single new 
step, the Chancellor 
could take 9 


Hopes of interest rate 
reductions, which would 
stimulate building; keep 
being deferred by internal 
monetary imbalances as well 
as the external forces affect- 
ing sterling. Since the banks 
now offer much better inter- 
est rates than building soci- 
eties, some inflation of the 
money- supply aggregates is 
liable to continue until the 
societies even up their rates. 

The route to lower interest 
..costs may lie .through cuts in 
government exendfture. but 
the months of wasted 
resources have now become 
years and there is still no 
sign of such a virtuous circle 
developing. Increased govern- 

ent spending, particularly 
in the US. has been a motor 
of the world recovery. Al- 
though further expressions 
of intentions to reduce the 
public sector borrowing 
requirement are desirable, 
they carry even less convic- 
tion when expectations of tax ' 
reductions have been fos- 
tered ahead of every budget. 

Regressive tax increases 
have in fact been more com- 
mon than income tax cuts so 
far. Further rises in fuel and 
utility prices are not only 
regressive but a. burden on 
industry and commerce. The 
incentives provided by reduc- 
tions in the highest Tates .of 
income tax are more than 
doubtful. They are, in prac- 
tice, .disincentives since the 
reliefs afforded to entrepre- 
neurs and business expansion 
scheme investors are more- 
attractive when tax rates 
are high. Hugely generous 
retirement payments are 
hardly likely to spur fruitful 
direct investment either, so 
their tax-free J status is ques- 
tionable in economics, what- 
ever the equity of the situa- 


' tion for past savers. 

In the absence of any big 
investment surge, further in- 
creases in corporation tax on 
profits, besides the new leas- 
ing assessment, are entirely 
justifiable. Since companies 
are, for the most part, more 
flush with cash than they 
have been for a decade, they 
would hardly miss a couple 
of billion extra in corporation 
tax on their rising profits. If 
investment intentions flagged 
again, the withdrawal of 
allowances could be stopped 
or reversed. 

For a more sizeable and 
T ast in g increase in revenue, 
only value-added tax pro- 
vides any great scope. Its ’ex- 
tension to basic commodities 
and services would raise 
many hi tiling, but as long as 
the price of oil and volume 
of North Sea output stays 
high, there may be ho need 
for such an inflationary step. 
On pension funds’ Income 
tax concessions a declaration 
of more stringent intent; at 
least, seems unavoidable. 

Extra taxation and addi- 
tional spending on the infra- 
structure, health and training 
are the only certain mearyif 
of reversing tins rise in un- 
employment, such outlays 
also provide a high social 
return even allowing for 
some white elephants and 
bureaucatic excrescences. 
Some new levies might best 
be administered by local au- 
thorities. though the cost of 
many improvements and 
cleaning activities should be 
capable of being passed back 
to those most responsible for 
the deterioration or their 
suppliers. A litter tax would 
be the .best single new step 
the Chancellor could take. 

Higher taxation of those 
able to pay could also be a 
sign that the PSBR will be 
brought down more success- 
fully, if not just yet Most 
other options, including cuts 
other than defence savings. 


lack credibility, like PSBR 
and monetary targets 
themselves. 

The rise in, index-linked 
stocks and fiat trend of con- 
ventional gilts and most 
shares is a fair indication of 
tile lade of faith in the Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy. 
Any deterioration in the rate 
of recovery being seen in the 
bigger industrial countries 
would exert downward pres- 
sure on most markets. And 
President Reagan’s Olympian 
detachment is worrying as 
the next date for heavy in- 
ternational debt servicing 
draws near. 



Rom 6th April 1985, aH banks in the , . • 'dedfc 
United Kingdom^be required to adopt a : *. theii 
jt new system for paying interest earned on , ; Dec! 
stei^deposffls.R>r^ bran 

will come into anew system fiom 6th April 
1986 . Thisis a Government beca 

announced by die Ghancellorof the taxa 

Exchequer in the March 1984 Budget and fioni 

legislated for in the Finance Act 1984. CRT 

Under the new system, customers ofta: 

- aifected-wilf receive interest 7ief of tax! ThS^ £10C 

which is called 'Composite Rate T^x’ or ‘GKF, 1 after 

t will be accounted for by the Bank at source sysfe 

and paid direct to the Inland Revenue CRT payt 

already applies in respect of interest earned on - andi 
Building Society deposits- Banks currently pay legisS 
interest gtoss, I.e. Without tax being deducted- texp 

The level of CRT is set once a yean by the 

Government, and will be 25.2596 for the year ;■ may 
commencing 6th April 1985. _ 

Corporate Bodies, Chanties, 1 many Clubs . top 

and Societies, certain Trusts and some othter . jjaid 

Unincorporated Bodies are excluded ^ 

fiom the CRT scheme and wui 

continue to receive interest orragross 


continue to receiveinterestonagross 
Overseas residents are also 

unaffected provided the Barikholds a 

Williams 5 


a* 


dedaration stating thatthe person entitled to 
the interest is. not ordinarily resident in the UK. 
Dedaration forms can be obtained fiom your 
braich of Williams 8. Glyrfs Bank. 

CRT provides a benefit for taxpayers 
because- they are not liable topay any further 
tax at the basic rate on ihe interest received 
fiom the Bank. Consequently, because the 
CRT rate, 25.2596, is lower than the basic rate 
of tax, currently 30%, this means that for every 
£1 00 of interest customers will retain £74.75 
after tax as opposed to £70 under the present 
system. Higher rate taxpayers will only have to 
pay the difference between the higher rate 
andihe basic rate-Underthe terms of 
legislation, non-taxpayers cannot reclaim the 
taxpadby theBank. . . 

- Customers holding savings accounts 

may request their Branch to credit interest 
accrued up to and including 31st March 1985 
to the accounts on that date and this will be - 
.paid gross. Customers who are taxpayers may 
■ - find it to their advantage to allaw 
interest to accrue as normal until 
30ihSeptemberl985whenitwillbe 
paid net of COT. ' 

g jT . . ' ' A leaflet providing fuller details 

l^k about CRT is available at branches. 


of Scotland Group 

Registered Office: 20Bii^ London, EC3P3DP 



EMBRYO BILL 

By CoHzt Brown 
SUPPORTERS of Hr Enoch 
Powell’s bill to outlaw 

experi m ent at ion on embryos 

claimed yesterday that they 
had been given an assurance 
that It would not prevent 
any future births of frozen 
embryos. -* 

Hie assurance, which Is 
understood to have been 
given to Hr Powell (OUP. S. 
Down) in writing by officials 
at the Department of Health 
and Social Security will be 
used as a powerful propa- 
ganda weapon against critics 
of the bill, Including eminent 
doctors. 

They have said it would 
stop any repeat of the suc- 
cessful birth of a child last 


week in .Manchester from an 
embryo which had been 
frozen. 

Two leading doctors in 
the field of in vitro fertilisa- 
tion, Dr David Whitti ogham 
of the Medical Research 
Council and Hr Robert Win- 
ston of Hammersmith Hospi- 
tal warned MPs yesterday, 
while the bill was being con- 
sidered in committee, that it 
would prevent research to 
nuke the frozen embryo 
technique safe against poss 
ible malformations. 

Supporters of the bill said 
yesterday they had beefc 
given assurances at a private 
meeting with DHSS officials 
that embryos could be frozen 
for up to four months, with 
a possible extension to six 
months, on the permission of 
the Social Services Secretary, 
under their proposed legisla- 


tion, provided it was in- 
tended to re-implant the em- 
bryos in the woman from 
whom Ihe eggs were taken. 

They were also assured 
that the bill did not preclude 
research on dead embryos. 

Mr Powell's measure stops 
embryos being bred for 
research purposes and 
requires doctors to obtain 
the permission of the Secre- 
tary of State to hold em- 
bryos in their possession and 
to carry out test-tube baby 
fertilisation techniques. 

Hr Kenneth Clarke, the 
Health Minister, said In the 
committee last night that 
there was no precedent for 
requiring the permission of 
the Secretary of State before 
an operation could be car- 
ried out. 

Mr Clarke went on : “I do 
. not agree personally with the 


policy behind the bill and I 
don’t believe that it should 
be so tightly controlled in 
this way. 1 don't think it is 
right that the Secretary of 
State's permission should be 
sought.” 

He believed in continuing 
research being closely regu- 
lated 

Mr Clarke Supported an 
amendment to the bill tabled 
by opponents to pass respon- 
sibility for authorising opera- 
tions to the voluntary licens- 
ing authority jointly 
established by the Medical 
Research Council and the 
Royal College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynaecologists. 

The bill, which is due to 
remain in committee for 
more than three weeks, is 
being strongly resisted by 
the opponents with a series 
cl' amendments. 


Spending curb 
Privilege on home sales 

inquiry cas h ‘stupid’ 


inquiry 
on leak 

By our Political Staff 

A complaint about a leak to 
the Times of a draft report 
from the Commons home af- 
fairs committee is to be inves- 
tigated by the Common Com- 
mittee of Privileges. 

.Mnid loud protests, Sir Ed- 
ward Gardner, the chairman of 
Ihe home affairs committee, 
said the article published in 
the Times diary on March 6 
had been an attempt to embar- 
rass and influence the commit- 
tee’s inquiry into the work of 
the Special Branch. 

Before the vote on the 
move. Hr John Biffen, the 
Leader of Ihe House, warned 
that there was a "grave dan- 
ger of members making a total 
fool of themselves.” 

"Gone are the days when 
Sir John Junor (the editor of 
the Sunday Express) stood be- 
fore the bar of the House to 
be admonished by MPs,” he 
said. 

Mr Biffen who supported the 
reference to the Committee of 
Privileges, said it was never- 
theless necessary to maintain 
the conventions of the House. 

Hr Michael Foot (Lab. 
Blaenau Gwent) said he was 
not In favour of sabotaging 
select committees by leaking 
their documents before they 
reported to the House. 

But any action taken by the 
Committee of Privileges would 
not stop leakages, indeed, all i. 
would do would multiply the! 
number of applications to the: 
privilege committee. . 

“If you get leaks from the 
Cabinet, and we do every 
week, you could not expect a 
very much higher standard 
from a select committee than ! 
we do from the Cabinet These 
are matters of honour and we 
are in danger of destroying a 
relationship between MPs and 
journalists.” 

Several Labour MPs who 
were members of the home af- 
fairs cxmumttee claimed that if 
there was any “ witch-hunting " 
to be done, it should be of the 
MP who leaked the report 
rather than the journalist who 
was merely fulfilling .his or 
her duty of disclosure to the 
public. 

Sir Ian Gllmour (C. 
Cheshaxu and Amersham) op- 
posed the reference to ti. 
Committee of Privileges saying 
the whole thing was a relatively 
unimportant matter. 

“ Whoever leaked this report 
was in error and was guilty of 
a breach of trust. The journal- 
ist was not guilty. He was per- 
forating his duty as a journal- 
ist If we pass this motion we 
shall be in danger of failing to 
make that distinction. 

Hr Robin Corbett (Lab. 
Erdington) said he was not 
prepared to say whether or not 
he was responsible for the al- 
leged leak, but every day 
members of the parliamentary 
press lobby were “ wheeled 
across to Number 10 Downing 
Street to collect their little 
goodies” and no one com- 
plained about that. 

But Sir Terence Higgins (C. 
Worthing), the chairman of 
the Treasury and Civil Service 
Select Committee, warned that 
leaks damaged the work of 
select committees and in this 
case a report that the home 
affairs committee had decided 
not to issue a crictical final 
report on the work of the 
Special Branch was usurping 
the foie of that committee. 

He said it was suggested 
that the chairman's draft 
report represented the views 
of the committee but it had 
not been .discussed as yet by 
the full committee. 

Sir Terence asked for action 
over this case saying it was 
not a question of “ being 
pompous ” but of allowing MPs 
to work effectively. U I suspect 
that there would be far fewer 
leaks from select committees if 
it was clearly understood that 
such leaks could hot be pre- 
sented in the press.” 

The complaint was referred 
to the Committee of Privileges 
by a vote of 288 to 109. 


HOUSING 


By o ur Political Staff 
THE shadow environment 
secretary. Dr John Cunning- 
ham, last night launched an 
Opposition attack with the 
support of Tory back- 
benchers in a government 
ruling that will prevent local 
authorities from spending 
receipts from council house 
sales on more council house 
building. 

The Government was faced 
with a serious back bench 
rebellion over the Order 
putting the ruling into ef 
feet A number of Tory MPs 
were threatening to vote 
against the Government, but 
far more were preparing to 
abstain to register their pro- 
test against the 'economic 
strategy behind the ruling. 

Dr Cunningham said it was 
not only “ demonstrably 
stupid ” but it was also 
doubly damaging to millions 
of people and to the infra- 
structure of tiie British 
economy. 

“ The arguments of the 
Secretary of State (Mr Pat- 
rick Jenkin) have few 
friends outside the Cabinet 
and almost none in local gov- 
ernment, and the building 
and construction industry," 
he said. Yet again you have 
united local authority associ- 
ations against you”, he told 
Mr Jenkin. 

Local authority capital ex 
penditure has been consis- 
tently reduced in every year 
of thq Government’s term of 
office, he said. 

In 1982-3 it was half the 
amount of a decade earlier 
and in real terms about £1 
billion less than when the 


Government came into office 
in 1979, he claimed. 

“ Ministers now argue that 
local authority capital expen- 
diture must be controlled 
and councils must lend their 
money and not spend it so 
that the PubUc Sector 
Borrowing Requirement can 
be reduced,” said Dr 
Cunningham. 

“The Government is forc- 
ing local councils to use 
their own money in support 
of the political aims and ob- 
jectives of central govern- 
ment and in doing so pre- 
venting councils from 
answering the need of people 
who are homeless; living in 
over-crowded and unfit hous- 
ing and those requiring im- 
provement grants.” 

Mir Patrick Jenkin, in an 
effort to quell the threatened 
Conservative revolt an- 
nounced that the Govern- 
ment intended to press 
ahead with plans for new 
legislation to replace the cur- 
rent system of local author- 
ity capital expenditure con- 
trols and he announced a 
further minor concession to 
the system this yeas. 

The Government had 
already announced that coun- 
cil houses built for sale 
should be exempt from the 
tighter control on the use of 
receipts." 

“We are also making an- 
other change,” he said. “ The 
new Histone Buildings Com- 
mission makes grants avail- 
able to councils for tiie pres- 
ervation of buildings in their 
ownership. Such sums will 
now score as capital receipts, 
one hundred per cent of 
which may be spent by coun- 
cils on preserving our 
national heritage. 



Dr Cunningham : * Doubly 
damaging ’ 

Mr Jenkin said that there 
are now around £5 billion 
worth of accumulated 
receipts from the sale of 
council assets which helped 
to reduce local authority 
debt and as they were spent 
added to the total of public 
expenditure. 

Mr Jenkin said that the 
Order, which cuts from 40 to 
20 per cent the amount or 
capital receipts a council 
may spend in any one year, 
would not prevent local au- 
thorities spending the 
receipts in due course. 

“The only issue on this 
side of the House is the pace 
at which they should be 
-spent It is central to the 
Government’s case that the 
pace at which they should be 
spent must be consistent 
with the overall judgment of 
the proper ievel of public 
spending that the country 
can afford." 


Tory group press for jobs 


Tourist trail 

JaTTow and South Shields 
are attempting to become tour- 
ist attractions as Catherine 
Cookson country.. The author is 
lending her name to a £90,000 
campaign launched . yesterday 
by South Tyneside council to 
put the area on the map. 


By Colin Bowen 

The Tory Reform Group is 
redoubling its demand for tbe 
Government to do more to cre- 
ate jobs by devoting its annual 
conference later this month to 
reducing unemployment. 

Mr Edward Heath, the for- 
mer Prime Mins Iter, a continu- 
ing critic of the government 
economic policy, will be among 
the key speakers, with Mr 
Peter Walker, the group’s pres- 
ident, the Energy Secretary, 
who provides the main voice 
of dissent within the Cabinet. 

Mr Tom King, the Employ- 
ment Secretary, will also be 
addressing the conference at 
Oxford. Professor La yard, the 
author of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party’s economic policy, 
which included an anti-infla- 
tion wage, tax proposal, has 
been invited. 

The chairman of the group, 
Mr Iain Picton, said the group 
intended to keep up its cam- 
paign for a change of govern- 
ment policy towards creating 
more employment. It recently 
proposed a £2 billion jobs 
package for the budget instead 
of tax reduction. 

He said, “Above all we will 


Bring pay 
into the 
open call 

TWELVE Labour MPs yes- 
terday tabled a Commons 
motion demanding that MPs 
should declare how much 
they are paid as parliamen- 
tary consultants. 

This follows the disclosure 
in the Register of Members* 
Interests published this week 
of an almost 50 per cent in- 
crease in the consultancies 
held by MPs over the past 
12 months. A total of 137 
MPS have registered 285 con- 
sultancies, an increase of 110 
over the period. 

Mr Peter Fry (G 
Wellingborough a director 
of Political Research Commu- 
nications International, de- 
clared the largest miners of 
consultancies — 20 of them 
Including Kentucky Fried 
Chicken and other business 
interests- 

The Labour MPs led by 
Hr Terry Lewis (Worsley) 
said the amonnls of pay 
received for such consultan- 
cies should be disclosed in 
the register. 



Mr Walker— Cabinet 
dissent 

be saying, ‘You did it for 
Galtieri, you did it for 
Scargill ’ now do it tor unem- 
ployment. If you are prepared 
to be flexible on the Public 
Sector ■ borrowing requirement 
for them, you ought to be flex- 
ible to reduce unemployment” 
He said there was a subtle 
difference between the group's 
philosophy and the Heathite 
view of Conservatives 10 years 
ago : now there was greater 
proximity of view between tra- 
ditional or right-wing Conser- 
vatives and liberal Conserva- 
tives. "There is not simply a 
Wet-Dry split on economics." 


He believed many more 
Tories now shared the group's ■ 
scepticism with the Govern- 
ment’s observance of monetary 
and borrowing targets. 

Tbe group was formed 10 
years ago, four months after 
Mrs Thatcher became the - 
leader of the party. Its earliest ,. 
utterances were so critical or-*- 
the new leader that Mr Wil- > 
liam Whitelaw had to deliver a 
“ sharp rap over the knuckles." 

Nearly all of the members - 
are party activists, either as •* 
councillors, Young Conserva- 
tives, Tory students or MPs. " 
They meet at Westminster and “ 
say that nationally they have *' 
about 500 members. 

They believe they are now * 
more influential than the Bow r- 
Group and the Selsdon Group, '! 
which emerges at tbe annual 
party conference. -I 

The group plans more meet- !> 
ings and discussion documents i.' 
on employment. The former. •! 
junior employment minister, 

Mr James Lester, who is be- 
hind the formation of the Carc.-.- 
employment group of Tory-’’ 
MPs. is preparing a paper on 
youth-training schemes and Iro- , u . 
provement to the community • 
programme. - r 


Road ‘would enhance 
Dartmoor’s beauty’ 


By Sarah Boseley 

Objectors to the Department 
of Transport’s planned route 
far the A30 Okehampton by- 
pass road which would cut 
across Dartmoor national park 
in Devon have a case which 
should be heard, a joint com- 
mittee of the Commons and 
lords decided yesterday. 

The ruling came half way 
through hearings- set in motion 
by a group of 10 organisations 
using a rarely used act to have 
their case examined, even 
though the Department of 
Transport had made its deci- 
sion and issued compulsory 
purchase orders on land it 
needed to build the road. 

At the end of the protesters' 
evidence, the department had 
asked the committee to dismiss 
the case. But yesterday the 
committee held unanimously 
that the proceedings- should 
continue. 

At yesterday’s renewed pro- 


ceedings, Mr George Wedd. an 
Undersecretary at the Trans- 
port and Environment Depart- 
ment stressed that tbe bypass 
plan had been prepared and 
gone through all its public 
consultation stages with * open- 


ness, fairness and 
impartiality." 

Questioned by Mr Michael 
Harrison, QC, counsel for the 
objectors, Mr Wedd agreed 
that the proposed road ran 
counter to the designated ob- 
jectives of national parks 
which were firstly, to preserve 
and enhance natural beauty.' 
and secondly, to promote their- 
enjoyment by tbe public. 

Mr Wedd held, however, that 
the road could enhance the 
moorland area. He said: “The 
road itself would be a hand- 
some public work and fit in 
well with the northern part of; 
the moor.” 

Asked by Mr Harrison if he 
really believed the road would 
enhance the natural beauty of ' 
tiie moor, Mir Wedd said : 
“That depends on the view .; 
one takes of the twentieth-cen- 
tury and its public works. 
There is -an argument that a. 
new road could be a handsome 1 
feature if rightly designed.” 

Asked what geographical fea- 
ture would make an alterna- 
tive route to the north of - 
Okehampton unworkable, Mr 
Wedd said there were several, - 

The hearing continues today. 1, 
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hugby league 

Paul Fitzpatrick 
Widnes 12. Hull 19 


EVERTON INTO SEMI-FINALS • STEIN BREAKTHROUGH FOR LUTON AFl^R CROWD TftSilBtt 


■ ft t.?.* . \ 




Robert Armstrong — Luton 1, Millwall 0 


Holders 
fall to 
Hull 


Luton reach last four 


David JJ* 

Ipswich 0, E^actottlr| 


Prize money up 


,r 

:,r i" 1 


after fans f orce hold-up 


. Hull went through to a meet- 
ing with Castleford in the semi- 
- finals of the Silk Cut Challenge 


SOI 


Cup after a superlative third A SCRAPPY F A Cup quarter- 
round replay win over holders final, overshadowed _ by 


• Widnes at Naughton Park last frightening pitch invasion 
’ night Widnes controlled the tIrat interrupted play for 25 

. first half, but Hull took the minutes, ended in a narrow 
second, a try and goal eight victory for Luton over Third 
minutes from time by Garry Division Millwall. at Kenil- 
Schofleld and then a dropped ^fth jffid 

• goal by Norton just before the _A first half goal by Brian 

end settling the Issue. Stein was enough to secure 


Sterling, and more surpris- kuton a i? s , emi_ 

jngly. Leuluai. was fit and in- ® nals l against --the holders. 


. eluded in the Hull side but Overton, at ViHa Park on 
the uplift given by their April 13. A persistent attempt 
return soon evaporated as by MiUtoU fans to stage a 
Widnes scored a brilliant try second pitch mvaaon near the 
after three minutes. was blocked by the 


Lydon, who is adept at that police. 


sort of thing, ran 65 yards to The prolonged hmbering- 
• score after Sorenson had up exercises carried out by 
- started the move in front of both teams before the klck- 
‘ his own posts. Tamati took his off did much to generate a 
fellow New Zealander’s pass sense of competitive tension 
and then burst powerfully and that swiftly conveyed itself 
speedily forward. feeding to the large crowd. After 
■ Lydon with a beautifully timed several loudspeaker an- 
pass inside. noun cements and a personal 


several loudspeaker an- 
nouncements and a personal 


Both Hull wingers had appeal by manager George 
moved into the middle to Graham, hundreds of 


cover the danger by Lydon, Millwall fans were cleared 
with a feint to the right and from the Bobbers Stand by 
then a surge to the left, the police. They were sfaep- 
sprinted past the pair of them, herded to the visitors' end 
Burke added a fine goal from 'with the public threat that 
the touch line. the game would not start If 


Widnes seemed superbly pre- they refused to remain in 
pared for this replay and they their own place. 


and frightening situation and 
led both teams off the pitch 
with just 15 minutes played. 
The police then ordered 
those vans heading for the 
Kenilworth Road end to 
retrace their steps back 
down the touchline adjacent 
to the main stand. ■ Unfortu- 
nately this strategy contrib- 
uted to a spontaneous con- 
frontation between Millwall 
supporters seated at the 
front of the stand and some 
Luton fans bunched together 
on the touchline. 

Eventually a thin dark 
blue line- of perhaps 60 or 70 
police officers formed up In 
front of the right hand sec- 
tion of the main stand. By 
that stage several police dogs 
were barking ferociously at 
the nearby supporters but at 
least the intended effect of 
clearing the playing area was 
achieved. The only bodies on 
the pitch at that paint were 
the photographers. 

The police deserved credit 
for refusing to overact in 
difficult and dangerous cir- 
cumstances, which could eas- 
ily have produced a full-scale 
riot. After a 24 minute delay, 
the referee used the public 
address system to implore 
both sets of fans to stay off 
the pitch and allow the game 
to continue. Play then 
resumed, with Millwall tak- 
ing a comer kick at the Ken- 


played some outstanding foot- it was hardly surprising iffurth SS end 
ball, moving forward danger- that both sides found it diffi- l i 

' Sr 05 . 1 /- repe £ te ?L y | orc “? mlt to strike a consistent -ariv nre 25? 

Hull into error by the ferocity rhythm, given the combative ffS* 

of their defence. But after half nature of the tackling and SlSial Sav Sc 

aW the mutual desire to deny jLSShJjS - 


. an hour Hull equalised. the mutual desire to deny 

. Sterling, involved in every- midfield space. Even so. Lu- 
. thing in spite of a head wound ton made promising progress 

• ffii.L.PSEsf® bandaging* tod with a series of wall-passes 
Evans with a neat inside pass and neat tri angu lar move- 

it ii 4 ?? ments that only broke down 

Hu “ sjanf-off dragged when the Mill wall defence 

• Widnes defenders over the dosed ranks at the edge of 

“P? k 1 ®’ touching down their own goal area. 

as he did so. Schofield added a The continuous booming 

• “n5 pIe ® 0a ?I * , roar from the Millwall end 

The excitement continued I contrived to give the impres- 


unabated and just before the sion that their team had 

fS*a' TSS. W home advantage, but Luton 
again at 12-6 when O Lough hn were not impressed by an 

ftllOWPn 1 1 T 1 _Tnhn .U-.I.: li t 


.# j _ r L r 1 ? — nvii, uvl luipicoocu uy 

• hriot ed U i P £.u hn , M - Vle / 5 attacking method which con- 

break, took athe loose-for- sisted chiefly of long diag- 


early pressure after the 
restart, and after 33 minutes 
of actual play took the lead 
through Stein, who drove a 
low-angled drive into the cor- 
ner or the net from 15 
yards. 

Millwall responded with a 
series of vigorous attacks, led 
by Fash an u and notable more 
for their aggression than any 
degree of accuracy. But 
Luton continued to pose the 
greater threat in the box with 
Harford having a scoring 
effort disallowed because of a 
foul and Donaghy flashing a 
powerful header over the bar 
from a comer 

. total Tim: Scale/; B readier Thomas, 


: £» S, „F a ?h A P n^ ged T> 0V t ei r onal balls hoofed up field. In CfKdS! hSlIwo. SSI: 

. to the left of the posts. Burke any case football soon took a flh s!'.9 tll -.. Baf i er - . 


• again added the goal. literal back seat when 

Dannatt replaced Rose at hundreds of fans were 
. i half-time and it was Hull who allowed to encroach an the 
. opened the second half more pitch from the Millwall end 
impressively with Norton mak- apparently with the consent 
* mg a dangerous break that of the police 

' Vm&L l ..raSSfi u ga , p for 7118 referee. David Hutch- 
k Kemble, but the full-back was inson, surveved the unruly 
. hauled down just short of the * J 

' line. Not that it mattered, for 
a minute later O'Hara scored 
. in the left comer. Schofield, 

•though, could not land a diffi- 
cult goal. 

Widus: Suite; Currier. Lydo* OLauab- 
-.Jin, Bametl: A. Uyfer, Hulme.- $. O'NefiT 
lamali. WMlIMd. Somuon, M. O'Neill, j! 

Wyler. 


* MlUwdl: Swnw; Stewns. Hrashdirood. 

When Briley. SnnUi. Cusack, Lowndes Fukami 

were Q mtttm ii. lwhi. otuiafcnrdri, 

i fha Beferei: D. Hirtckima (Surrey). 



A HIGHLY debatable peul- 
V enabled Everton to retain 
thetr gripon the FA Cup last 
night after the sixth- round 
s play at Ipswich had -started 
to; dri ft away from." fleni 
Fourteen minutes from the 
end ahaU played square Into 
Bn* area by Sharp bounced 

g pxt Pdfatt Osman, the Ipswich 
substitute. on the forearm. 
A penalty, wag- given and 

Sharp, pat Everton Into the 

semi-finals bat not before Me- 
COT tort hit * post With a 
25-yard shot in the 85th min- 
ute. 


TENNIS 


current level and- should 
exceed last ye art £6. million. * 


- With newly _50 wr vent of 
our entry from- the US or 
other countries who - convert 
Into dollars, we have got To. 
take depredation Into ac- 
count," said Hadingham. A?- it 
te, Wimbledon wID .be offering 
less In 1985. thapi the US Open 
did in 1984. 

Though prize money was in- 
troduced' 17' yearn' ago, when 
the total on offer, was £28,130, 
the £100.000 . iftrrier was jttjt 
breached until .1875. Even as 
recently as 1980 it was onlv 
£293,464 — jmt jc the past We 
years ft has multiplied more 
than six-fold- - 


Although they had gone 
witMtn ipiimtes .of knocking 
opt' the Cam holders at 
Goodfaote. Ipswich looked tfel- 
attvely.^a-eqiilpped last night 
to : deny Everton. . a swift 
return to the last four. Still 
without the height and head- 
tog power of: ,D’ Array. they 
now Ucked Buriey’s multiple 

strengths along the right 
flank. as well *s the experi- 


' Inflation' may be -a matter of. 
prbna concern in gorommeut 
circles but there is. as yet, no 
evidence of belt-tightening in. 
the' tennis establishment. Yes- 
terday a 32 per cent increase 
in prlze L money, taking the 
total dose to the £2r. ' million 
malic,' was announced for the 
1985- Wimbledon / champion- 
ships. .The men’s- title winner- 
will receive £130,000, the 
women's £117,000 and. between 
them, .they will take away 
more - than the overair amount 
distributed- at the Centenary 
Championships in 1977. 


Hr this year’s stogies event, 
prize money has -increased' Tsy 
about SO per cent but mate 
substantial amounts have wm 
awarded. 1st doubles • and the 
men's over-35 ■ compctitfoh. 
This, It is hoped, will encogr- 


The pound's fall against the 
dollar accounts’ for a substan- 


tial part of the £472364 by 
r which , prize money ' has in- 
creased to a record £1^34,760. 

But -Buzzer Hadlngham, the 
chairman . of the . All-England 
Club, said that given reason- 
able weather he .would be 
astoned if the surplus from 
this year’s- championships 
failed to surpass last summer's 
record figure of. &L2& million. 

As prize money is paid in 
sterling,' the pound-doUar ratio 
(even at, the advantageous- ex- 
change rate of 1^6 laid dawn 
by the game's governing body) 
Inevitably works against (be 
tournament. But many of the 


ence of Cooper In gaoL 
These two. players were the 
only survivors of Ipswich’s 
1978 Cap winning team. 

The delicate balance of 
EvertoxTs midfield had been 
disturbed by Sheedy’s injury 
which necessitated Steven 
switching to the left - with 
Harper coming in on the 
right, but Sharp had recov- 
ered from an ankle in buy 
and was reunited with Gray 
up front Certainly Everton 
looked as compact as usual 
as they drove wedges of 
moveent into the Ipswich 
half. 

They were in one or those 
patient, persistent moods, 
confident that this would 
bring them a . goal In due 
course. A downward header 
from BKountfield bounced in 
Grew’s hands and for a time 
thereafter, Ipswich found it 
difficult to keep the ball 
long enough ‘to provide a 
coiinterpoint to Evertou’s 
steady rhythm. 

Gates, as ever, was .a cru- 
cial figure In the Ipswidi at- 
tack as he lurked behind the 
two front runners, looking 
for . pockets of space near 


Brfer**: d. HiruhiirwH (Suri-eyi. BRIAN STEIN ; Shot Luton ahead when game restarted 

Charles Burgess — Aston Villa 0, A rsenal 0 


age a stronger -entry and at- 
tract more of Wimbledon's for- 
mer champions. . a 

■ The Club, arc - to give 

£100,000 to the International 
Tennis Federation to he 
earmarked specifically for the 
development of the game 

world-wide, .and to heacf o»c 
criticism that the only benefi- 
ciaries of the game's premier 
tournament - was the Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. ,. 

A further ifiQO.OO& wlll go to 
the LTA to ahsuro the contin- 
uation of the. pre- Wimbledon 
grass court tournament, two^rf 
which - arc still " withtti 
sponsors, 


broadcasting Zees are not -only 
paid in dollars but negotiated 
at a ratfc much closer to the 


PRIZE MONEY DETAILS 


*t«T UW if 
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Rigj-,: 


Nwoisf t jrnaf 


, JKSffif? " wr war : 

£CTT:itio.wP r*S? 


(iS^n- .jfi awL a 1 fitw 


• 

-MttSl BmUb WkM ■’ £47300 . uor 


P^rlTaM: (£U.4^) 


Bob Fisher at Long Beach, California - • 

Shootmff at Cudmore * 


E oal. Just past the quart er- 
our his first time pass sent 


Lukic frustrates Villa 


hour his .first time pass sent 
iu Sunderland from the right 


ww Z'lJ ~ however' will not come without 

i jSAILING 

the past two. .years, and Rod 


for a shot 
dived low to' 


Southall 


Hull : Kemble; James, SehofleM, Lniluai, 
gHara; Erans. Sterling; SkmeU, Patrick. 
Row. Munletcfl. Croaks, Norton. 

Refene : J. Holdswcrth (Kippax). 


SPORT 
IN BRIEF 



Crosby hits 
the circuit 


WmMfll ■ . 

■ : .V 



w Naturally, fiveit®n chan- 

Arsenal’s expensive ly-assem- most of .Villa's first-half but the Arsenal -jroalkee^r attac ^ 

bled side looked far from cham- attacks. ecovered weH to tip^ Waltort ei»T5u the uteeim 

pionship material at Villa Park If f e f T ^.rebound, out of Buriey.After % JtoSS 

last night; and had it not been SoSto bSS °” ™ de / ^ bar ’ ' ^ reached the left-hand by 

for some fine saves from Lukic H-ine cleazld bv Caton thJn J Much of the P^y, from both line and Gray headed In 

and several near-misses by pro-duced a sDlendid^fi’raSS SCra PPy- Arsenal, from the centre. But since 

Villa, they would have been ball Siat was onhr lust \oo”tort n * edw * rictory to regain their he had laid out Grew In the 

? e , a . t ? n ' ^ Withe, and fiit £o “ronl "««' » prect n, the goal did -not 


Harold • Cudmore, Britain’s 
match facing champion, is the 
sailor’s favourite to win this 


^earts ganggaiona l Cup. the 


raring, which started yesterday 
atJUmg Beach, California. • 
Cudmore, who has woo nine, 
of . the world’s major match 


however will- not come with wt 
the toughest .possible struggle. 
Dave. Perry,, who has won. for 
the past two. .years, and Rod 
Davis, another former winner, 
are the two most likely ‘to 
stand In Cudmore ’s way. 

Dennis . Conner is another 
two-urn*, .wumer; with some- 


thing to prove. Conker needs»a 
win to. boost, his fund-raising 


for the San- Diego challenge 

f nr thn A rtinetnu'c Pim ' 


racing ■ championships' came 
dose to ^toning this one last 


for the America’s Cup. 

John Kolius, the New York 
YC skipper in the America's 
Cup in 1987, will also be out 
to prove himself. ' 


_ . *“*• Hnnuu-cu for Withp anri hit hm ctrnntr «.iiaucu«cr mu- jiurecao, uac uiu 

a fair amount of incident, but ri^tfoot shorn ranwlv mentum ’ made ™ serious as- stand; 

ut ?.i srass Hr * mrrowIy nde sens smlbi ssk was one of: the few 

, absence through injury Villa, whose hope for the SSr«“J2L occasions that either defence 

of Villas nndfield player Birch season now rests on a long pi «5 was seriously troubled due- 


year. . 

His success in this event 


------ - — — “ ‘“'■“J hvi. iu uiac me ltrau ; n f a |i: D i, n M 

Aance to stone on the First after half an hour. Withe and . . gence 


well near the half-way line 


efivision stage for the first Kerr combined to put Gibson, & f nd P ushed ^all forward 

time this season. The 21-year- the defender turned mid- SSn*. wfltot. * ’ ■ ■ ’ to Gray who immediately 


All dividends are 
subject to rescrutiny. 


FOR MATCHES PLAYED *: 
SAT, MARCH 9. 1985 " 


GRAHAM : Persona f appeal 


old seized the opportunity with fielder, in on the right. if**; Amta™; suam. Taunt, sent Steven dear in the in- 

both hands, and looked a use- Gibson's shot rebounded off w£3«k ftwis ’ Hartner - side-left position. Steven’s ex- 

ful player, being involved in a post with Lukic well beaten, Mm'- RBrliges (Owd*) cellent left-footed shot from 


GOLF: Nat Crosby, former US 
. amateur champion and son of 
. the late Bing, has been invited 

• to play in the Car Care tourna- 
*■ rnent (at Moortown, Leeds) in 

May and the Lawrence Batley 
International event (The Bel- 
. fry) in July on the European 

- circuit this season. 

Dale Reid and Katrina Doug- 
las, the leading money-winners 
on last year’s European 

- women's professional tour, are 
to play in the US next month. 

. They have accepted invitations 
to play in a tournament at 
, Mission Hills, California, on 

* April 4-7. 


Barrie Fairall — Wasps 22, London Welsh 6 

Good news and 
bad for Welsh 





las, the leading money-winners /ft , game, made amends a few mo- 
on last year’s European fl§0 UTTGRV ments later. Having missed one 

women's, professional tour, are wfir 1 penally attempt, he found the 

to play in the US next mouth. TTIVTlllV range when George’s dummy 

They have accepted invitations pick-up at the back of a scrum 

to play in a tournament at ' caught Wasps offside. 

Mission Hills, California, on Sweetness and light, close al- wmme thnuoh +1, 

AprU 4 ' 7 ' 1Ies for muc h of a successful 

— — — • season, deserted London Welsh Dro E e Si% m fnsp« 

' RUGBY LEAGUE: The First Jj* Si front again They m?ved““ 

Division leaders, St Helens, tfon ^Thf field the 20til millute 

assi gned Leigh hooker cjSi-fiSifsb^were C out’ ^ th a clear overla P on the 

’ Ainsworth on loan. Their w.£?Sn n S2 left - Davies cut back inside for 

own international hooker Gra- ?hi« ta'wo a try that gave Barnard an 

l ! ^ l .il ptI ? t ^ Wl11 be ou t tor JSSeftSS'to wSre ^ ^ elememtary conversion. . 

the rest of the season with a someui, ng to spare. 

broken jaw. Ainsworth lost his Initially, there was a heart- —E?,™ w t re : e i ,ing 
Pj. act? . , at Letob on the return enlng progress report for the a 0 ^ 06 

of Alex Murphy as coach. Welsh to savour concerning 

Meanwhile, Leigh have been their captain, Clive Rees. Hav- mana flPd another 

offered St Helens prop Brian tog missed the last round Baraa!? nSnrSri 

Gelling in a loan exchange for through injury, he reckons to , restored 




fTri'-. 

j:- 


• .5 


. NORSTER : Passed fit 


DAVIES : Ceiled up 


Norster fit to face Irish 


ss^^sns'srsrmSi & srs? s issssa* ag0 ‘ 

sSnd£° °“ £°'™ l r y on . Silt ^‘ y ■" eet poiStedSat the Welsh squad ^BuwDkvies has yet Sei^ ^ 

HSE5 s Sv ch ££."2 TE ! 4° ^ ag es J-gSS-flS.ia SSfE-ff 1 Jf. ® 5SB&SBM 


cellent left-footed shot from 
just inside the penalty area 
struck the underside of the 
bar and bounced down still 
in play. 

In the second half .Ip- 
swich tried a change of taek r 
taking off Putney, briingng 
Osman on at centre back, 
switching Butcher. to left back 
and pushing "McCall further 
forward. Everton remained: 
largely unmoved as Ipswich 
still -searched for the passes 
needed to surprise their op- 
ponents’ tight. cohering. 

One counter, attack saw Mc- 
Call about to break dear ini® 
the position: In which Stevfen 
had found T^tmself at the end 
of the first, half, but in con- 
trast the Ipswich player was 
not even able to get In a 
shot. -In ;the 63rd minute 
Brennan did 'better when he 
met a centre -from- YaBop 
with a firm header that had 
Southall stranded on his line i 
but.- it . went a piupJe of feet 
. jgwM rr rtU*.' MeMI. Zonfeton, 
-**?*?:? ^ 
IcIlffr^aiiirtRiw^Neldy^Stewfl? 

Starp. Gray, Bracmll, Harper. 

•Iteftawr; A. Roblosan-fPDrtsmwUrh 

# Italy, the . world- ehainpi- 
: ons, fougfit • out a dour 


ZETTERS 


POOLS LONDON ; EC 1. L. ',L 



+ FREE £100.000 LUCKY NUMBERS 


TREBLE CHANCE POOL 14 draws.. .... £1.80 

24 Pis......... £569.05) ggf Y |4 A WAY8 £1,003.00 


23 Pis. ^3.40 

22j PIS V .....: V . £1.50 

?2pr....;...;„..£o. 35j 


% 5 V 4, 


I SUPER ___ __ 

r hqmes ■■■■■ £70.00 

Paid on 2 by 3 & 2 by 2 J! 
gdafiriaigin 


iBlkJ 




^^^^0^5^37^0^0UR^BEST BET COUPONS 

LITTLEWOODS POOLS.LIVERPOCL 





tempered by events on the finaUTmilted^ to Page^ TSE defiiritely play avalist Ireland land squad The W^s’ s» ^ 

CRICKET: Yorkshire secretary P Itch - ine Russell, and Nisei Rees on J® ^^fred a off replaces -the Leicester cen-' the Roma winger "wlio 'nlaved 

.Tm» T.tetor snnminmH Thn OTnlch • ’ . “ ill L .o Ci . Ite “? neck Strain while TllaVinp for tre fUIra WnruW.nl ' «»iu« WUIgCF WUO . pia J :;.-S 


^ m * ■ I II 'll I 

.WHO WILL BE THE FIRST EVER £900.000.^^ 

TREBLE CHANCE PAYING 6 DIVIDENDS 

£4,772-80 | 4DRAWS jEt-40 


I ornsni re secretary ing Russell, and Nisei Rees B f*“7 reo . a on replaces ~me Leicester cen-' the Roma wihsev who' nlawd 

Joe Lister announced yester- The Welsh — without Price, coming on for Fouhy As if ^eck strain white play ing for tre, Clive Woodward.' on the to the matdbuhas been' stis- 

day that the club’s special gen- who scored 13 points in the that wasn't bad enough the as ®£° st P°ntypool last replacement’s bench for Satur- pended for five matches fol- 

eral meeting to discuss fule Cup win over Waterloo, and buUdoztag CaSus “dPeltew gfiFS?* “kSPSS rSSS toternational against fowS? hS^fid 

SJ ian ^ s Ao a l- Harrogate on three other members of that added further tries for Wasus f ?™ e DaVld Sco«and at Twickenham, recent Leame^m^ “ 

March i 30. whidi was expected triumphant team — fell be- Davles^aking one cSaverSoS’ W Sf “ first cap. Woodward has not recovered “T 

to cost the club more than hind in the very first minute. w*m- a h °! v Newport, was from a foot injury. • • Huddersfield’s former -Bum- 

£4.000, has been deferred. Ebsworth obstructed Melville R. carius R. timwii a. ^ected for the isternationsal Davies received similar sum- ^ ey fullback .Brian Laws has 

Lister said: "The proposed as the scrum-half went in A Sham oai. against France and Engalnd, monses before the matches 5°™- Middlesbrough 

special general meeting has lively pursuit of a kick ahead, hm^k^’ivw. F eiu^. Wffw ' K ’ when Norster was still recover- against Ireland, which was tor £30.000 fee., 

been deferred pending a meet- and Barnard put over the pen- unitoo wtM; : p . tncmw: m. Own. d. 155.“®™. * fractured jaw, but then postponed, and France. # Bournemouth, the holders 

ing of the general committee alty from some 35 yards. ESS?; i L t D ‘ W6fe ?P stpo E e * DaVies also went on as replace- received a home' draw against 

0 °u T jf s ^ ay ' ^toreh 19 * which Ebsworth, moved from full- 5* ad, . eir - /- J.'coiiui. s'. RWMn', k.' gather. But ment to wm iris 15th cap when Walsall in the third round of 

will discuss certain proposals hack to for thi "• wtafa. the tune Wales first took the Srnnns was Injured agaifist the Frercht ' R^ver teonhv 

and suggestions made to and 0 t ndK)ff for thl ■ Bwwa caisui sodeiyi. field, against Scotland, two Rumania in .January. vesterdav .. '■ ° ver tropby 


■ 23PTS. — .£46-68 

22VfePIS £19-68 

22 PTS;..... £4. 56 

2T^PTS i. £1-80 

21 f?B ....... ...... £0-66 

W(» Ct — JiM mAi ta yrfa ■> ' 


10 H6MES ... . ,, . . £40*85 
4 AWAYS.. £13*75 


Atari* Minds la arts 

Expenses and CammiutoR 
23 rd February IMS - 29 - OX 


by the president, which would. 
If implemented, have the ad- 
vantage of saving club funds.” 


field, against Scotland, two Rumania in .January.. 


| yesterday. 


SPEEDWAY: Weymouth Wild- 
cats plan to move 30 miles 
along the Dorset coast and 


SPORT 
IN BRIEF 


H i < ^£5 EY i Atoans com- than half the 180 riders who | , . ™«> wyisiwi_o e H»T 2. ^ -Prato* -o.- 


' Tennis 


hold future meetings at Poole's cKirNfi • wnriri A anin ,- n . 
Town Centre SUdium. The 5KIING * World champion 


Kmgn 0 UM 3. ' ^■^Tgmqrarl .fH wI bM t. I. Bontfff (usJ . 

BOLIADKS: Mark WUdman fS^Wh,TbKS. ! a‘ w " e 4 ' toffK 




Diafln Roffe of the United CRICKET: David Hookes, the re^tto’ senate of the c ttWrtSffH 

^VSriSSnm States scored her u Worto *L l ?. pI F fi!!^ ’ “Lmue ' B ^ 


, day's best time on her second Joop Zoetemelk won the six- 

BASKETBALL. Scotland .am run— limn 18J)5see— over a day Tyrrhenian Adriatic race 

Play Denmark in two men’s choppy course to come from after his closest challenger, 

internationals m Copenhagen 10th place and win - ?n a com- Acacio Da Silva of Portugal 


RESULTS 


.. a— c n ■ ° — rr — ,*-;t — — — " «“*■ ua anrj wi x'Wbusai SOCCer ueowr. xci: catcaga 111. Detroit 120- ■-»«»«. wn* irons;. — mm, numnl 

JJL^P” *^* d 1 J prepara- bmed time of 2-37.73. Mateja suffered a puncture on toe „ F* coP.-Sxtb-Rwai fepto: ip^rkh swton .maiiHiamte T f HZ) ^ *■ 

tion for their match with Eng- Svet of Yugoslavia, was second final staee u “ °vl2Si OB ,3i™ r _ Sfi? W.* ***** sw* ms. MT Aawiio CA g?.. . 9 - 5 r y 3 - ^ . - .... • 

Man the in 2-37.87, and West Germans Wintry weather steadily villa o. AnoS 0 ^” Wm: A!tw Icc Hockey • W8 ' > 

f Uowing Wedncsdaj'. took the next three places. reduced the field and fewer o j 5 ® BrioUon *** **** B ® J.^WIlw' (Aisl^ beM^A? CunU | j 

31 * HUBS* IGBI _e-5. 7-4. Gamming; . abmd. 


- . Basketball ?S,S ,a ' a a” fii sihra (fwi) 57 sk 

tottaMU AMd*tt».— KrfUm 109, Nn bSw! 3 ’ ^ '^ te Sw<tt) ^ **“ 
Mwet 108: Rnobt 123, MY Kaicks 119; Cimaicli Vo 

taw Cltr 120. Portland 114; HoOUn Ul! & ^? il SSf e ** 

til 9 * . ^ ira ®O i1 ' Detroit HO: -fSF*? 1 - 0 ™* - 


FIVE GOES A PENNY 
TREBLE CHANCE 
5- DIVIDENDS 

24 pts £1,199.85 

23. pts £13.45 

22i pto es^a 

"22 ^ts £i.3o 

2li pts £0.40 . 


9 HOMES £725 

(Notlilag Barred) 


5 AWAYS £61,10 

1 Netting Barred) 


PIC 6 £4.5(r 


Atan OlfUHds ta lUts at 10a. 


TVrtfa - Onm OWUtad; ta Units 
n vwv 


Enm* ami CwwitUM hr Mri 
FWBMfr 1835 — 31.sr# 


following Wednesday*. 


- for coupoai Phone . . v 
01-200 0200 '24 tu Service: 


• 4-.. . *, 

. ■ ■ 
u£~i. .-a . 




_*■ — ‘ Ks- 

■*. ~r..- 




'*<>■11.,..,.. 
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^RACING 








most improved /■ chasets.&Snce 
blinkers were applied, enabling 
him to run up a sequence of 
four victories. -He* likes i to 
make all the running, . * traqgh 
he has not yet 'ran Tjjwond 


Richard Baerlem 

• The absence of last year’s ^ ree m ^ es - . r seer no 
..winner, Burrough Hill Lad! reason why such a strong fln- 
Jrom today’s Tote Gold Cup, 

ssStSSk jffaar hskemm? 



GOLD CUP DAY 
AT CHELTENHAM™ - * 


2 15 First Bout 

2 50 EBogany 

3 30 Combs Ditch 


4 05 BY THE WAY (nap) 

4 40 Cocaine (nb) 

5 15 Classified 


BBC-1 

JACKPOT red PLACEWT : AU. SIX RACES _ «-4>EN0TO BUg03& MI NG : G Md. 

2 15 — DAILY EXPRESS TRIUMPH HURDLE : 4-Y-O : 2a ; EO.765 (28 moral. 

101 zqm AGAINST THE GRAIN IH. Sbookr) UNidiQlm 11-0 r. suranart 

IK ARCHIE'S NEPHEW (R. Baber) J. Thorne 11-0 .. P^DlW 

103 mm BALLYC8ACKCRS (Mrs J. towon) R. Perth* 11-0 M jWIU-w 

KM FOB BASKET WEAVE <E, Wemsiaa) A. Jarris 11-0 — .*■ J5S“ 

106 aiOOStCEE CO) IP. Kearney) D. Onattoo JM ...... ....... Mb 


oXS mWyE&JSft WLra^vs £££ 


LU D0CHA5 (D) IS- Mnllin) M. Graskk (In) 11-0 — P 

11 nWT^BOUT* 8 !?. ^AUlhelf^L 1 ^^ !![ S.' Smith Eretol 

33 GRACEFUL KICKER * (J. Spklmra) J. Enwaris 11-0 ......... P. BHtan 

(30 HARO LINE (Hrs J. Murray Smith) D. Mureay Smith 11-0 d oubUul 

8 VT 4 .ESS 


12301 LIFE GUARD |D) I Cherry Tree Sublet) S- T. Harris U-Q J. Fret 

m21 MARC MILLAR (D) IE. Keires) D. HunhB (Ire) 11-0 ....... K. Mem 

13122 NOKALMDON (D) (Ulcehy Farms Ltd.) V H. Easterly ll-O J. J. O^talll 

013F PAGAN SUN (T. Rwraden) A. Bailey 11-0 A. Carrall 

SI PIKE'S PEAK (BF) (Hinpodrareo Racing) Kiss S. Hall 11-0 .... douhllul 

4C21P PUNKA MAJOR Hi. Dorey) 0. Shenreod 11-0 .. H, Bastes 

12 QUICKSTEP * CD) (BF) IM. Pipe) M. Pipe ll-O P. Lew* 


■tef-i'a- Gay January 26 SZtS? «S 
-SSls.^ ** bo< *^ T * ^SSn# G^d 1 N&0 y fa^ Doeha *' 1 **™ A ’* 71 

^tcneis. West Tip, a runner in the next ,■■ v • T 

’■;i incidentally, one man in race over three miles and one L/ 

quite a small way of business furlong. . r*l *11111. - 

.reckons the action of the . Earl's Brig has improved out ’A'WVwIU. 

Rewards on Tuesday when of all knowledge Jnee Phil 

hf Tuc * took over and although 4 The lO-year-old Badswoith 

her stable- he was favoured by the Boy set a record at Chelten- 

weights when beating ham yesterday when he won 

aftwc the Burrough Hill Lad at Haydodc, : the Queen Mother Champion 

3!? er 2!E? GSS® 1 Stayers 15 *“■ from ont o£ lt n °W. . Chase for the third year 
BRsSi& e ’TSS . M eoraecntive 

lo^es at around £500,000. Sd ® %> | or victory In the nice .for the 

'..The four acting stewards are Drumadowney but fear the ex- Dickinson family but the 

-still unanimous that they took hunter Earl’s Brie. first Festival winner for 

•the right decision, while 90 ti.. T)Bilv L,. . tfoniea Dleldnson as a 

.■per cent of the professional taker. 

■■expertise disagree with them, SSKJ?® . AH the excitement dlsap- 
. maintaining that ' Crimson peered when -the -Ml Irish 

Bmbers was sufficiently inter- Ttant champfen, JBobsIlne, .. fell 

fered with to get the verdict 52? 1 three ont This left 

" w> y- KtanpS? „“staSpS wiUl ae *** 

ward Lad, third two years ago as well above irni/vtoi . “iSrMUW left 

and 04 favourite for last winning at 'Newbury later In 

race after winning Wo 


133 20 1Q30 


Doctors, Ireland’s main hope to land the Daily Express Triumph Hurdle at Cheltenham this afternoon. 


. 2 TARAIUS (T. Klrt) P. IM 
111 TRY TO STOP ME CO) (A. 
10FD WHISKEY EYES (H. PlBfc) 


Grain) T. BUI 11-0 


KMkmr U-0 R. S2ma«4MY 

S’ A. WIHriMMi) Ot*f\ Sailth 11-0 C. Gnat 


5. Me llor 11-0 ... 


Record three for Badsworth Boy 


WING AND A PRAYER (C/D) (D. Steele) J, Jenklw 11-0 ... J. FrHUM 

» WOOCWAY CD) (K. Bell) D. Wlnilr 11-0 R. Hyett 

BRIMSTONE LADY (D) (P. Green) F. Wahryn 10-0 K. Blow 


first Festival winner for 
Monica Dickinson as a ' 
trainer. 


ai t the ex cit ement disap- 
peared when -the 4r6 Irish 
champfen, Bobsline, . . fell 
three ont This left 
Badsworth Boy with the race 


■King George VI chases In suc- 


his -marie here as a rider 
When’ winning the Gold -Cup . 


best chasers of his dav he Ik I>odias «* M*- "Wtog And -fit the Sun Alliance Novices 

nSw Sniffer i iSl hi a fl eld A ^ John Francome . Hurdle on Asir, a 36,000gns 

5Sl betow sSXrd aM he A' ^ & f3 * bnt 1 ******* <rat of Guy 
)Sp pSSblf^Si Stbit 3nst prefer nrst Bout *■ rtjM. Mtar whom 

the Gold Cup to his credit The well fancied. Gnmd he ran third with a big 

'■ Thn uBw^nrinnu. p . lu ,.,, ... National candidate, West Tfip, weight In the. Tote 

* 1983 ? Q ^ r ’ 21 ^ w ?’ should inairft it four in a- row Ceaarewitdi last October. 

■ 5“ been , r ®J IT £ r d *** a j $Sl e ^ in the Ritz Trophy National So impressed was Kelleway 

^eland and won readily at HuntCha^ with the ability of Asir that 

' Limenck Junctoon the other t « wuuim wm a«er a wlm^g debut over 

■■day He wiU now have the ex- Satra^sWUham OT hQTdle5 eonrid- 

pert handling of Tommy flfcSSyvffSm' «eA™nnlng hlm in fues- 

Qarmody. day’s Waterford Crystal 

Combs Ditch, four times a ShS ^^Mv^in^the^Co^S . Stayers Hnrdle. 

-course winner,, almost caught a i ^ iu- “-S. Wiser counsels prevailed 

Burrough Hill Lad In the King Handicap Hnrme, .and the easier task was 


win a hurdle at Cheltenham, 
but his fate was sealed when 
the. amateur Bonnie Beggan 
on Ax&r loomed up between 
the last two hurdles with the 
race at his mercy. The rider 
says he. will turn profes- 
sional next year. 

It has not been a great 
Irish meeting to date with 
only Boreen Prince a com- 
parative outsider to cheer 
them, np on Tuesday, while 
Bobsline, Insure. Bankers 
Benefit and Over The Last, 
cost them dear yesterday. 

However, there was some 
consolation when the 6-4 
chance Antartle Bay ran out 
a convincing winner of. the 
Son Alliance Novice Chase, 
the most valuable novice 
race of the season. It was his 
fourth victory In five outings 
and btthaugft-lie is eight, he 
stxQ has a future. 

Carlow trainer Pat Hughes 
said “ Antarctic Bay now 
goes for the Irish Grand 
National and well be happy 
to meet Burrough Hill Lad.*' 


Antarctic Bay, who will he 
back for the 1986 Gold Cup, 
caused the first collapse of 
Cheltenham’s new winning 
enclosure security. A hoard 
-of elated Irish punters, all 
claiming to be cousins of the 
trainer, overwhelmed offi- 
cials and forced their way 


Northern Bay when he fell 
fatally at the last fence. 


when he fell 


142 0411 HUMBERSIDE LADY (D) tHrenbcnldF Entemrlm) G Hotter ID-4 M. Doyar 

143 FUO TDMD8M) ID) <M. Smurfll) 0. WeU (Ire) 10-9 T. Cmwrtr 

Mttq tereost: 4 First Boot. S Wing And A Prefer. Docbas. 7 TmxJhxl. 10 

NotalodiM. BrlnttLooe Lady. 20 Try To Rmotwr. 25 Dancing Guy. HunbenMe Laly. 
TOP FORM TIPS: Dachas 8. Mihalireha 7. First Bant 6. 


-BBC-1- 


through the harriers to ctt> 
gratulate all and sundry. 


gratulate all and sundry. 

- Richard Dunwoody, who 
hopes to win on his National 
mount. West- Tip, this after- 
noon, scored his second- Fes- 
tival victory and. his 36th of 
the season after giving Von 
Trappe the perfect ride. 

Martin Oliver’s eight-year- 
old, was 25-1 In the morning 
adverts but went off at 12 - 1 . 
-Before the last hurdle Irish 
supporters of Bankers Bene- 
fit knew their Me as Von 
Trappe stormed up the hllL 

A gamble that did go 
astray concerned Batehworth, 
backed to take a fortune out 
of the ring in the National 
Hunt Chase. His measure 
had just been taken by 


Here was yet another Festi- 
val first — little known 
Ashby de la Zonch trainer 
Tom Bill saddUog this 12-1 
winner. 

Nick Henderson, who 
reports his Champion hur- 
dler See You Then “in fine 
shape," lost Batehworth and 
half an hour later saw an- 
other of his fancied runners. 
Green Bramble fall dramati- 
cally when leading two 
fences out in the “ MUdmay 
of Flete.” This was no disas- 
ter, however, because stable- 
mate The Tmrevich was left 
In front and dung on grimly 
for a game victory. 

Paul Croucher, concussed 
when falling on Henderson’s 
Refas T Firefly, is stood 
down for two days and 
misses the ride on Classified 
in today’s Cathcart Challenge 
Cup. Yesterday’s c r ow d of 
25,289 was another substan- 
tial Increase — 2,582 up on 
198A 

RICHARD BAERLEIN 


2 50— CHnSTIES FOXHUtmS CHALLENGE CUP l HUNTER CHASE) Amateur RUm: 
31 ac E7jS0 7 117 ihmr). 

201 .111-1 MH&ER B URG ( J. DcUhoate) J. DrMnakc 0-12-0 P. Gnahall 

0-31 BRENT MYSTERY (A. Luff) A. Luff 9-S-O . -- 


201 W-l BORDER B URG ( J. Drtehookr) J. D«Wioofct 0-12- 

202 1112-31 BRENT MYSTERY (A. Luff) A. Lull 9-33-0 . ... 

203 1320-1 CHEER! E CHIEF (N. Buttey) H. Bvday 9-12-0 . 
2®a 1/14IP- COMPTON LAD (C/D) (R. ttCAIpiat) R. MCAIplw 


. P. Gnahall 

D. Luff 

.. K. H Kw w 


2 ®a 1/141 p- COMPTON LAD (C/D) (R. McaIdIm) a McAlpIne 12-12-0 ... C. BuMtm 

205 Fll^IlP a®KED (fF) (Mrs A. VIIMr) firt A. Vlllar 6-12-0 S. Corea 

206 100-1 EUOOUUY (C/W CM hi C. Beateyl J. Haartl (Ire) 


10-12-0 . ... Min C. Buster 

207 „ 1U -12 ELM BOY (D) (BF) (W. Mawlf) W. Mawte 7-12-45 .1 A. Hill 

200 U PI 0-1 FURTHER THOUGHT (Ure V. Vudn Burgh) Mrs V. VUMu BrPjh 

10-12-0 ...Jl T. TkarasM Janas 


25 OOP- MARREN HUE (N. Elry) N. Etey 11-12-0 

Ml Fl-a MOUNT FEDDANE (P. J. Jsms) P. J. Jones 9-12-0 A. Waite 

212 01312/2 HR MEltORS (O^BF) (Mrs A. Vlllar) Mrs A. Vlllar 


£13 OH 1-231 PROMINENT KING ^jC/D^ (tj"&slerto> M.' H. "Elilirty 


214 21320-1 SPARTAN MISSILEIC/D) (MreM." Hianre) M.' Henderson * 


2)6 1221-11 URSOT ( M. W. Eastehy) M. W. Eulmte 11-12-0 K. Itealtev 

51 feO WHITE PAPER (J. Wchter) J. Wctabcr 13-12-0 T. Webber 

218 2/11UF TANDYS TONIC (B. RwMI) B. RtndHI 8-11-9 A. J. WIIsm 

* PromlMirt Mug. 5 Uiser. 8 Fwthw Thought. 17 
TOP FORM TIPS: EHagaitr 9 Ursen T. Preen teat Ktai 6. 


BBC-2 

3 30 — TOTE CHELTENHAM GOLD CUP (CHASE); 31m: £52.560 (16 nmrn). 


Stayers Hurdle. 

Wiser counsels prevailed 
and the easier task was 


George VI hut seems to have . RICHARD BAEHLEffTi' SB-- landed with ease at .94 by 


“3 Customs keep an eye on 
s? the Irish punters’ punts 


“120F BA LU NAOmRA 1AD (Mn A. Maynitan) J. Cm cy (IRE) 10-12-0 P. LckA 
w <91 tv ?r Laftan) A McNamara (IRE) 0-12-0 N. Madden 

303 200-001 B8EGAWN (C/D) (Mrs S. Keaully) k. Mullins (IREJ 

U-12-O Hr W Mall bn 

281 CWBS Oirmi lCn (BF) (a Tory) D"'EYarertli wiw)' .... C. Bran 

?£ (H - ■**» J- GIffort 7-12-0 J. FraanaK 

™ "VreHiJ OMMAOdgm* te) rn« Lady Vestw) T. Forsler 7-12-0 H. D»h* 

S2 EMLSBWG <W. Himlllon) W. Kami I Ion 10-12-0 P. Tilth 

522 fPrPUP EXCURSION (Mis R . Stewart) G. Stewart (IRE) 9-12-0 F. Bore 

312 1K122 FORSIV FN I FORGET (T. Klim & Sens) J. FiUnreraU 8-12-0 M. Dwyer 

313 OF? 131 CREESWOOO LAD (C) (Mrs A. Grantham) J. Glflwd 0-12-0 R. Rm 

JSStflU 1 All Abu Khmste) F. winter 9-12-0 R. Ualey 

25 HOMESOH (H. Coraoi) J. Gifford 0-12-0 J. J. O'HeM 

310 lrOF321 RAINBOW WAHiSiOR^ j N. MeGnrfy) M. Cmlnghani (IRE) 

317 20-1111 RKffTHAND MAN jin EMis' M. Haws) ' iba" "M." WdilMai *" M,T, “ 

9- 12-0 G. Dudley 

319 MO-POP S1KTUL1A SOY (Mrs H. Hwlbmhe) Mn H. Koul'limkr 

10- 12-0 Mr T. HwDwDaltt 

329 P41232 WAYWARD LAO (Mrs S. Tkewlis) Mrs M. Dkfcluu 10-12-0 R. Eamhaw 

Bfttta forecast: 4 Combs Ditch. 5 DmmadowiKy, 7 Earls Brig, 8 Forglre 'N' Forget. 
BWitbmd ilao. 10 Wayvnri Lad, 16 Kail Free. 20 Boren Prince. Rainbow Warrior. 
TOP FORM TIPS: Dmwteraey 10. RWrtlwd Man 7. Combs Ditch 8. 


— BBC-2 

4 05 —nrrz cun national hunt handicap chase,- 3m if; ns,sai (22 reners). 


Frank Keating 


HEXHAM 

3£00 Gennaro ■ 3 45 Unscrupulous 

■ 2 30 Press Gang . Judge 

3 05 Holly Buoy . 4 20 Hory Day 

, . 4 K-QxH, Jamie-. • .* , z ' 


[MSSy CQHBB W. A. I 
fed Of U*t &0r7 Ml 


Stakcsm 

I'iiis-HijrJS 


9 <m* : Speed of LUkt WW. M. Bod by 7-2 Jt fta P. Bodby 
. tetttea bresart : 9-4 KkM, 3 Holly Buy. 9-2 Secret Lake. 


‘aWiSi'Ksri. Mb 


7. Tcpylra 8 . 


45 -aMLUOWOflp KlhWCAf CaASEjBic CT.fidO Qjm un) 


• ; 1 MSSM/ dOR BAM ; BSS P. Montejth B-U-02 ! «atal 

R- ®5f59.'WINIRHS BRlW i .M. WWbton • . 


‘ *—t KHSTCSJUIMmLJ SBIM : Bred. 

£ 0 — COAST LEY NOVICE- WRBICt M» 1i 2m; 


2m; IBM OB 
MrNagdR W. 


f^S 


W „ P. A F»ndl (7) 

E. H. Robson 10-Ur-4 T- G. Dm 


j 1 oogof vacnpzw.nr §»{*«« 5-u-i Mr iiapdre w . 
a o ^To«Drak Ktefaw 

■ t a&MmMwTW* «*=rc : iSE? 


• F2HF0 ITRAWlllil 
S 1433P0 1 MEGSK5 DC 


. (C/D) <BF) W- A. Staobenoa 
.^Mr P. 4. ®sa 
Alston 10-10^7 K. Dm lu (4) 


The Queen Mother’s bri^it 
and opulent emerald green 
frock had seemed just the 
omen needed for even more 
.sackfuls of greenbacks from 
over the -water to be stacked 
on to Bobsline around lunch 
time yesterday.. When the. 
Irish burse •” tilled ' poor 
Frank Berry through his 
ears when under no pressure 
at all, you could have heard 
the groan in Wicklow. . 


Up on the balcony, you 
sensed the Royal smile had 
just a touch of mischief in 
it, as if, herself, she knew to 


keep her own purse dosed 
for two races later, when, 
sure enough. Berry and Ant- 
arctic Bay sailed serenely in. 

As it happened, there were 
not. as many,. Irish punts 
-floating' around as there 
might have been. From first 
thing on Tuesday we have 
been hearing sad tales of 
Irish customs officials at air* 


WVAL MBRLMTW, -J. Pmc* Bu-I J. HufeuW 

000 TRAVEL HOME * H. Eltato MW ■» 

WALK ALONG J.' tMbusfc S-Ilnl Mte, F. S»«W (4) 
ASHAUHCPE Mrs S. Xuunu 7-ia40 ... T. HUB 
^saFEunw^rtH-LYTLT Jmta ’ 


■to 0P24-32 pfltnv tl» (0 

S«S5S&SS» 


raSt&SS Bank on By The Way 


ago- WALK ALONG J. Hdbufc 
OFPOO AfiHMOKPE Mrs i JLuu 




0 LOUDO N BLTOMirreJ? liiofflHtoirsSo^O 
0030 CAMPUS BOV MraJ. Rav*n ' ' . 


Ls-Suvd Surprise 7-9-10 HL Pi 


Mfe.T. W-tett (7) 
1 7-4 R Hteker 9 ru. 
t, 7-2 PreUr. l*a, 4 


IPS : U wui te w JdbP 


10 Jfctfta tae. 
tty Lm*7, CUbM 


030 CAMPUS BOY Mra 


I0RF J. S. Wilton L CMtw 


WJWBL.HIU.- WVKE CHASE; 3rej £87tt f10 
cSC"fcniaj t -Jfflnr . — 4**tfBi 


■ i POhFFF COOL taraonrai.g. Jeffrey 9- 

2 KSof wmmsm i 


>22 4000 SPOTS WG)It"x 1 k! ? ^ ^B rdiii'^ ^^4^1« A '-. r 2! , 0«S« S- U33221 HAW DAY 

» -1984 i0ool Aady-6-Sj^L P. CtaritM Era fw K. R etantt "f 'jFj£0P LA&WOTS ★ MnLlranii l^U-3 T. Hrewy 
1 9 ran. • • „ s. ■■ _ r - =i*e3-aiWU MARACAS BAY , *JN. Ww>U 


6-11-3 ... 
WORD I. Jpdoo 
TONY Fi nla 


i 2 30 “ OAKWOOO KANOICAP CUASe; Imi tf/Cn (7 reraw. 

* 1 231301 VEILED CITY JC/D) F. Storo 9-U-C t *■ Stuff 

\ 2 1442*3 PRESS BANG rf/S^jBF) J. 5. Wilson ^ 

; 5 »Mf CM* ro 

■ j m 

, 9 2400FP IMPERIAL AMBER* B. IMJSn »•. *** 


.* 

B. Stew 


..j* 0 . 


^ aos^os TtLHBWPri 
IS WXHC TKRUXHJ) 




T. Wbrartt , (7) . 
Mr T. nmN (4) 
...- Mr J. WWtei 


A. FMII (7) 


■ ■ Ur-1M - , ; . , : - 4. Hraren 

■» 3M309 JOVFUL STAN J. Dfccoa 9-10-02 ... K. Pra te (4) 
2 rt PURPLE REAM T.‘ Banes HM2 tew 

-rWMJSAOrrlt*. 6-10-10 Mr R. Hngbcr 5-4 to If. H. Bell 12 

^fatA ^ WNtra rt : 6-4 Hm Otw. B ThnhiM Hill.S Tefegrapfr 

>srrhSJi M i 


. Betti np thcoou z rrea uq. 
fjWtb. 6 Grew MejfiWi. 3 Cb«ir 
i^TOP FORM TIPS* Pra» Gam S. Vrib 


FORM TIPS: Pros Gam 9. VriM CHy 7. 

— KUX DRIIIKS- CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS RANWCAp" 


J 1 IK ~ KUX- DRINKS. HJHUinDMW- «uim» nMnnww- • 

I , iLrsMf ffiwss’U- a- Mb. <7, , ■ 

• 2 34/00 BERTIE MEfiOY K. Sltee 10^5-8 jjjgg ”) v- 

« 4 3343F0 VuMl rjl S • 

* 5 00 mm LE PEARL T. MW.MWS P- “W** 1 3? . 

; « So KINDKO m ,£JSrr..::. «- H— ». m « 

» 7 4-U200F FEUXSTOWE .U^^O) J- ’W- r 

J 8 S2U302 HOLLY BUOY fplJlp TSSSSs'T ^ j n 

: a ss ewua ^ 

1 14 F130-00 UNTOAROED j. 0>GmM (7) TO 


A 55 1 - * CWC rLEY NOVICE HOBBLE *Mr-2j 2 m; SSSZSK (12 

1 0«M^ A. «*fl. m 

2 IWF09.AN0PER FU^V. Ttotette 

3 00 LBCRteWM D. A. WbjT 

4 0 KACWOOO C ^ttr Wl-1 B. KTO 

. 9 -fr-0 WEIR LAB T, tones 5-11-4 «- Bwiw 

Yl aZHOO XTARNOT D. Sdnflebpret . . 


Chris Hawkins 

. . who yesterday napped 

The Tsarevich the 5-1 whinen 
of the MV&nwy of Flete Chal- 
lenge Cup. 

Monica Dickinson’s BY 
THE WAY (4-5) looks one 
of the best betting Proposi- 
tions of the week in this 
afternoon’s Bits Chib Handi- 
cap Chase at Cheltenham. 

Bought by Christine 
Feather as a replacement for 
her beloved Silver Buck, this 
ex-Irish seven-year-old made 
a super first appearance In 
this country at Haydock 12 
days ago when second to 
Forgive TST Forget, .receiving 
only 41b from that Gold- Cup 


f -BLACKWELL 

P STORMY- M.- &eri»y 4-Q0-? .' 7 V." Tt*te(4) 
3 WIU) TALES 9UWr.4-4M — ; 


—^erewNAL dancr s: aw 4 - 00-2 

na - ^w- uerart ^ ^ .. m 

toa^Wrint 5-11-1 IL O'Louy 7-4 to C. Tlnider 13 ran. 

U DKttM tetcbit: 15-8 Urir.ljdM. 100-30 Cool terie. 11-2 

7. Starikit 6. 


Lodict. 100-30 Cool Jamie, 11-2 
1 Whrer LB*. . _ . 


& Call Jade 7. Stanh.it 6. 


On that form By The Way 
Is thrown In with only XOst. 
He • jumped fast and accu- 
rately at Haydock and led at 
the hast rally to be outpaced 
in the final 50 yards. That 
was over two and a half 
miles and as he is by the As- 
cot Gold Cup winner, Prov- 
erb, he should be admirably . 
suited by this three miles. 

Handicap snips that actu- 
ally oblige a few and far 
between but Floyd did his 
stuff in the Imperial Cup at 


Sand own, having previously 
scored at Newbury. On that 
occasion he beat Cocaine, 
who came from a long way 
back, by a length and a half. 
COCAINE (4.40) definitely 
locked one to be on next 
time and I give him a great 
chance in today’s County 
Hurdle. 

The Bally Express Tri- 
umph Hurdle is always a fas- 
cinating race. For same time 
Wing And A Prayer has 
looked the Ideal type but he 
needs soft going to bring his 
stamina Into play aT1 d the 
ground may not be testing 
enough for him now. In the 
circumstances I am switching 
to FIKST BOUT (2.16). He 
has shown an ability to jump 
fluently in recording facile 
wins at Phunpton (the 
second beat quickstep next 
time) and Newbury, 50 it is 
bard to fanlt him. 

In the unfortunate absence 
of Burrough H1U Lad, 
COMBS BITCH (3.30) has 
the best form in the Tote 
Gold Cup. Combs Ditch has 
already won four times at 
Cheltenham 1 and he came 
within a short head of beat- 
ing Burrough Hill Lad at 
Kempton. 


Maurice Hamilton 


BOXING 


j^ad Toleman 

! Formula One sc^e 

i — . ' — ' cumstances in the middle ^of 

• /Zauff/ymP last year, were unwutingTto 

* fWt MU * VK deal with the team again r ; 

'* n APTMiv Toleman. entered goand prix 


i — ' ' — ' cumstances in the middle ^of 

• /Zauff/ymP last year, were unwutipgTtq 

* fWt MU * VK deal with the team again r ; 

'* P APING Toleman entered .gawd prix 

— raring in 1981 after. Jthntog 

; The Meman teanyj^Jg SranpionshipT and their stow 
; announced . tbeir vnthdMi progress reached 

: L»“ L25 7% *25- competitive levSr^yeei. 



Richard Jago in Paris 

Martine’s moment 


iftDlng to secure u ^ ^ ■ '■'"■■.I 

Pearce fights 


« — 1 British closed title for the first 
>mC>T TA 5SW time and who last week came 
ay unk Tll from 1-7 down in the final 
D A p|? FTS game to score a rare victory 
AAViIVC/ A U over her lifelong rivaL lisa 
„ .. . “! T* Opie, now seems nicely poised, 

Martine le Moignan, the to make her best attempt yet 
England International with the to become the world’s leading 
part-French ancestry, continued player. 

her love affair with, the Guy Le Moignan is tougher in 
Laroche French Open Cham pi- mind and leaner in limb than 
onships in Paris when she im- she wtfs, but she may yet need 
pressively reached the quarter- these qualities in full because 
final yesterday. there is a likely s end-final 

Miss le Moignan last year tussle with Opie before one of 
beat the world No. 1 Sue them has a probable meeting 


' April 7. *. ' ■ ■ Grands fcrix. -'■•«. beat the world No. 1 Sue them has a probable meeting 

■ TotemanV decision means andPortugues * lrro’n llPPTlPP Devoy to win the title and yes- with Devoy In Saturday’s final. 

• ihat^ John Watson, . -Who Recent torts ^““JgSS iidto Keep IlCtJUVC terday’s defence started with a Opie came through to the 

• JZ+esd terms with the the latest Toleman,^ imYeueoj^ ■ __ ^ . . ^ rnm^him? 94. ft-7. frfl win over Quarter-finals equally impres- 


! recently agreed terms with the the istest Touxom . _ fatm . of ^ crunching H H M win over quarter-finals equally impres- 

• British team will not be -JsuW. « * to Ruth StrW another member sively^, W, 9-3 against 
-JSurSns -to- -Formula One Ted TototoMi^diairjgn 4i °i Rarec rrawmsm England squad. CarinClonda. a member of the 

absence. the T<fiemM Gwup . IS The ffl^arSd Guernsey Australian team that denied 

f MiclVlin proyidedTolemM was la u^tour- - ^§&^^^SSSsh y, 'Boxing v player, who recently won the England the world team title, 

-.with to the .Board of; Control to delay ; 

iSs«'SS£?S .*“■ Jahan’s England upset 

: £S!Sm «n??MpSaiiitoff .exation, ;. pit .* vJSJKj L^JS . Pearce has not been- Elddv Jahan. the Pakistan- leading players, both men. and 


? turning -to -Formula 


One ’ .Ted - Toleman,^ chairman 
■ the Toleman- GrouPr ^aid: 


Jahan’s England npset 


Goodyear anu xne - company tVirect - 

oolv^reniaining eration,-' gaw Pearce has not been- jQddy Jahan, the Pakistan- leading players, both men, and 

hintof theunderging aUowed to firfit sinee an un- ^om England international, is women , from offering them- 

d Toleman they moods be hum- tne ueiuar .successful bid for the Euro- “hurt and angered” by his selves for England. However, 

red ' their alloea- tyres - when ne smu^ w peani -dmmplonsWp last year omm ission from the team for the absence of Gawain Boars, 

nd Pirelli, with clear we; are nra was followed ^by a brain scan' the European Championships Phil “Kenyon, Hiddy Jahan, 


( had fllM their auo^ gjg — w „ot wanted in 

■. tion for 1585 and Ptf . Formula One. We -are^.obvi- 
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Bnu 


' Crantonj 
’.Wwhl. , 


Soccer . 

5«-fT,WttWb2*-* “teLicft 
jiteMtM Are *• - ^ - 


was followed by a brain scan the European Championships Phil “Kenyon, Hiddy Jahan, 

which revealed an. irregular* in Barcelona from. April 5 to Lisa Opie, and Martine Le 

. jty. , ; “ . 7. Moignan should not deny Eng- 

‘ The board must tread a The 34-yearold England No. ggf 40 ^ ^ 

fine Bn^ Wng fidth l with 4 - has b«n snubbed because “5^”®“® m 

their own high medical stan- selectors believe he has not A . 

darts yet avoiding . the shown enough commitment to' 

chance ■ that ■ Pearce, should the English game,' and last De- -1£!Lii^wwi£%w J? 

they' deprive him. , of a cember missed the British 

licence, takes legal action dosed championships. 

unlnrt fl»«ra», _ Tv _ which were introduced in 1977. 

DguDH _ - The nearness of the British miin Pan 

John Rodda Open has dissuaded several Ullip nao 


fine hne, .is 
their own. 1 
darts yet 


- . , _ ‘ j The nearness of the British 

John nocraa Open has dissuaded several 


ports and harbours taking a 
particularly strong line on 
their country's £500 export 
limit 

Once arrived, however, 
there are ways of doubling 
what mosey you have The 
whole of the West Midlands 
is intent to help the cashlng- 
m. As soon as- the. last race 
was over last night and the 
night before, many were 
heading intent on the Swin- 
don greyhound track for its 
special festival, or to 
Gloucester to lay wagers on 
the special ' triangular 
snooker match between Alex 

Trig ging, Jimmy White anti 

Kirk Stevens. 

Then on Tuesday night at 
a stadium near the race- 
course there was a Gaelic 
football match specially put 
on between Gloucester's St 
Patrick’s and Birmingham’s 
Erin. 

When the referee blew for 
the end of the match every- 
one thought the scores were 
level at 11 points each. But 
the referee, Peter Wade, an- 
nounced that Gloucester had 
won by 12-11. 

An unholy row broke out 
for some quarter of an hour. 
Some of the players de- 
manded another 10 minutes 
earivway. The referee agreed 
in the end to call it a draw 
at ll points each, but all the 
players were Insisting on a 
re-play tonight 
• Where there’s a will and 
today’s -Gold Cup should 
once more shuffle around an 
awesome lot of riches. The 
first time the race was run 
officially at this distance and 
on this circuit was in 1924 
when the winners Cup was 
filled with 200 sovereigns. 

But a century previously a 
Gold- Cap was being com- 
peted for at Cheltenham in 
the springtime. In (hose days 
Colonel Berkeley's race meet- 
ing was held on Cleeve Hi 11 
itself, the blissful Cotswold 
quig of quarries and com- 
mon land that you see today 
framing every dramatic tele- 
vision picture. 

Colonel Berkeley laid out 
the old course himself— 
"through Loverton Lane ’in 
Prestbury over a stone wall 
into an orchard, over a 
stanked . brook with gorse 
boshes on the taking-off side, 
across the meadows towards 
the Hewletts.” It was 
regarded as. “the steeple 
chase of history, the country 
riders’ classic.’ ” 

The tragic genius Fred Ar- 
cher was brought up at 
Prestbury’s Bing’s Arms. 
George Stevens, another 
Gloucestershire Immortal who 
rode five Grand National 
winners, was killed when his 
horse bolted down Cleeve 
HH1— probably ■ those gorse 
bushes 1 .... 

The present course was 
laid out in 1902 but they 
used to start on the Mal- 
verns side and go clockwise 
from the grandstand. 

Another Prestbury gallant 
Black Tom Oliver, had 
taught Stevens to ride. He 
once wrote to his pupil, “It 
is a long way home from the 
last half mile. X have no 
doubt you will say I am a 
damned old fool, but recol- 
lect Old Tom Oliver's words : 
Be cautious and not go too 
soon, the post is the place to 
vrin at” 

Exactly the same advice, 
as ever, should hold good 
this afternoon. It’s a lone 
way home from the last half 
mile! 


.402 31/03-2 GALLAHER (Mn C. Bird] F. Walton 9-11-7 1C Mommy 

403 20F11D MAORI VENTURE (Mai J- Rubio) A. Turn'll 9-U-6 Store Kdflht 

404 121410 ACARINE (C) (Mn P. W. Harris) P. W. Hants 9-11-5 R. Stomp 


405 010-443 BROOMY BMC <C) (D) (Opt J LmnJffi) J. Eitoanh 10-11-5 P. Barton 

406 22211 U SESKIII BRIDGE (61b ex) ( PresWeol, Republic of Ireland) P. McCrtxry (Ire) 

10-11-3 ..... n.~V7. N. Luck 


407 40434U SCOT LANE (C/D) (T. lsberwood) M. Tala 12-10-13 C. SraRfc 

408 14-100 ANOTHER DIKE (C) (0) (W. PlUdngtu) J. Gifford 12-40-13 ... R. Ruin 

409 0-03111 WEST TIP <C/D) (P- Luff) M. Oliver 040-13 A Drarreadf 

410 P-41240 LEAN AR AGHAIDH gjjgffp lMrs w - Tailed)) S. Mel lor M „ 

411 Q-4F GOING STRAIGHT (N. McGnutoV " M ' Cunnlngbiin' < Iref lO-ib-41 1C Mem 

413 13-P4FQ PRINCE ROWAN (J. Wrtoa) Mre «. Dkkbmn 9-10-10 G. Br*faj 

414 2-11112 RIM AMO SKIP (0) CW. Uaraonk) J. Spearing 7-10-10 S. Monte* 


415 312002 HARDY LAO (Mrs J. Milligan) B. Wllkliuen 8-10-10 H. Dxvbto 

418 01=1330 THE BLUER (C. Jones) KT Mwre (Ire) 9-40-9 T. Tsaffi 

417 4-221 OP MUS50 (C/D) (JEA Bolt Ud) F. Winter MM .Mr S. Sbenmad 


■4” » HVA DVtiii MW# r, niiuu ......... mi V- teteM "W# 

418 12-0001 GREAT HEAD BOY (6R» ex) tHHddas hr KHdieflS) R. Fisher ... 

8-40-4 J- 4- VNelU 


B32. 11-2024 GAMBTR -(C) (Lwd.VBlw) D. NIcMson 7-10-6 P. SCMtemrt 

423 314441 BAU.YMILAN (61b mi) IF. Sheridan) F. Sheridan 8-10-2 G. Ntewntan 

424 0311-^ BY THE WAY (Mn t Fealher) Mrs M. Dldklnsoa 7-10-1 ... R Earndnnv 
on 566-00 HILL OF SLANE (Cfl)) (Mrs U. Jarvis) A. Jarvis 9-10-0 5- SMHWBdes 
427 F-2F01F CHARTER PARTY (31b «) (Mis J. Mould) D. Nldnlson 7-10-0 N. Maddre 

429 PP-POOF ORUMCONDRA (J: Tate tea) Ure S. Tainted 10-40-0 C. Smith 

' Betttai forecast : 7-2 By The Vito, 8 Cembir. Sesfcii Bridge. lq.Acartne. 12Wret Th. 
14 Bronoiy Bank. Scot Lane. Great Head Boy. 16. Charter Pwu. Gal laber. 20 Ran A. Skip. 

TOPriMH TIPS: Or The War 8, SesUa BrMvi 7. West Tip S. 


4 40— CWJNTY HANDICAP HURDLE: tec £8.303 (28 rami). 

501 11-4300 BUSHMOOR (0) (J. fteis) R. Peacock 7-U-JO^ ^,8. L hjjey 

502 1FUK12 PRtDOlDC BOY ID) 1 C. Rnch) C., teach 7-11-5 ........ M. 17 ) 

50S §3110 00B nSMU. (0) (BF ) l CK AJ-SaJd) J. Ed warts 6-U^2__-_. _P. _B*Wn 
T) (Bows P. WWdall) M. Naortitnn 8-U-O G. Bradley 


ALLTEH GLAZED (?) (Bows P. WWdall) M, Nawhlan 8-U-O G. Brad toy 
HER8EHT UNITED (7R) a) (D) (R. Bell) D. hkOongli (Ire) „ 


6-40-13 - H- R«en 

509 30303) IL PtMTEVESCBIO^JD^IMre J. Murrar Smith) 0. Murray Smith 


5-40-10 J. ftanewn* 

511 330003 UU1MATD (M. Tfaenhlll) H. De Brwnbead (Ire) 9-10-10 J. P. Bqm 

513 20-2F42 COCAINE CD) (Mrs 5. PaUenere) S. Pattraere 7-10-7 H- Units 

515 3011-00 EAS1W liX (0) (A. Hurt) D. Qswcrti 5-40-5 R. Rowt 

518 230-111 FLOYD (71b «) CD) (M. Walsh) D. ElswwUi 5-40-5 C Brawn 

518 1-11400 COUNTY PLAYER ID) (Mrs Y. Shriler) Mrs S. (Hirer 

8-10-4 J. Damn (4) 

519 Oil 000 ISHKOMANN (0) (Mn J. .Warren) J. Spearing 6-10-1 ...... .. ATWUh 

521 510111 CMEDY FAIR m* (Un M. Hoard) M. H. Eattetby 5-10-0 J. J. O'Neill 

522 01300-0 HOORAH HENRY' (D) III, Sliver) D. Nicfiolioo 5-10-0 P. Scudamore 

523 00-0100 SHORT SATE (01 (P. NcIidb) M. F. Morris (Ire) 7-10-0 T. Carmedy 


524 420001 LEGATE (D1 CM. O’Snllhan) P. HnBes (Ire) B-40-0 F. Bury 

525 DOlll-O LIGHT TRAVELLER ID) (A. Duffield) M. Massea 5-10-0 doubtful 


-0 LIGHT TRAVELLER ID) (A. Duffield) M. Masson 5-10-0 doubtful 

KM MONEY FROM AMERICA (Mrs J. Donoelly) J. Creaky (Ire) 

6-10-0 «to T. P. McCarthy 17) 


. DODGY FUTURE (D> (D. Lora) 5. Mrilor 5-10-0 M. Penett 

528 I fl-aMO [ ASIA MINOR (D> (C. HKcfUm) C. HHchlnps 5-IO-G R. Hyrtt 

529 00222F RIVERS EDGE /D) (D. KntahUO Denys Srailh 7-10-0 D. ThHagiM (7) 

531 OOpOPO STARLIGHT ROCKY (MISS Z. Gran) Min Z Green 6-10-0 J. GeaMIaa 

532 100010 LOHENGRIN ID) (S. Sofamieol M. Satanun 9-10-0 W. Hayes (7) 

»4 D1IMMP SWEDISH PINE ID) (D. Marl ej) M. Lambert 6-10-0 

535 SUB KESCAST (J. Masoe) L .Kermart 5-10-0 B. ParaH 

SYWHUPUE <D> CP. Wllllras) Hiss E. send 7-10-0 Urea Vlae-nt 

537 P/MOPO USA BOA (C/D) (A. Nonran-Thonir) W. Guest 6-10-0 R. Dmewtr 

^ WM» cmr coi (G. Ben> F. Gibson 7-10-0 SCMoeney 

539 031 /P-1 MY CHALLENGE ID) (Mn 0. Steeled) JC Bridginter 

7-1 D-D ^ ■■■ W WifthintM (7) 

A nort- a.Gomtdy. Fab-,'''8 ^^ BoyV 10 Herbert United, 
CoelJ ™» ^SSnJ ls 5SJr hone? Fiore America. Rnshmoor. 14 UIUbHd, 

TOP FORM TIPS: Hard 9. Caaba 7, Cwa e dy Fair 8. 


5 75 — CATHCART CHALLENGE CUP (CHASE); 2>; £10524 (8 raerras). 

SI ,312211 CLASSIFIED (C/D), (G. Room) N. Hendmon 9-11-8 ... S. Smith Enins 

60® 4-22011 KIUULOWEN CD) (Etei Ue Mrs S Collen) J. Dreaper fire) 

ene K. Me ran 


8£ S™ lilfT . ACCORD (0) IN. V. teraniciaiTF. A l04M S7 SWbten 

SS ItJSII? TDM'S LITTLE AL * IC/D) IT. Staddra) W. R. Williams 9-41-8 C. tmi 

608 003233 BLAOCRATH PRINCE, (R. Dowsed) G. Baldfan 9-11-5 B. Rtllhr 

80S 2-22323 CONNAUGHT RIVER (Mrs J. Mould) D. NlchoSson 6-11-5 P. Sodraera 

611 3-32033 RICHDEE (D) (Miss D. Datzeil) N. Crump 9-11-5 C. Hawkins 

613 3 AIGUIERE <0. CorteH-Unuask) 0. COrdell-Lanradc Ore) 7-41-0 $.• Treaty 


.. fcHteL faraorf.: 11-4 Classified, 3 KilkiEowm. 4 StnlgM Aasrd. 5 Richdee. 8 
Algalge.12 Toms Lmle AI, 16 BladoraU Prince, Cwunuaiit Rher. 

TOP FORM TIPS : Classified 8. StralgU Amid 7, RIcMee 6. 


RESULTS 


CHELTENHAM 


2.TS QJm IWc) : 1. A5W. Mr R. J. 
egoe (9-1) ; 2. Shear GoU (4-1 Eat) ; 
t .(94). Also : 13-2 Ten 


, Perhaps Lucky. (16 ran). Ill, hd. J. 5, 8. 
IN, Hen dense). Tote: £5i0; U.60, £2.20. 
(2X. £320. Dual F: 02.80. CSF: 
£36.ai. Triad: £367.22. 

Ptacepet: £43.00. Jackpot declared today. 
NEWTON ABBOT 


Of Spate* 5tk. 12 uishama, KteHwick. 
The Llqaidaur, 16 Lnnadi pa, 20 buldcn 
Warrior, Moor Mariner, Oxter Collage, Taw- 
ridge 41b. 25 Freeflow, 33 Mariners bream, 
SuLLOn Prince, 50 Ptoai Bishop. Tlcfclte 


.. 2-00 (tei 150yds Hdle) : 1. CELTIC OOB. 
M. Caswell (Evens Far. ) ; 2. Tore (5-1): 3, 
Bate An lain (15-4). Alsu 12 U's For Von 
5lh. Wild am 6th, 14 Chase the Clouds 
4ih 16 Fighting. Rocket. Godrevy Sunset. 
Master Pepper. Weuetn Ceuilles, 20-1 Stan 
Answer bo. 25 Random Sarnrfse. Tudor MHe, 


Boo. 66 HeEsiir. Ten Plus 61 b, 100 Curry 
Lunch. Horn Of Pleety, Sausage. 200 Come 


Up at Dawn pa. Derate pu. (15 ran). 81, a’ 
1. ID. 12. (0. O'ttorJI). Tote s B..90; 
£1.80, a.70. Dual F : £4.00. CSF : 

las' (2m ISOyds Ch) ■ 1, FIRE DRILL, 
A. Jones 17-4 lav): 2. John* Presad (7-2); 
3. Braga ra Lad (6-1). Also : 7-2 Ganelek 
5th. 6 Gvmer pa. 8 Lncyfa f, 12 Cnntnlng 
Moment btk. 5 Prince .Bunins 4th. Dm 


2 I 50 " (2m a) : 1, BADSWORTH, .BOY, 
Earesto (11-8) ; 1 Fto BrUn (664): 


R- Emwsfcnw (11-8) ; 2. Fto BrUn (66-4): 
3, KWU (66-4). Also: 4-6 fjw TJobsTlnr I. 
bt> Led Bank 4th. (5 no). 101, 12. «. 


Dare pu. (9 rap). }i. dis 2. i. li IK. 
Bishop)- Tote : £3.40: £1.40. £l.bO. £2.20. 
Dual F: K.OO. OF : £9.69. 


3.30 (3m If Hdll): 1. VON TRAPPE. 
R. Dimuody (12-1); 2. Ran Leah Run 
(15-1); 3, Baiters Bnefft (9-1): 4. , 


340 (2m 150yds Hdle); 1. HUSH WIU 
LIAMS. Sanaa Ua Dnmter (10-41; 2. The 
Enid (6-4 lav): 3. Stress Chandler (8-1); 


J rjssi Is sis; 

12 Qinlsaar, Mist* Dale 6U. 20 Angelo yi_ In , 


4. Uft High (l2-l) . Also: 4 Sudiellie 


. in 6 U 1 . 5 Pampered Clpsy. 6 Miss Black 
Glama. 8 Braidunne Towers. Matter Boon. 
12 Inspired, 14 Oneensfaur Joe po. 16 Aber- 


SaMnl. Rote T Firefly f. Gembridoe Jnpi- 
ter 5th. Nlaian, 25 An ex. Randomly. Romj 


To Maiidalay, *28 Brass Chanae pa.. 40 
Spaced Out, 50 Celtic darter, Crass 


retied, Oliver GeUmith PU 20 Only A Fool. 
Chemillah, Nicel* Nicely. StoHord 5Ui. (17. 
- - — - 15 2 e. (T. Halleli). 


.Jailer, Eoer Great Lawoswood Miss. Mav- 
annor, 66' .Mossy. Bell, Socar. IM Le 
Leranr. Triple Jnmp pu. Noble Patrol, 


ran). 31, 2i, 21. 15 
Tme: £26.80; £2 JO. £1.10. 0.70, U. 70. 
Dual F: £20.70. CSF: £34.81. TriCnsU 


Leimdbr. Triple Jornp ‘pu. Noble Palrd. 
Rntaev Parade, . The Dima Dana. <30 «)- 
71, sn. hd, l. nk. 8. (B. alter). Tote: 
18-50: ITM. £3.10. EL-30. £5.M. Dial: 
{Merest: £58.10. CSF: HSB.ftL. TRICAST: 
£ls547t3^ 

4.05 (in *): 1. ANTARCTIC BAY. F. 
Berry 16-4 fas): 2. Dart Kaastl (20-1); 
3. Zarumdn (25-1). AIik 9-4 Rhvme N 
Rresto w, 6 Lneiiis 5th. 10 Slgp Agate f. 
12 Catch Phrase 41b, 33 Gainsay pu. ' IM 
Cool .Maple ur. Maore .Rtf pu, Slearffly 
Hr. (11 rap). 31, 4. 4. 8. if. Htfw. 
Irelted). TOte: E2.1JL aJM, £230, £330. 
Dual F: 05.90. CSF: &J1. 

4.40 (Am W. 1. NORTH EN BAY Mr A. 
Fowler 02-4): 2, Iran (U-4 fa»): 3. 
Shftray Ml! (16-1). Also: 3 Batchmrtb f. 
8 Red Shah 4th, 12 %urtMd. 16 Bretter 
Jack po, Welfare nr, 20 Flylig Jackdaw pu. 
My ChIIm 6th, 25 Water pu, 40 GanAHno 
Abbot, So CaktorK Case. Gar Rtt ar. Rre- 
dalr ref, 100 Braxled Boy po,. Krypton M, 
Tullnu, Bon Bessy 5th. clldea Gamble. 
(20 real. 201. X. 4. 15. K. IT. Bill). 
Tote: 00.90; t>AQ. feL30, £2.90. Dual F: 
£11.40. CSF; £40%. . 

. 5.15 atm Cb): 1. THE T5AREVICH J. 


Dual F: £20.70. CSF: £34.81. Tritut: 
050.60. 

345 (turn 100yds CM: 1 . MY ALWAYS 
M. Yeoman (33-1 >: 2. Sommelier (1-3 raw): 
3. Halation’s Flair 114-11. Ah* 13-3 Wild 
Gamble 4th. 8 Crasa. VHIaqe Mart U. Heo- 
bridge. 16 Easter Caro hoi, 20 Giddycaa pu. 
Grtdn Hornet ur. HaibaJe. Nrarr Tamper, No 
Parton. Sailor's Return 5th. 33 Bossall Glb. 


(15 ru). 21. 3. 8, 12. 2. (N. Xmicht. 
Tote: £41.10; C.40. £140. £2^). Dual F: 


£55.20. CSF: £56.63. TricasU E311.93. 

4.20 (2m ISW* Hdk): 1. BRDIDON 
PRINCE Hiss H. Handel 133-1); 2. I Appeal 
(12-1); 3. AlcHs (W). Also: 2 fajAlU 
oate 4th. 7-2 Blue Water hd. Morelmtop f. 
8 Quorate 5th. Winters Pleasure. U Rusty 
Rnc, 14 Air Flight 6th. 20 rieatfV On, 
25 Sommer's Luek du, Tie Dlulch Lad u, 
33 The Boederter. Nlps^and SolK, toe Rea 
City. (16 rani. 5a._2.20._20. lT IH. 


SAM. Dial F ! (WlMv.or seared with any 


. 5.15. (2)m Cb): 1. THE TSAREVIW 4. 
White (5-1 fn); 2, Wesfasu Smt 17-1): 
3. Misty Fart (£W); 4, Dlrtrt Ure 
I U-4). Abo: 13-2 Green Braille f. 8 


MOW Moore, 9 Going SWlght, 10 fiatibh 
femri 11 Ben toper 5th. 14 Brahoo s Bow 
to. 16 Carred Opal 6th. 25 Shrew! Oraatw, 
WluKtts, 3$ st Auto. 100 Mr Peaoxk, 


1 a(tor) £2 70. CSF E«l3.&2. 

4JS5 (2m 5f Mb) : 1, CHELSEA MAID 
N. Frarn (7-2); 2, The Irirt.miM (2-1 
Fa*): 3. Kwn Saimterbrn (33-1); 4. Ski- 
shalbf (33-1). Al» : 4 Ptllo* e. ouLOito- 
Pl*r 6th. 8 totY Mi» po. 10 Bert, 14 Mr 
I AUnney re. plaza Toro nu. 16 Toulouse, ra 
Mrtma Spring. 24 Getting Pletrty 5lh, 33 
tffk pti. Bmtor Cm nu, Rell Hop, 
Cto)-r No Mess f. (17 raaL 2JL S M 5, 
1 (n. Lalm). Tote: £4 00; *1.M. £1.30. 
*3 50. £3.70. Dual F: E7.I0. CSF; 
03.43. Tfleast : £21734. Ftepst: 

£4235, 
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BBC-1 


AH' 6 50 Breakfast Time. 9 20 
5HS Ceefax. 10 30 Play School. 10 50 
12 30 pm News After Noon. 
v S7 Regional News 1 0 Pebble Mill at One. 1 45 
Bagpuss. 2 0 The Cheltenham Festival: National 
F^tivaL 2 15 Daily Express Triumph 
Hurdle Race; 2 50 Christies Foxhunter Slee- 
Plecnase Challenge Cup. 3 5 The Afternoon 
Show: Heart Disease. 3 48 Regional News 
< e *® e Pt London and Scotland). 3 50 Play School. 

4 10 The Family-Ness. 4 15 Jackanoiy: Tatty 
Apple, by Jenny Nimmo. 4 25 Yogi Bear. 4 35 
Dogtanian and the Three Muskehounds. 4 55 
N^sround. 5 5 Blue Peter. Ceefax sub-titles. 

5 35 Dr Kildare. 

6 0 NEWS; Weather News. 

6 35 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 

7 0 EASTENDERS. Ceefax sub-titles. 

7 30 TOP OF THE POPS. Introduced by Gary 

Davies and Richard Skinner. 

8 0 ONLY FOOLS AND HORSES It s Only 

Rock And RoIL David Jason, Nicholas 
Lyndhurst as the Trotter brothers of John 
Sullivan’s comedy, with Rodney now 
dreaming of a career as a pop singer, Del 
Boy keen to provide the backing, and one 
Mike Read appearing as a DJ. Ceefax sub- 
titles. 


BBC-2 


8 30 A QUESTION OF SPORT. Bill Beaumont 

and Emlyn Hughes lead out their celebrity 
sides — Bryan Robson, Rob Andrew 
included — to tackle another batcb of 
questions from David Coleman. Ceefax 
sub-titles. 

" 9 0 NEWS; Weather News. 

9 25 CRIMEWATCH UK. The murder of rose- 

grower and anti-nuclear ca mpaigner Hilda 
Murrell a year ago is one of the major 
crimes reconstructed tonight — probably 
not quite in the way that World In Action 
did it, in view of the fact that the police will 
apparently be maintaining their conten- 
tion that it was “a burglary that went 
disastrously wrong." 

19 19 QUESTION TIME. Donald MacCormick 
takes the chair again, inviting topical 
questions for guest pundits James Prior, 
Jeffrey Archer, Robin Cook, and Sue 
Slipman. 

11 10 THE CHELTENHAM FESTIVAL. High- 
lights of the final day’s racing, including 
the Cheltenham Gold Cup. 

11 30 CRIMEWATCH UPDATE. Nick Ross and 
Sue Cook review the results of the 
information appeaL 

11 40 ROCK5CHOOL Another repeated lesson in 
rock music techniques, looking at the basic 
musical vocabulary on which to base the 
blues and rock ’n’ roll, with demos from 
Status Quo. B. B. King, Chet Atkins, and 
more. 

12 5 WEATHER; close. 

Wales: 5 35-6 O Wales Today. 6 35-7 0 Dr Kildare. 

8 50-9 O Week In Week oat. 

-Nortnern Ireland: 5 35 pm Today's Sport. 5 40-6 O 

Inside Ulster. E 35-7 O Dr Kildare. 


6 39-7 29 am Open University. 9 0 Pages 
from Ceefax. 9 20 Daytime on Two: Treff- 
punkt' Deutschland; 9 38 Rendez-vous: 
France; 9 55 Descubra Espana; 10 12 
Science Workshop; 10 34 Scene; 11 5 The 
History Trail: The New Machines; 11 30 
Outlook; U 55 Play Tennis; 12 20 pm 
Inside Women's Magazines; 12 45 Pages 
from Ceefax; 12 55 Micros in Schools: 1 20 
Appuntamento in Italia; 1 38 Around Scot- 
land; 2 0 You and Me; 2 15 Music Time; 
2 40 Walrus — What Should X do? 3 5 The 
Cheltenham Festival: 3 30 Tote Chel- 
tenham Gold Cup Steeplechase; 4 5 Ritz 
Club National Bunt Handicap Steeple- 
chase. 4 20 Pages from Ceefax. 

5 25 NEWS with sub-titles; weather. 

5 30 THE SHOW ME SHOW. John Craven 

and Maggie Philbin with more re-run 
wonders of science and nature. 

6 0 THE BARKLEYS OF BROADWAY. 

Fred Astaire’s is the name upfront in 
this latest musical in the Entertain- 
ers Season, but the sparkle comes as 
much from Ginger Rogers. 

7 50 OURS TO KEEP: Millstones. If the 

Pyramids of Egypt and the temples 
of Greece are worth visiting as 
symbols of Mankind's great cultural 
leaps forward, why shouldn't the 
great buildings of the Industrial | 
Revolution be included on the tour- 
ist itinerary? The conservation 
series meets three men working in 
different ways to revitalise and gain 
recognition for the massive redun- 
dant textile mills of the Calder 
Valley. 

8 30 OUT OF COURT follows up Monday's 

Guardian story of the Snowball civil 
disobedience campaign in Norfolk 
which — i ^dependent of CND — aims 
to force the Government to support 
some form of nuclear disarmament. 

9 0 YES MINISTER: The Skeleton In 

The Cupboard. Paul Eddington, 
Nigel Hawthorne lead another repe- 
ated episode of the well-leaked 
comedy. Ceefax sub-titles. 

9 30 FORTY MINUTES- The Eternal 
Triangle: The Wife. Second film in 
Robyn Wallis's documentary trio 
bears from three women about their 
very different reactions to their 
husbands’ infidelity. 

10 10 NEWSTIME. Scheduling this one-off 
comedy about a flagging TV news 
and current affairs prog, next to 
Newsnight may be an m-joke — or it 
could be intended to give a point of 
reference to the BBC viewer who 
doesn't get exposed to a lot of 
programmes like that, flagging or 
otherwise. Written by Susannah 
Greenberg and John Wilkinson, it 
features John Nettleton, Graham. 
Callan and Daniel Hili- 

10 40 NEWSNIGHT. 11 25 Weatherview. 

11 30 Weekend Outlook. 11 35 Open 
University. Close. 

Scotland: 8 30-9 O pm Proabaia. 


ITV Lotidon 


6 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 25 News 
Headlines; Schools: 9 30 Middle English; 

9 48 Junior Maths; 10 6 Seeing and Doing; 

10 23 Your Living Body; 10 40 Evolution; 

11 2 Let’s Go Maths; 11 14 Alive and 
Kicking; 11 31 Start the Day. 11 43 The 
Micro at Work 12 0 The Little Green Man. 

12 10 pm Mooncat & Co. 12 30 The Sulli- 
vans. l 0 News. 1 20 Thames News. 1 30 
Faleon Crest 2 30 Daytime. 3 0 Gems. 3 25 
News Headlines. 3 30 Sons and Daughters. 
4 0 The -Little Green Man. 4 15 The 
Moomins. 4 20 Sooty. 4 40 Words, Words, 
Words. 5 0 Dangermouse. 5 15- Block- 
busters. 


Channel 4 


2 35 pm Americans At War; A Yank in the 
RAF (1941). with' Tyrone Power and Betty 
Grable 4 20 Countdown. 


5 45 NEWS; weather. 

6 0 THAMES NEWS. 

6 30 THAMES SPORT interviews Cam- 

bridge University's Rob Andrew on 
the prospects for England's Hughs 
Union international against Scotland 
on Saturday. 

7 0 WHOSE BABY? Return of the daft 

panel game in which regulars from 
the rent-a-celebrity circuit — 
Nanette Newman, Emlyn Hughes 
and Roy Kin near for openers — Have 
to identify fellow members hy quiz- 
zing their less familiar offsprings. 
Bernie Winters's dog hosts the pro- 
ceedings. 

7 30 STREET HAWK. A Second Self. 

After last week's feature-length 
scene-setter, the new all-action znan- 
and-machine drama gets into gear, 
with Rex Smith as the avenger on the 
super- powered motor-bike, now 
zooming into action against a gang of 
car thieves. 

8 30 BUNDER A Nice Little Wine. And a 

handy little earner, reckons Arthur 
snapping up a bargain load of booze 
for a profitable resale. But can it be 
that simple? Is it ever? George Cole 
as the ever-hopeful entrepreneur, 
Dennis Waterman as the long-suffer- 
ing Terry, in a repeated episode 
which also features Peter Jeffrey 
and Bert Kwouk. 

9 30 TV EYE. 

10 0 NEWS AT TEN: weather. 

10 38 THAMES SPORT SPECIAL Steve 
Rider returns to introduce a boxing 
and soccer double bill: the Standard 
Five-a-Side championships from 
Wembley, with Jimmy Greaves and 
Peter Brackley in the commentary 
box, and the London ABA finals at 
the Albert Hall. 

12 15 NIGHT THOUGHTS with Dr Sheila 
Cassidy. Closedown. 


4 v AMERICANS AT WAR The Nazis 
i trike The' season continues with the 
second of the graphic documentaries 
in the Why We Fight series master- 
minded by _ Frank Capra,.. «nd 
intended to inform American ser- 
vicemen about the causes of World 
War Two. It’s followed at 5 40 by 
* Confirm Or 'Deny. 1941 melodrama: 
star ring Don Amecbe as US news- 
paperman working in London In the 
Blitz, and torn between desire for a 
scoop and duty to the war effort 

7 0 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS. 7 50 Com- 

ment by landscape architect Tarsem 
Flora. 

8 0 DISCOVERY. David Bellamy looks at 

the on-board computers now fitted 
on some military aircraft. 

8 30 TREASURE HUNT. Derbyshire is 

the setring for this week's beat-the- 
clock trail, with Anneka heading off 
in the chopper, Kenneth Kendall 
providing the studio back-up. 

9 30 THE NATION’S HEALTH: Collapse. 

Final repeated episode of G. F. 
Newman's prognosticatoiy drama, 
with cutbacks in the health service 
forcing farther closures at the Actio- 1 
nal hospital, and young mental 
patient Bernice (Oona Klrsch) lear- 
ning the hard way that community 
care isn’t too easy to come by. 

11 5 DESIGN HATTERS: Sound Images? ! 

Midge Ure and fellow members of 
rock band Ultravox explain why the 
right corporate image — in every 
detail from record sleeves to stage 
lighting — is as important to a 
group’s success as the . way they 
sound. 

11 30 HALL OF MIRRORS. Concluding the 
series. Professor James Mackey 
moves away from orthodox religion, 
talking to author and critic Margha- 
nita Laskr about human faith which 
seeks truth and hope for the world 
without acknowledging the concept 
of a deity- 

12 0 Close. 

S4Cz 1 0 pm Countdown. 1 30 Alice. 2 0 
Beth, Sut, Pam, Ptyd a Ble? 2 20 Ffalaba- 
lam. 2 35 Hwnt ac Yma. 2 55 EgwyL 3 20 
The Making of Britain. 3 50 In Search of 
Wild Asparagus. 4 15 A Plus 4. 4 45 
Ffalabalam. 4 55 Deri Deg. 5 0 Gwaed ar y 
Dagrau. 5 35 Bewitched. 6 0 Brookside. 

€ 30 Peppiuo. 7 0 Newyddion Saith. 7 30 
Cerdded Afon. 8 5 Coleg. 8 35 Drannoeth y 
Flair. 9 5 Fragile Earth. 10 5 World 
Cinema: Confidence (1979). Hungarian film 
with Ildiko Bansagi, Peter Anaoria. 12 0 
Diwedd. 


Radio 1 


6 0 am Adrian John. 7 .0 Mike 

Simon Bates. 12 0 Gary Dawes. 2 30 pm 
Steve Wright 5 ftTBruno Brookes. . 3© 
Janice Long, if o-i* 0 Into the Music. 


Radio 2 


4 0 am Colin Berry. 6 0 Ray Moore 8 5 
Sen Bruce. 10 30 Jimmy Young. 15 pm 
David Jacobs. 2 0 put Gloria Hunm- 
ford’s Gold Cup Special including 
Racing .from Cheltenham. 4 0 Dawtt 


3UU au um p.xi doviu ■ — . — 

about A Passage to India. 11 ° 
Matthew. 1 0 am Bill Rennells. SM» 
Harry Sweets’ Edison. 


'Anglia 

r 6 15 As London. 

, 1 29 Anglia News. 

4 l 30 The Champions. 

* 2 30 As London. 

* 6 0 About Anglia. 

. 6 35 Crossroads. 

. 7 0 Tripper's Day. 

< 7 30 As London. 

'10 30 Bomber. 

, 11 30 Musical Special. 

. 12 35 Thursday Topic; 

. close. 

* Central 

« e 1$ As London. 

* 12 25 European Folk 
l Tales. 

. 12 40 Contact 
4 1 0 News. 

* 1 20 Central News. 

’ 1 36 The Champions. 

. 2 30 As London. 

, 5 15 DiiTrent Strokes. 


5 45 News. 

6 0 Crossroads. 

6 25 Central News. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 As London. 

10 35 Central Lobby- 

11 5 The Mysteries of 

EdgarWallace: 
The Share Oat 
(1961) with 
Bernard Lee. 

12 10 Close. 

Channel 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Channel News. 

1 30 The Love Boat 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 The Beverly 

Hillbillies. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Channel Report 
6 35 Crossroads. 


7 0 Home Cookery 
Club. 

7 30 As London. 

10 35 The Yellow 

Rose. 

11 30 Rock of the 70’s. 

1 12 5 News in French; 
close. 

Granada 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Granada 
Reports. 

1 30 Mr and Mrs. 

2 0 The Adventurer. 

2 30 As London. 

3 30 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 O As London. 

5 15 The Beverly 

Hillbillies. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 This Is Your 

Right 


6 5 Crossroads. 

6 30 Granada 

Reports. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 As London. 

1 10 30 Falcon Crest 

11 30 GreatFightsof 

the Seventies. 

12 38 Close. 

HTV 

6 15 As London. - 
1 20 HTV News. 

1 30 A Country Prac- 

tice. 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Djffrent 

Strokes. 

5 45 News. 

C 0 HTV News. 

6 35 Crossroads. 


7 0 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

7 30 As London. 

10 30 Winter Outlook. 

10 35 The West this 

Week. 

U 0 The Flowers 
Dartsathion 
1985. 

11 30 The Streets of 

San Francisco. 

12 30 Weather; close. 

Wales: As West except: 
6 0-6 35 pm Wales at 
Six. 10 30 Wales this 
Week 11 0-11 30 
Rising Damp. 

South 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 TVS News. 

1 30 Afternoon dub: 

HoteL • • 

2 30 Daytime. 


3 0 Gems. 

3 30 The Protectors. 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 Coast to Coast 

6 35 Crossroads. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 As London. 

10 30 Widows. 

12 30 Company, 

- Close. 

South-West 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 TSWNews. 

1 30 The Love Boat 

2 30 As London. 

5 13 ,Gus Honey bun’s 
. Magic Birth - 

. days. 

5 20 Crossroads. 

5 45 News. 

B 0 Today South- 
. west 


6 30 Gardens for AIL 

7 0 Benson. 

7 30 As London. 

10 35 The Yellow 
Rose 

U 30 The Body on 
Three Floors. 

12 30 Postscript; 

weather, close. 

Tyne-Tees 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 North-East 
News; Look- 
around. 

1 30 The Champions. 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Keep It in the 
Family. 

5 45 News. 

6 2 Crossroads. 

6 25 Northern Life 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 


7 30 As London. 

10 32 Widows. 

12 25 I’ve Got News 
fbr You; close 

Yorkshire 

€ 15 As Loudon. 

12 30 The Calendar 
Picture Show. 

1 O News. , 

1 20 Calendar News, 

1 30 The Love BoaU 

2 30 As Loudon. • 

5 15 Keep Itln the 

Family. 1 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Calendar. 

6 35 . Crossroads. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 AsLondon. 

10 30 Live at City Hall. 

11 0 Hardcastle and 

McCormick. 

12 0 Close 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 
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MRTHMr HEATHS A. 




.jj-kJwSUxi 


®*LA. — On March lO. 19 



[ H j HP 


. VISIT 

The Psychics ft Mystics 
" ftyre 

at BKirANKIA HOTEL 



Epwartfc Houm, 25/35 Cft> RaaL 



FIUIMMHW, LOVE OR MARRIAGE. 

J&Q£j0LlM£ 

WILL MR ROBERT Danis] -TBQnrt 

Kgy realm* Mrs a xanut. oflSoa 
IT’S NO. iz botna're No. 1. OimUn- 
W- 1 wVS^SOUMb. Boner -rfno me 

r^^C^SSn end Joanne I low joe, 
TOUJL^i love you- Blue Eye*. 


FOR SALE 


out events. Obtainable* 01- 
TlCKtn FOR AMY EVENT. Cate. 

Fxp/Vlsa. 

SIDI TICKETS on*. StariMlt twill , 
42nd St. Ewery. event, boat prkae. 


42nd St. Every event, boat aribn 

T SSfeS 3 “L« 

"c°t1§r5?.?oo. SS^EBS S».°- 


THE LITTLE SISTEBS OF THE POOR 

at Meadow Bead, Sooth Lambeth. Ladas SWS IQS 
have begun their project to provide a modem home on (he site of their 
former Home which served the Eldariy or modeet means since USX. Due 
to its age and design for a past era it was no longer safe, and has sow 
been d e mo l i s hed to makaway Air the new construction which began on 
3rd. September 1984. •••• 


;5f* V • 


The "project comprises; 


INDEPENDENT-LIVING 
APARTMENTS FOR 20 

* Bedroom * living Room * ttftwwMy >lw 
★ Full Bathroom + Storage Boom* &-■ yV ■ 

residential home 

★ 60 individual rooms each with their own 
toilet and Nurses’ Call Systent , ' ; 


* Chapel * Kitchen * Laundry* Medical Unit . 

* Occupational Therapy * Physiotherapy * Chiropody 

* Hairdressing * Shop * BHUardo ★ Concert HaH* 

Provision for 40 DAY RESIDENTS who can also 
share and profitthe family and social tye efthe 
Home as also the ancillary services. • 

The -Little Sisters receive the. elderly, whatever their nationality or 
b*U©£s, la Homes specially designed to meet their needs, where Umv 
are cared for until death, toe Sisters endeavour to procure for them all 
necessar y medical cere' and that well-being and comfort regained by 
their advanced age. as also rare-time occupation* pad intoseete which 
keep them young at I**”* and active in mind - - • end all this fit an 
evangelical ambunoe which respects each person in the atmosphere of 
a. true ft ally, in fraternal a/Tecfioa. sharing,., collaboration, and 
open-mindedness. 

A substantial amount of money has already been raised sod our efforts 


exacted. Ihe bills an rising at me same specoi woen compxerau uus 

HoS will be an eloquent sysibol orthe respect and mwUtnde weattewe 

1 to (he aiikriT Whom the Little Sisters are privileged and committed to 


to the elderly whom the Little Sisters art pririlegod ami committed to 
aetve day and night. No professional Fond raiser* an involved In the 
appeal, ius. every penny received goes towards the unlqae goal — the 
now Home. A chariUble group Is 

Hte* r i t Wfr, paper and engaging two typists, (him assuring that your 


choones Payable to“ The Lltae sisters or me roor. .... • 

■lSjSl wbohav* already contributed go our than ks an d to.e Oery reader 
in appeal tor help. CoJenaut Ibnm are awdUbto on request Wwfll 
non? allow you to mtss whatever yon give for ‘ ■ toe men who Is god to 
toeiee^lCTdB to Yabwata: he will repay him tor what ho hag dune 
(Prov. Uhl7X' 
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You ore advised that token booking charter flights to Greece you must also hare registered accommodation - , 
icauchm booked ftrr each night of mar stag. This is a ruling by the Greek Civil Aviation Authority. Failure ro 
comply irirft these regular ions coularesuU in pour bemg refused admission inlp Greece or being asked to gag the 
JuH sdiedulid air fare for the rrt uni journey. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
“CAVE IDUS MARITAS” 

M* KMWMti 1 lUMt mpl Che raspOaribUlty tor ws d t w who lose moanv 
w the mllapM of any Travel Company or Airline. If Is ua to the rooters to 
ensure full financial se c u rity b offered when a Mate hot * I n s. j» made. An 

excellent Khnw la being organised by SVNVSORLD TRAVEUEFSOM: for a 
nonlaoJ fee of £5.00 the Company prorite a oact, dh« Upon boohing with a 
Flight Indemnity Bond whereby the Insurers guarantee an Instant raraymam at 
<n> to <3,000 in the tmHkety event of Ur- rename of either Surotorid or Of any 
Airline anon which they book a cliaot. This new style Bonding Is ecehislvn to 
bun world; Kb* positive mows so provide tbe Modern Dey Traveller with 
co mul ot u Unsocial aecurtty. 

•HUGE FLIGHT DISCOUNTS* 
•TORONTO *VANCOUVER ^WINNIPEG* 
•CALGARY* ‘HALIFAX *EDMONTON* 

• JO'BURG *CAPE TOWN* ‘DURBAN* 
•SINGAPORE *BANGK0K *H0NG KONG* 
•TOKYO ‘AUCKLAND ‘MIDDLE EAST* 
•NAIROBI ‘AFRICA ‘SYDNEY ‘PERTH* 

MARCH 15 I7»a»sn»» 

APRIL 1 3 4 5 7 9131315 19 232528 

MAY 2 3 5 7 11 14 16 19 21 22 £4 27 N 

JUNE— 2 4 9 8 19 12 15 19 29 22 24 29 30 

JULY 1 3 5 912 14 1819 2123252739 

AUGUST 2 3 5 f 8 12 15 18 29 22 24 27 31 

SEPTEMBER. 1 3 5 7 9 13 19 18 29 22 24 27 39 

OCTOBER 3 5 8 16 14 16 18 20 22 24 2* 28 38 

NOVEMBER. 2 4 6 8 19 I3 17 28 23 24 27 2S39 

DECEMBER- 1 3 6 16 14 17 19 26 21 22 23 27 29 

SUNWORLD TRAVEL (EsttL 1969) 
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AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. 01-451 IIU. 


ssr 0 ^ T rv«!: abtE* 



117. ABTA/ZATA. 


W/W1DE cheap fvn. B sr bsdo* £315: 
NY £99: LA £175: Miami £155; jFkrtc 


JO -BURG. NAIROBI, DELHI. I'M. Far 





BRITTARY AND VENDEE. Luxury 
ramping In fully ealdnaad toota near 
superb benches. Children FREE. 
Brochure from Westerns Ltd.. 11 


£85 pw. avail Apt- Sep t . I 


I GREECE • > J 


ABGINA CLUB for ■ 
sod Turkey. Our 


fSSi,S555l^5Si: 


TRAVEL 


LATIN AMBIUCA. Holiday Journey*, 
small groups- JLA. 01-747 3108. 


WINTER SPORTS 


BLADON LINKS. March Nil bmalns. 
bothlB^Tcboke oT 3? resorts. FUghlp 

KTS lift 

01-785 3300. ABTA-ATOL 1232. 


CHEAP FLIGHTS WORLDWIDE. 
Httymarker Travel. 01-930 1364. 


Travel. AST A, 01-330 3632. 


SIMPLY THK BEST worldwide la 
Newman rvi. 01-325 2308. 


MALAGA. CANARIES. 01-441 lilt. 


LOW COST FARES. Athens. Malaga. 
Alicante. Muntrfi. Zurich. Australia. 
Now Zealand. NVortc. L Angrlmi, 
Toronto. TU 6 1-93 9 sods t 93S 3858 
/ 928 2840. ATOL 2010. 

FLIGHTS Irons moat UK airmans. 
Canaries. 5 pain, Portugal. Malta. 
Irnlv. Many late oprcial oflera. l-nldor. 
01-471 0047. ATOL 1640. Acc/VI-u. 
ITALY EASTER BREAKS. Pisa £72. 
Bologna £72. Turin £68. Rome £72. 
Milan £64. Clao Travel. Tel.: 01-493 
■947. 

ISLAND OF POROS. Accommodation 
Irom £2.50 pp In apart men 1 lor 3. T-l 
01-928 BOOS/ 928 2858 / 928 2840 
ATOL 2010. 

LOW COST FAKES and Holidays for 
Graeco. Spain. Mediterranean Star 
Travel. TbI0I-92B 8008 / 928 2858 / 
928 2840. ATOL 2010. 


928 2840. ATOL 2010. 

WC ARE THE BEST, to AustrBlla/NZ and 


THE ROYAL HON 
HOTEL 

LYME REGIS. DORSET 
A 16c Coaching Inn In the centre of 






CHELSEA. ANTIQUES 
FAIR 

r wS^Sf tlSSS,^*. 

MARCH 12-23 

• Open 1 X am- 7 30 pm (doc Sondnyl 
. Oaring 6 pm last-day. 

QUALITY ANTIQUES, mast pro 


Further dataQa 

91-351 7387 



Denise is a buoyant 11-year-old girl with blonde heir, bine eyes. 

' and of slender build. 

Her background Is one or considerable deprivation, although 
.she has a younger brother, she needs a separate p la c ement. 

She enjoys listening to music and dancing. 

.She does. demand a lot of individual attention and would 
therefore, benefit from a family which would offer her a grei 
deal of loving care, understanding, and the attention which sfa 
constantly seeks. We feel she should be the youngest child or 
the only dependent child In the family. * 

If yea thlsfc years could be tbe right family tor Denise pleas 
contact cither Lorraine Coy or Ruin Young on 91-534 4545, ea 
5651 or 5027 respectively. 

LONDON 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


To book your adroi t isemonl 
telephone Oi-278 2332 
or 0G1-S32 7200. o\t 2101 (Manchester) 
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BY GARRY TRUDEAU 
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FOR ALAN 

Alan b twelve yeara old and is in care as 
he has had RttJe or no contact- with his 
parents for years. He needs a foster 
family whore he would be the youngest 
or only child. A couple whose children 
were a lot older or grown up would be 
Ideal 

Alan has a good sense of humour, and 
is able to converse easily with adults. He 
responds well to attention, but, ha has a 
low self esteem, and needs help In 
buftflng up a batter Image of himself. 
Alan (fisllkes active sports because he 
has a slight physical handicap which 
Omits his mobility and means he can't 
always keep up with the other kids. He 
enjoys things like reeding, artwork and 
T.V. programmes like Masters of the 

Universe. ' 

Because of the demand* that Alan Is 
Hkaly to make we win offer an enhanced 
fostering allowance. 

If you would like to know more about 
Aten, please contact: Carol Hughes In 
the Family Pl a cement Teem, Social 
Services Centra, Ctor e tend Str ee t , 
Bi rkenhead, — a re e y lde . Te lephone.- 
051-647 3434. 


GO TO TOWN 
WITH 

THE GUARDIAN 

A day of special events and activities for Guardian 
’ readers at 

Dickins & Jones 

Regent Street, W1 

from 10 am to 7.30 pm on Thursday, April 11, 1985. 
Nearest tube Oxford Ci reus. 

The day’s events include : 

Writers Forum — Guardian journalists talk and answer 
questions about their work — meet Frank Keating, Hami 
McRae, 

Derek Malcolm. Martin Wainwright, Ian Wright 
Michael Billing ton, Jane McLoughlin and many others. 

Talk* — Aileen Hall on Serving and Drinking Wine 

— Colin Spencer discusses What la Healthy Foe . - 
— Margaret Dibben on Personal Finance 
— Roland Klein on Fashion Design 

Show A Exhibitions — Jazz dancing and exercise 
demonstrations 

Fashion show with clothes chosen by Brenda Pol an 

Dash Children’s Fashion Show 

Exhibition of the best Guardian news photographs 

Meat Cutting demonstration 

PLUS 

Careers Advice — on banking. Journalism, law, madia, 
advertising, fashion 

Tasting* — of Glanmorangie, Perrier. Tea and Coffee 
Children's Drawing Competition 


In addition to the above there are two extra special events: 

* Lunch: guestspeaker Guardian editor Peter Preston 
discussing his role as editor. Tickets £9.95 per person. 

* Tutored wine tasting on Burgundy presented by 
Anthony Hanson, Master of Wine., Tickets £7.00. ' 

You will appreciate that tickets tar these are limited and 
restricted to two per person. Send a postcard with your 
name, address and daytime phone number to Pam Wilson. 
The Guardian, 119 Farringdon Road, London EC1R3ER. 
who will contact the first 200 applicants. 


Readers travelling by train to London for the day can obtain two 
Awayday tickets for the price of one by cutting out the coupon 
that wjll be issued in The Guardian on April 8. 9. 10. and 11 and 
presenting K at their focal BR ticket office. 
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Employers confideat of selling 
package deal to Joseph 


Scottish 


Lecturers hope 
to break through 
4pc pay barrier 


case for 


By Peter HeUterington looking at each case on . its totimHattaxv vandalism, and -He dismissed wen retosto^.A eases 

merits. serious theft would not be who.. would not have been, are pending, involving arisen 

The National Coal Board m that- sacked miner* taken , ‘ back under any saci$#- 4&L normal chcum- who stil? have to make court 

SISS'M H W.la. ^ 42 

$ ss* f£t oSSSs^ ^l&eSr^Tsst 

tr^sa W.'SI -ttSfiHKffi 



are Involved displayed a con- on the grounds tnat no mmers «•» « ™ one of 100 who shouted 'scab.' local management 

tinning willingness to reinstate m to& teflMB sacked w5t^on&tute?t “imSStSSmSSat out- ^£££1 

cnma man and mmv th*»- fnr “ Trivial offences, such as UOeuvre, 00 wnill- coasuiuwra * .. M b.»A Imhu ■ ' -- i 


some men and review the for “Trivial " offences, siicfc as jogw^ooTOS.wwwwws « side asking miner's house: Four mtm— the lodgeleadeK 
cases of others. stealing small a^unteof-coaL Wg~ directors and * krtoidatTaff individnaL” ship a”a^hhV%S£- 

Scottish churchmen, MPs T^is argument is stroogTy miners are dSSaytog some have beett fetestated sfor 


ocvunu uMuivuuicu, «u 3 *.u» ubuun.a» « mannwni are dlsnlavme some ucja4, » • ■ -■■ invc imu ■ cexssiatea' ir>* 

and two chief constables have contested by the National leniency in the Crests of -- Bat- Mr Moses Insisted that being • sacked - tbr ■ alleged 
called for greater flexibility on Union of . Mmeworkers, which _ he would take a hard line. if. intimidation.'', ■ 


By Andrew Moncur, 
Education Staff 


By James Naughtie, 

we are still talking and we Political Correspondent 
have the basis of * package Mr Hattersle 


Leaders Of 76,000 COUege lec- ayr^o^npiit ” . . ; ■ .* J__ _« _ whuu™i«w — "V *» «« 1UC wuu u a umiuuu icvei «*» ■ «“>" t j.iwtf Hcic uu. iiHtwimiiu uiwn . w»> munnwrano and 

a pay offer next j£- David Triesman, negotiat- decLarcdbTm^Lf Racier ofa want them back m the has left its area directors and Mr Ken Moses, the North weD 55. 1 just told them ‘Go Durham, where 70 of 135 

week which breaks through the foTs e cretaiy forthe National mdustr y- individual managers to decide Derbyshire area director, who on Hire this and you will have sacked men have been taken 

4 ffi^, h 5^aTJ l ?k 1 S AmocSSSb of Schera in mT 5E While the Scottish area de- on the best course of action. played a leading role inbreak- ttaje' HrA. economic closure’ and -back. 

which has led to deadlock and ^ Hlgh „ Education iSi-J^Jif^LibeS^the SiSal clines to recognise the Indus- An official at the NCB’s mg the striteThas r«mpteywl .they kgfcw’I wasn’t joking." Some" were hiftuHy rein- 

dispure <m the schooi teachers’ ^gfthat he did not yet know K2£*2f L a iS mt w*JSS try’s conciliation procedure headqnsrtes in London said 100 sacked miners, although 30 J & ^hrkshire*. leaders- Of the stated , on a •** daUy. basis." ** 

while an overtime ban con tin- that a common .policy had have not been 'taken back. The.. Nuu .a r e du e to meet four ; cording, to -.the board. A 


the issue, but the board under- claims that .union, officials Vant • necessary. This week be. visited a board spokesman said- 

„ nmwmi* lined a recent statement by have been deliberately singled • Kent nuUBM8 » p ^ e - one pH and warned the men .« Meetings are stm 

^^Correspondent the Scottish area director, Mr out The board ays that there " that m raillery would ;be in with the NUH and we "Sre 

** Albert Wheeler: “People have were 1^00 arrests and 900 con- bringing harmony back to the deep. trouble unless their atti- some progress.” 

wfiinh rtuiw farm an 1 ^ R 27 Hattersley, the ijgpjj sacked for violence and victions north of the border. industry, while a few are tak- tude changed. - ' Hie North-East coalfield 

I Shadow ^““Lor. yesteiday intimidation and we do not The board at a national level ing a bard line. • * Thar - were not performing braces Northumberland and 

^rrf^eainlt the Gov- , * ant t li em back m 0,6 has left its area directors and Mr Ken Moses, the North well 5a I just told them 4 Go Durham, where 70 of 135 


Wfluai un leu Further md Higher Education ^ thP i“ihPrai.r the Social ““es to recognise the Indus- An official at the NCB’s ing the strike, has re-emptpyea . mey^ anew 'i wasn't ; 

^ schoo! teachers’ 5^4 ^at he Sdnot yet know SmJcr^ L and Mr EdvS tr 7’. s conciliation procedure headqoartes in London said lOOsackedmlners^ although®) lea< 

wage front the elements' of the package or SfSS 0 ™ 3 31111 ^ while an overtime ban con tin- that a common policy had have not been taken back. The ..Ntffifjxe due to 

' Key -figures on the <nxrploy- the degree of assent on the * ieain - • . , _ . ues, officials in most of the been laid down by the chair- cases of all men are Individ* area dfrectors today 

ers* side are believed to. be management side. . - • Mr. , Hattersley produced a board’s 11 other areas— indud- man. Mr Ian MacGregor. ually examined. Mr Moses de- reinstatement and <r 

confident that they can come ; He went bn: “I don’t sense carefully-inwierated plan for a ing Yorkshire, the North' East, “He has. said that people nies he is being concfllaloiy * The board said 

up with a deal that can' be that the Issues which caused Labour i bcnlget, arguing wax Wales and North Derby- convicted of serious offences, and describes His approach as that 35B- mOn had 

sold to Sir Keith Joseph, the the breakdown in the schools tbe leve ^ of public spending as 5^^ — stressed they would be such as grievous bodily harm, “ commonsense." missed and 94 si 


that 255- m«n had been dis- everywone will have the 'right 
missed and 94 subsequently of appeal If. nedessaiy.” 


percentage pointe, but even national investment programme 

that would be a significant shift Mr jf jgel de Grucby, deputy to crest® J ol,s - 

in the eyes of teachers’ union « nera i secretary .of the second He said that the Govern- 

T.% n mLa hawfi vaioofo/1 4 r • _■ v ’ vT u mIiivi fha nnklifi CM 1 . 


He said that the Govero- 


Ieaders who have rejected a largest schools onion, the meat’s plan for the public sec- 
v final offer ’’ of 4 per cent. National Association of School- tor borrowing requirement 
The package, still being dis- m asters/Union of ' Women meant a cut of £3.5 billion, 
cussed by the local authority. Teachers, said last night : 44 We and he added to that figure 
employers, is expected to be have always believed that the the £1.5 billion floated by the 

4 per cent offer could 'be im- Chancellor, Mr Nigel Lawson, 

Schools affected bv - strike, proved. If something better is as a possible level of tax cuts 
Schools affected *y some, ^ education, it to be announced when he 

. 11368 * proves the'pointf’ • presents his Budget to the 

* +„ 4- h „ = no. The key to the package ex- Commons next Tuesday. 

pected to be offered to college The result of the Labour 





„+ ... moat lu uixcxcu LU 1 Qe rCSUll. Ui. UlC ±jc iUUUi 

informal meet ] getters is that it includes plan, Mr Hattersley said, was a 
mg on monoay. _ - rhinpp!: in-sslsiv Ktnii4iirp. Km<ri> n# aHnixt fS Hill inn for 


“6,^2 i 1 ®™*?;!.- w_. changes in salary .structure. figure of about £5 billion for 

pay teiks ^«edue to That avenue ^ 0 fEered to jScreatkm, which commanded 
i tLe school teachers but broad support everywhere but 
effectively .. torpedoed when the in the Treasury and Downing 
Thursday, dominant Nafiomd Union ■ of street. 

nf Himrafivp Teachers'- watted out of a The Alliance parties have al- 

j£L£FSr -. KS structure working party in ready produced an alternative 

*^^ < SSL J ia35? December. brnSt proposing increased ex- 

umon s salary campaign. Threats of industrial action pendfture of £4 billion as part 

The employers are consider- spreading to colleges comes as of an expansionary economic 
ing an offer which would, in- the separate dispute in schools programme. Last night Mr 
elude changes in salary stroc- is about to worsen. The NUT Heath, as guest presenter of 

ture coming into operation in yesterday announced plans to the Channel 4 programme Di- 

I September. The aims include bring out another 7,000 teach- verse Reports, said that he fa- 



Thatcher 

campaign 

hurt 

Heath 


rebellion 


Contlnned from page one : . • Continued from page one ■ 

think that's a relationship be- ' „ ^ „ 

tween colleagues.” still Mr Genreels only rare- 

' It would never have hap- tiiedom, were deserted all day„ 
pened in his first election for long. . Long queues formed atf 
the Tory leadership^ he said, pcXrol stations as Christian mi- . 
in which his opponents were litiamen apparently loyal' to 
Reginald KaudUmg and Enoch the President threw up 
PowelL ’’Ifs.an indication of a checkpoints. 


different attitude right from The crisis within the Pha- 
the beginning.” lange has been atnunerlng ever 

Mr Heath recalled that he since President . Genuyel can- 


. improving the prospects of ers in 47 education authorities voured increasing ■ public bor- 
i thousands of college staff now on its next wave of three-day rowing by £5 billion to allow 
trapped on the lowest pay strikes next week. for necessary investment by 

scales. The Advisory, Conciliation the Government 

_Speakmg at Westminster. Mr 


Mr Heatn recalled that ne since president Gemsyel can- 
bad done his best to support celled his U&eponsored accord 


SiSLr S 6 ^ «dMr Denis Boyd Se^IoSent is the ££ IS 

distance of each other. 1 chief conciliation officer. wi?l 


By -Patrick Win tour, 
labour Staff 


gramme that we propose.” 

---Dismissal overruled dLSS £S 

«. „ , . . . with the traditional full-scale 

By -Patrick Win tour, Mr Roy Lynk, the area alternative budget in prepara- 

loboor Steff union finance officer who took tion for next week's presenta- 

T he H igh Court yesterday over Mr Richardson’s post indi- tion by Mr Lawson, and to 
qnashed the sacking of Mr cated last night that the union concentrate instead on a series 
Henry Richardson as general would fight the injunction, of positive proposals designed 
SES!*^ Lxwyere argued at yester- to jut the Government on the 

Mr Wctardsra. one of the solfhad^^wie Laboor'leaders are conscious 

™ n0nt3 L. 0f k T i ot ? n ^ la ^S? e Ss caoadtv as aSTraMrS that an over-ambitions plan to 
mrnera who backed the strike, raise the PubUc Sector Borrow 

ar, 

■Krav 5S3 J£ 5°S . Msr 01 “ ir 

Sfd 4 ^ Jt sssswa 

sion to sack Mr Richardson g i^Jg^Sg le^ure liSmonth, he a?g5d 

fr ?“ Ms area poations S^e?to misoondiS that it was important to fight 

until a full trial of the issues umea TO m “ conduct - the budget battle on the Gov- 

had been held. Mr Richardson said that the eminent’s ground rather than 

But the judge gave the area sacking was a “vindictive act on Labour’s, 
ufiion leave to apply at 48 carried out because I have fol- ■ As a result his ore-budget 


OCEJAN CHALLENGE : Crew member Nell Tanner at Felixstowe docks on [he replica 
ship Godspeed that will re-enact the 1606-7 Atlantic crossing that led to the En glis h 
settlement at Jamestown, Virginia. Picture by Kenneth Saunders 


Waiting in line for Gorbachev 


Mrs Thatcher whenever she with Israel last year and 
faced a difficult situation 44 and brought Muslim aid Druze 
she had a number while she leaders into a coalition goverh- 
was Secretory of State for meat backed bar Syria. 

Education*” but he had been came to k bead two daw 
offered nothing after her elec- a*o when GeiawM mietted 

election. When she asked if he to Mft a dieckpoint block- 
would Ifije to he ambassador to ^ the reopeSngdS the T 

nit-Tripoh Mfway^e key 

*Mtt&iEiV£r& aapYJSSVjna- 

sador in Washington. I thought ^ 

sun. 

his interviewer that it was Lebanon jgwg - 
“not a real choice.” S? 1 ^JSS? ft ^' 

Asked about the problems S J?, 'SLjSS* Jk 
he faced as Prime Minister, he 

said that he had been offered JgJHkmen loyal to 

a great deal of advice about G«a«a shot dead a GemayeK- 
bistSSge™ had rejcSedit »t » *reg°tet on the 

DuriM foe course of the northern edge of the capital, 
programme, which - paints a .. A 4 .sP2 k ^ s » M, ^ 
sympathetic and almost endear- identified only as Fadi, said 
ing picture, of the man, Mr Gewa se*s a collectjre lead... 
Heath ia determined to de- **“4* . and warned Pvangut 
fend his right to apeak his- *®*deis : - we are going to • 
mind on the issues of the day *5“$ attacked. - ■ 

and to deny that bfa views are .a* Gemayei summoned more 
mere sour grapes. . - than 60 religious leaders and. 


■coGUca wai rnuuui, uc aigucu .. . . . 

that it was important to fight CoMtmued frota page one 
the budget battle on the Gov- associated with major peace- 


.. , - - - . . . — --- — vJ i»aoours, tne arms race ana removing 

ufoon leave to apply at 48 cametT out because I have fol- ■ As a result, his pre-budget the threat of nuclear war,” 
hours notice to have the m- lowed my conscience and demands concentrate on two Mr Gorbachev said 
junction discharged. backed the strike.” areas c increases in selected _ 


one of the. most eerie sights 


GUARDIAN CROSSWORD 17,184 


HENDRA 


benefits to help the lower agam A, 5 e v/ emi ^ d ? d 

paid, and a restoration of the 1115 hsteners that he may be 
levels of certain taxes on the a convinced reformer, but 
better-off to their 19 9 1 evels ^ & “? “cans makes tom 
to pay fort he package. * | poetical liberal. We shall 

v-ctnrrfair nmnncod 9 vi fifiht any manifestations ci 
Yesterday he proposed a £3 chnwiness and idle talks 
irunicA in fhilrf hMAfit 9 snowiness ana «ue xaiss, 


increase in child benefit a £5 
increase in the single old age 
pension, an £8 increase for a 
married couple, and the intro- 
duction of loug-tezm supple- 
mentary benefit for the long- 
term unemployed 
Mr Hattersley said his pro- 
gramme would cost £2.825 bil- 
lion net of Inflation and the 


law and order, consolidation 
of labour state and party dis- 
cipline will be at the centre 
of our attention.” 

And then the entire coun- 
try came to a halt for five 
minutes of honour to Mr 
Chernenko. Factories ceased 
work, offices fell silent 
trains ceased to run, and in 


Continued from page one 


: . • . . — : mere sour grapes:. . - w ivu*awwa «;au ers aim. 

Mr HeatiL said: “Loyalty is MPs to a meeting at his -suW. 
Continued from page one ■ swagger and Irresponsibility, one of the. most eerie sights very important but you have P^kce* After * ottr hindt- 

assodated with major oeace- anything that contradicts the ' of modern urban Bfe, all the to decide what is loyalty. Ifs ffe assembly, denounced . at- 

luftoitotives mned^at en 1 ^^ ' aroms of he cars and biases braked at the very important to be loyal to 

iW said. “ Strict .observance of same ' - momext,.' and the ° ne “ principles and to what the authority of the 

the arms race and removing ]aw ^ on j ej . ( consolidation streets were .frozen Into an one underatands to be the par- State, but announced the for- 

of labour state and party dis- immobility that seemed to ty's principles and policies as mation of a mediation commiE- 

ripline will be at the centre - last forever. • well. tee to begin talks with the 

cf out attention." .Then, the guns fired, the “Now, If those who are lead- rebels. : 

And then the entire coun- factory hgooters blew,, and hig the party or in positions of ^Late last mght it appeared 

try came to a halt for five Mr Gorbachev smiled Power in the party or mem- uiat the vart majority ■ of 

minutes of honour to Mr broadly, and strode back' into bers of the government depart Phalangist leaders had rallied 

Chernenko. Factories ceased the Kremlin to meet the from that, one is perfectly eu- around Gemayel, but it was 

work, offices fell silent world’s leaders and launch titled to criticise them. not clear what degree of sup- 

trains ceased to run, and in his new era. “ You cannot cany on a port Geagea was commanding 

party by diktat and by expect- in the all-important Lebanese 
. . mg to have, a lot of lackeys on forces. \ - 

bes Gorbachev to summit I what you want and vote bow | that the Christian medhT may 

. ; ■ v-': yoii want." be exaggerating the gravity of 

their special ' red" number hotbed of' '-gossip than usual. ?.c expectation 

Moscow 


last forever. • • 

.Then the guns fired, the 
factory hgooters blew,, and 
Mr Gorbachev smiled 
broadly, and strode back' into 


his new era. 


Reagan invites Gorbachev to summit 


Mr Hattersley said his pro- Nakasone Dr Kohl anbd- Mr ffiroulhoitthe^ in afran- S ? Wai DlmT-Ort^ to the present government, partio- lessen the first rwlpr^ 

JSJiiJS- nSuS; Mr Neil Krnnock joined in The Congress Of Vienna- must tion 1 Why was the Greek JfliSftiS <5^ reforms. 

clawback of other benefit tte flurry, conferring with the have been rather like this. Prime . Minister, Mr Andreas 5 ktij e J?E?r, o 0f Government, : 

mv U M tv,* Swedish Prime Minister, Mr with stagecoaches. Papandreou, staying in Athens, „-~ ut is ttat ^ „ 

which are going to deaT^with WuClT Cllflrg 


ssars bfmSnto as 

proffiiang £1 bilbon m extra tional depaitIQeM , talking 
T Lv« innT.wfari about .Star Wars, and trytog to 


i Minister, Mr with stsgecaaches. Papandreod, staying in Athens, 1S 

the afternoon, here were too many bilat- : ana why was Mrs Thatcher not .. ^ oU ° w policies J\XlirC10r CU&rfifC - 

iBiiooai lustusiK* yuiiuiou- 1 anf ^ spending the morning with a ra ] montinoc mine on for seeinjg Mr Mitterrand ? Was it a *® to deal with . 

tions should be levied “ni- Vadim Zagladia, head of the fJen the attenfive Soviet a snufc that jfr^GorbaSev ™«nPlowaent and there’s Orazio Evola, has . been 

fnrmlw anmec thi» income iwalo . . & ^S to n^^ch S«^ ^ WOUld Otoy have time for S g B SW ll SS5^ JSS* : murteriBg his 

meat talking iL This was an occasion where Kohl this morning ? Who. were JJcart an ■ international deal three-yeaMld son. Marc who 
■s and trying to ■ enemies could meet discreetly. ' the Chinese ■ - delegation . w . as _|o*“d . ?®ad at his home 


Mr Heath’s nackaee included a r? l ?.- s J ai ^ Wan L ' enemies could meet discreetly, ' tne . v 

mvStaS o£ P n 5 ^ilficn Sn e^tish.the extent of Sonet without the glare of media at- meeting? 


where friends 


e Chinese * ■ delegation Jr IU - was found aeaa at ms home 

eeting? . .Programme, Edward at Hoel Alun,' Waun Fawr, 

~ Man, Who Went Abeiyswith, Dyfed, .lwo days 

Even, the endless squads of To The Country, was made by ago. 

in cl 9^rti*c _ fffoni'. fUnnm A 4 v — *- tr* * i v _ ■ « _ . . . . . _ _ 


i 


bUlioa ftms^iendingon public <* toternationai notion, who teiS»ffl^75ta5 TVS 'ZdSSKTZSS S -Tb Evola is being treated in 

works, and £1.5 billion for relatl0Ils - was saying what to whom. . . the diplomats at the Con er esq Channel Fm.r on s,SS 3 S 


works, and £1.5 billion for 
extra training. 


r "Lx - ■ ^ ' • •- JMfce Congress Channel Four on btoriv * ho^itS for a^ oventose of 

The diplomatic cars, with Moscow became even more, a of- \&tona.aH. spoke Erench. *9pra. drugs aid alcohol. - 
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ACROSS 

; Subscriber's air we hear <9- 
4). 

i Did broadcasting waggon- 
ers have to be so light- 
hearted? (4. 2. 3). 

Times called in bars i5». 

; Grind down pole between 
electrode terminals (51. 
Dangerous low-tar carrier? 
(9). 

Old hat upright in Far sla- 
lion (7). 

Chandler's delivery well 
pitched up? i3-4L 
Tinwork star that is very 
bright (7). 

One is struck by bar-counler 
on platform (7>. 

Tops of new pack in elegant 
shuffle — sign or magicianl 
19). 

One master, we hear, has 
large reserves of money 
sent back (5). 


24 Girl from the States takes 
morning ofTc5j. 

25 Quarantine for No: 10 in a 
tonsil outbreak (9). 

26 Fish, for example, on box? 
Could be sole — it got more 
cooking (13). 


DOWN 


2 Like gains not legit perhaps 
and left inside? C3-6). 

3 Halter? Unquestionably! 
15 ). 

4 Carriage for trains going 
out on time (7). 

,5 Difficult arbiter should be 


grilled (7). 

6 Greek swear-word? (9). 

7 Ulster doctor, I see dark 
clouds overhead (5). 

8 Confessor — one in habits, 
say, for the householder? <,5- 
8 ). 

9 City guild — irascible group 
(6,7). 

15 Annie’s - home in opera? 

Hang about! (9). ' 

17 Computer ' is admitting 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 17,163 


s 0 b a a @ nil 
?j@[dsai£gsi2i mssjinl 
51 0 ft (.t, 
wuf"iwK5i 
l!l li 15! li !■ W 

y tl >] i:< w Wl 
iiK3:i3nsiPBi2liei5!!j[aidol 
ft H PQ 

, Ilf 1:1 id l;i ft rjl 
rfuuisiunrj iiBfflsisiim 5 

n id - ft >j id ii (=» hi 
UIHKKUI- i3HMr:iy[swi«i3 
3 O ig S iJi IS 




point — for comparisons (9). 

19 Perhaps Ringo is an ordin- 
ary term for a man in 

.Home? CD- 

20 Football official in work is 
in clover (7). 

22 Rumour bits of adhesion 
had broken off (5). . 


c F 

S 14 si 
S 6 43 
S l« 
I 9 41 
S 15 53 
F 15 99 
C 7 45 
F 23 73 
S 28 82 
R 5 41 
C O 32 

C 1 34 
S 28 79 
C 11 52 
F 25 77 
H 8 46 
S 27 81 
C 12 54 
S 14 57 
S 5 41 
S S 41 
C 3 37 
S 26 79 
F © 32 
S 17 63 
S 28 82 
C12 54 
C 3 37 
F S 46 
H 1 34 
F26 79 
F .16 81 
S 22 72 
S21 70 
C 9 48 
R 12 54 
S 12 54 
C 6 43 
S 10 50 
F 6 41 
S s 43 
F 14 57 
C 2 88 


wi «lUe aw. to®; 1,400ft, Roads, 
d**r. Sow lirwi. 2; 000ft. 
i 5“ 5 J?F? Br nnw. tta* runs com- 

plete. funf-padeed snow wJUi maor tey 


SNOW REPORTS 


raUhts. Lwttvsiowi : HlUe nr bo , aow. 

I,000ft. Roads, dev. Snow Imt, 


1S2 

8 46 Bright pm 
8 46 Sum} pm 
8 46 Brlgtt 
8 46-™^ 


2,000ft. - * 

Ghmne Utwfficfent smm for ddiogL 
Ledrt t Upper runs and middle ram. almost 
cWTwtrte, wry wet snow. Lower slopes, sew 

S55£ ■« soow. Wri rani 

70WU.%di.eInr. Sow IwH, Z.eaWt. 

OBtlan: Ctoady ouUVMln of sleet or 
saw M first, wtnln showers later. 


Still hk good off piste . 

S*S* » , 70 Good Sm -7 

Good. Srilnq .upper slopes 

ESS* 1 * 1 72' WWa'Oood *1 

Powder on Dorth-fPdnq slopes 

Hnm 35 , 160 Good Floe +2 

Skiing. good most dopes 

MBgfk ; -U0 Good Sun -2 
Mngolfkent pftte sUlaq 
VwWer 55 180 Good Fine +Z 

Sprits conditions pa soutWacbm slopes 


SATELLITE PREDUTPIONS 
. The, Mgcres gto h older, time and 
risibility, wbn rWnq. maxi mm elenUon 
aid direction pf setting. As asterisk denotes 
eatHin or- ! earing ecilnse. 


wwa'dood *1 


PH pa i, 


CwwrlSJ* 20.08-2,11 W 205W BW*. 
Cnmtt 185TC 1&.56-19.D0 NNW 2DHKE 
NE: 20J6-aJ8hW 45H N* 

Cosmos 23Hfc 19J8-20.0S m 30WSW 
SSW.". 

' Hetear 22i 19.06-19.16 NNW 60WHW S; 
20.53-20.54 WWW UfW W. 


Ckw 153fc 20.07-20.11 W 20SW S. 
Cosw 1MR: 18J5-19.ro NNW 20NNE 
£NE;-203Wp 38 NW 65N N*. 

Cow 22816 IS. 57-30. 05 W 35WSW 
SSW. 

_ Meteor EB: 19.06-19.16 MNW 70WSW 
S; 20 51-30 A5 NW 15WNW W. 


THE GUARDIAN 
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London ECIR 3ER 
Telephone: 01-278 2332 
Telex: 8811746 CGuardn G) 
For facsimile only: 

01-837 2114. 


23 Undignified expressions for 
cinders around the north 


cinders arouna the north 
(51 


Fram ft mi Tuesday la & am yesfenfay 
Hla imp 2C 13W)7 From 6 am to & pn 
yesterday : Max trap 9C f«8F). T«a 
period : rainfall, (USIas ; sunsMoe, nil. 


KANCttESTXA RfiUHNGS 
.Front 6 o.m. TuenJ** to 6 a.m. y 


Solution tomorrow 


hi W MPMIB: 

snstmtaj: Max taw .80(46?). Total period 


rainWI. 0.051 p; sumUae. IJbr, 
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